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KHARTOUM IN SIGHT. 


Ir is now generally understood, and with sufficient reason, that the 
campaign in the Soudan has entered on its last phase; that the end 
is within measureable distance, although not necessarily near in point 
of time. So many considerations—political, and financial, and mili- 
tary—still interpose, seriously affecting, and calculated to hinder, the 
final advance, that we may hardly hope it will be undertaken just 
yet. There is no doubt one strong and pressing reason for despatch, 
although it has probably been greatly exaggerated, and that is the 
rumoured rapid approach of the French, Belgians, and Ethiopians to 
the equatorial provinces of the White Nile. That this region awaits 
occupation is an undeniable fact, and the first-comers will certainly 
lay claim to the prize. It is a race, therefore, in which we may 
possibly be frustrated, whether the move be made by the side of the 
Congo or from Obok. In the latter direction the French are certainly 
active, and their aim is hardly concealed. On the confines of Western 
Abyssinia, between the Bahr el Azrek and the White Nile, lies the 
iecountry of the Beni Shongol, a new Eldorado according to all accounts: 
mew, at least, to us, although believed to be really the district of the 
Biblical land of Ophir, the true locality of King Solomon’s mines. 
Whether this rich prize has already passed under the dominion of 
Menelik, whether he has made it over to the French, if they can take 
it, or whether it is still in “the market,” so to speak, are points of 
paramount importance having a very direct bearing upon the Sirdar’s 
next operations. But that they will hasten them, will tempt him at 
the eleventh hour to pass out of that deliberate well-weighed and 
judicious caution that has so far characterised his movements, no one 
who has watched them can possibly believe. Quite the most notice- 
able part of Sir Herbert Kitchener’s proceedings has been the exact 
execution of the plans as made; not one single step has been taken 


rashly or prematurely. In every case the ground has been fully pre- 
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pared, the advance has followed its course slowly, surely, but always 
ahead, in the manner and, more or less, punctually at the precise time 
anticipated. 

This is shown in the latest success achieved at Abu Hamed, an 
operation wisely entrusted to that energetic officer, General Hunter, 
who has now given fresh proofs of his great tactical and administra- 
tive skill. So far no precise details of his march upon Abu Hamed 
and its gallant capture have been published ; none, I believe, have as 
yet reached the War Office, and the move was shrouded in such pro- 
found secrecy that no war correspondents were up at the front. In 
the absence of other news it may be interesting to give some account 
of the operations as it has reached me in a letter from the highest 
authority. It will be seen that the march was very trying, that the 
heat of the August sun was nearly unbearable, that the desert road, 
with its night marches in the pitch dark, was extremely difficult ; it 
was a step into the unknown, with supplies of food necessarily limited 
to that which was carried upon camel-back—an awkward and incon- 
venient form of transport—and with no exact knowledge of the 
resistance to be expected, and which, as a matter of fact, was far more 
stubborn than could have been supposed. The fight at Abu Hamed 
is, indeed, a plain warning that the dervishes are not to be lightly 
overcome, that they will die sooner than yield, and nothing less than 
overpowering odds can certainly secure success. 

Hunter’s column left Kassingar on the 29th July, 3,000 strong : 
four battalions of infantry, three of them black Soudanese, with six 
Krupp and two Maxim guns. The transport consisted of 1,200 
camels, carrying eighteen days’ food and forage. It must be borne 
in mind that no supplies, except perhaps grazing for animals, were to 
be had by the way ; it would be necessary to establish posts at intervals 
with depéts of food, so that camels returning to the base empty or 
after their loads had been consumed, might be fed. After the start 
of the expedition convoys regularly followed, and Hunter received 
supplies after his arrival at Abu Hamed both from Kassingar and 
across the desert by the line from Korosko to Murat. 

The difficulties of the road were soon apparent; it bore away 
from the river, the bank being nearly impassable, intersected with 
deep ravines, covered with rocks and masses of thorn bush; the 
*‘ going ’”’ was bad, heavy sand with boulders interspersed. None of 
the officers knew the country except for a few miles out, the maps 
available were full of errors; the native guides with the columns 
had never before been employed with troops and they were misleading 
on points where accuracy was essential. They had only the vaguest 
ideas of distance, of the kind of ground to be travelled over, of the 
time and place where water would be found, where animals could 
graze, where there was shade for the halting troops. 
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Ist day, July 29th.—The first day’s march was begun at 5.30 p.m. 
and lasted, with necessary rests, till 3.30 a.m., total distance traversed 
16} miles; no moon and no water. The halt was at Mushara-el- 
Obeid. 

2nd day, July 30th.—F rom Mushara-el-Obeid to Shebebat, 8 miles, 
from 3.30 p.m. to 9 p.m., the last part in the dark, during which troops 
wandered and often lost their way. 

3rd day, July 31st.—Marching by daylight was tried ; the start at 
5.30, arrival at 10.30 a.m., much exhausted from the intense heat. 
The distance covered was only nine miles from Shebebat to Abu 
Haraz, thence to Bana by the river-side. Now the chief hardship 
began to be experienced—the want of sleep. Rest was almost impos- 
sible, with little or no shade or protection from the intolerable sun, the 
heat and glare, all intensified by one of the plagues of old Egypt, 
myriads of maddening flies. 

4th day, August 1st.—Again by daylight, march off at 8.30, halt at 
9.0 am. Road good to Howsh-el-Gerun, 9 miles. Examination 
of the road ahead pronounced it impassable for wheels, so it was 
decided to send the artillery across the desert direct on Dakfilli, 25 
miles, one march to be made by our infantry and transport in two. 

5th day, August 2nd.—Once more by night march, starting at mid- 
night, arriving at 7 a.m. Eleven miles to Selmi by a road so infamously 
bad that it was marvellous how men and animals got over it. This 
Selmi was abreast of the great Shukak Pass, where the battle of 
Kirbekan was fought in 1885, and General Earle lost his life. The 
river passage is impeded by a cataract that few believed could be 
ascended, but the feat has since been accomplished by the gunboats 
taking advantage of high Nile. 

Gth day, August 3rd.—One battalion was pushed on to Dakfilli by 
a night march to effect a junction with the artillery, whose arrival it 
preceded by just one hour. The report made on the direct desert road 
was that it was suitable for transport, but not for troops, owing to the 
absence of water. The rest of the column reached Dakfilli later, 11 
miles. 

7th duy, August 4th—Started at midnight. Dakfilli to El Kab, a 
long and toilsome 18 miles’ march, accomplished in 18 hours, through 
heavy sand and latterly in great heat. But now the troops having 
been trained by easier stages, were in fine marching condition, and so 
far but fifty men had fallen out, two of them from the effects of the 
sun, the remainder with sore feet. 

8th day, August 5th.—lReached Huella, as it is called on the map, 
although Khoola seems the right name, a distance of 14 miles, covered 
between midnight and 3 a.M., the last three hours through heavy 
sand in trying heat. Huella is the point where the new line of 
railway coming from Wady Halfa will strike the Nile. 

KK 2 
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9th day, August 6th.—At Huella, and, indeed, some distance back, 
reports came in that strong reinforcements were shortly expected at 
Abu Hamed. Accordingly Hunter resolved to push on and complete 
the business in hand before the enemy was increased. The start 
was at midnight, the march 18 miles to Gindifab (not marked on 
map), which was reached at 8 a.m. Another 18 miles only interposed 
to the goal, and the next day’s march would probably bring on a 
collision, with more or less decisive results. The troops were in 
excellent condition ; their conduct had been admirable throughout 
the march, no grumbling, the most perfect discipline. 

10th day, August 7th—The start was at 5.30 p.m.; the march 
continued till midnight, then a halt to rest and sleep for an hour 
and a-half, then move on till 3.30 a.m. At Ginnifar, a little more 
than 2 miles from Abu Hamed, a halt .of two hours became 
necessary to square up the transport, which was formed into a laager, 
or defensible square, surrounded by a parapet of sacks, boxes, and 
saddles, and garrisoned by a half battalion under the command of 
Lieutenant Wolseley, of the Cheshire regiment. 

Abu Hamed was now in sight, and Hunter lost no time in making 
his dispositions for attack. No exact knowledge existed of the strength 
of the garrison, but it was believed they were full of fight, confident 
they could hold the place against any attack from the land side, 
unaided, that is to say by gunboats. Numbers of men could be seen 
lining the shelter trenches which had been thrown up across the 
entrances to the village, and along the front to cover the outer walls. 
It was seen that the larger houses were held and loopholed. 

At 6.30 a.m. Hunter’s attacking force, thirteen companies, in all some 
eight hundred men, with half as many more in support, and accompanied 
by the Krupps and the Maxims, were deployed in two lines in front of 
the desert side of the town. Each of the three battalions to be engaged 
had four companies in the firing line and two in reserve ; the remain- 
der of the battalion left with the baggage had two companies in 
front and one in reserve. The order was to fix bayonets and advance 
to within 300 yards of the place, where the Krupps were to open fire 
und prepare the attack. When the final “advance”? sounded the 
Soudanese rushed the trenches, and charging over walls, down little 
alleys, and through narrow lanes, forced their way into the place. 
Then small knots and groups worked through the whole village, 
coming out at the upper end. Here and there small parties of 
dervish horse dashed out at a gallop, and were off out of range 
before the Maxims could be brought to bear. Already the village 
was in flames, but many of the houses were still held stubbornly. 
These houses were peculiarly well adapted for defence. Built with blind, 
windowless walls, having but one entrance or doorway only two feet 
high, their roofs strongly constructed to withstand the tropical rains, 
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yet uninflammable, each house was a little fortress in itself, and cach 
in turn had to be taken in a disjointed series of separate actions that 
lasted until noon. So determined was the resistance in one house 
that the fire from its occupants could not be silenced until artillery 
was brought up and literally razed it to the ground. How stubborn 
was the defence may be seen from the details of the fighting; the 
garrison was 700 strong ; of these some 50 escaped, the rest died at 
their posts fighting strenuously to the last like rats in a pit. They 
were led by the Robatat Sheikhs, all of whom were killed, although 
others of the tribe came in after the capture and promised support. 

Hunter’s subsequent proceedings were of the kind that might be 
expected from so judicious and resourceful a commander, and fitly 
completed an operation that from start to finish may serve as a model 
for desert warfare. It was in the first place essential to make good 
the ground gained, to assure his position at Abu Hamed, for there 
was no means of knowing how its loss would be taken, whether it 
would be acquiesced in or an attempt made from Berber to recover it. 
The effect on Berber, as we know, was to cause its prompt evacuation, 
but Hunter, like a prudent soldier, established the bulk of his three 
battalions and the artillery force outside the village in a post strength- 
ened by earthworks; the fourth battalion was stationed up stream 
as an advanced outpost. The best houses in the village were chosen 
for hospitals and store houses. He had no fears of being able to hold 
it ; he was well provided with food and ammunition, he had still touch 
of the base at Kissingar, and his one want, that of boats, was soon 
remedied, as we know. 

The possession of Abu Hamed and the occupation of Berber by 
Hunter’s force, may fairly be considered as the beginning of the last 
act in the conquest of the Soudan. There are some sanguine spirits 
indeed who already fix the Sirdar’s entry into Khartoum for the early 
spring, possibly for February next, and it is quite on the cards 
that he will have a “ walk over,” that he will reach the winning post 
without further struggle. No doubt many things make in his 
favour. He has been fortunate enough to get his gunboats up through 
the difficult water of the Monasir country, ascending cataracts many 
believed to be all but impassable even at high Nile. From Abu 
Hamed the river upward is open to Berber, Metemmeh, even to Khar- 
toum ; gunboats will be able to travel up and down this long reach 
almost unmolested, for they have been always greatly dreaded by the 
dervishes, and the decisive help they afforded in the Dongola affair 
cannot as yet be forgotten. With such éc/aireurs continually recon- 
noitring and patrolling the river, Kitchener may count upon having 
the most accurate and the earliest information of the enemy’s position 
and intentions. A matter of immediate and pressing importance is the 
control of Metemmeh, from which the enemy might at any moment, 
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by moving across the Bayuda desert, seriously threaten our base and 
communications. Merawi, Korti, El Debbeh, even Dongola and the 
whole course of the Nile are within reach of a daring raid by the 
desert roads, all well provided with wells. Danger of this sort will 
best be met by the occupation of Metemmeh, a bold not to say 
hazardous operation, but possibly within Kitchener’s means and of 
such paramount importance as to counterbalance any risk. 

That Berber, again, has been thus obtained without striking a blow 
is an advantage difficult to overestimate. We have now reached a 
point when at last full use may be made of the Berber-Suakin route, 
the subject of so much controversy in this and in all previous cam- 
paigns. The difficulty so many held unsurmountable, and with 
arguments that have never been set aside, is now at an end; with the 
Nile terminus of the road in our possession the road can be safely 
traversed from end to end, without fear of serious interference from 
any enemy, and its physical obstacles practically disappear. There 
is pretty certain intelligence that Osman Digna has gone off the war 
path, and foreseeing a coming change in the order of things, has with- 
drawn to his old home on the higher waters of the Atbara. That his 
district is not very hostile was proved by General Hunter, who 
directly he arrived at Abu Hamed was able to explore part of the 
much-dreaded Ariab desert, the long waterless tract between the Nile 
and Om Bak which was said to forbid passage to troops advancing 
from Suakin. But with this Ariab desert in our hands supplies could 
be sent from Berber to meet them, while a more careful examination 
of the desert would probably improve the wells, producing water, as 
has already happened on the Wady Halfa side, where its presence 
was never hoped for. So firmly do our officers at the front believe 
in the speedy opening up of the Suakin-Berber road, that it was said 
in Cairo not long since that all parcels and papers, even the linen 
left behind at the wash, were to be forwarded vid Suakin. 

These then, recapitulating, are the cards that Sir Herbert Kitchener 
holds in his now admittedly capable hands. He is firmly established 
on the last reach of the great river within touch probably of Khartoum 
itself ; his gunboats will certainly have free and unimpeded access at 
least to Metemmeh, if not to Omdurman. He has a second and 
much shorter line of communication from Berber to the Red Sea, 
although the older, the earlier-established road through all its length 
from Abu Hamed to Wady Halfa, Assouan, Naghamadi, and Cairo 
is by railway now nearly completed, and, therefore, to be preferred. 
The progress of the last part of this line is a triumph of engineering 
very creditable to those who have planned and all but carried it out, 
especially to Lieutenant Girouard, R.E. Doubts were long expressed 
as to the possibility of completing this line, and many disbelieved 
that it could be constructed at all within the date given. Yet the 
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line was pushed steadily on, slowly perhaps, but always with positive 
advance in the right direction, and now Girouard has been over its 
whole length of line to beyond Abu Hamed, which, till Hunter’s cap- 
ture, was still in the air. The work is now being undertaken back from 
Abu Hamed to meet the advancing line. Embankments and cuttings 
are being made, so nothing will remain but to lay the rails. It is 
expected that by Christmas at latest, probably before, the whole line 
will be open and ready for use. Such are the Sirdar’s advantages, 
what are the objections, the obstacles to his final advance ? 

The considerations that may still check and delay him are three- 
fold, as I have said, political, financial, and military. With the first- 
named, and the questions of high international policy involved, I am 
hardly competent to deal. I cannot presume to be in the inner 
councils of the Government or to fathom their intentions, but these 
are surely not to retrograde now when Khartoum is in sight. In any 
case, the decision must soon be made. For more than a year and a 
half the campaign in the Soudan has been running on like a bill of 
accommodation constantly renewed. But someone has said nothing 
is so certain as quarter day, and the time of inevitable maturity is 
now near at hand. Itmust be apparent even to the man in the street 
that an expedition carried out at such a cost, with so large an expendi- 
ture of means, cannot terminate till its principal object has been 
gained. We shall, no doubt, be told that our mandate is ended with 
the overthrow of the Khalifa, and the eradication of the last 
vestiges of Mahdism, that we should hand the Soudan over to its 
legitimate proprietor the Khedive, and once more scuttle out of the 
country. This would, indeed, be to sacrifice all that has been gained, 
to throw money into the gutter, and to do cruel injury to those for 
whom we undertook the campaign. Without British support Egypt 
could not hold the Soudan an hour, and the sooner this is realised the 
better. If we are not strong enough to face the music, to hold our 
ground permanently, to keep the Soudan when completely conquered, 
it would be far better to forbid Kitchener to take the last move. He 
is now perfectly safe, his defensive position is all but impregnable, he 
is at the Khalifa’s door, and if no other reasons existed for ending the 
business, can afford to wait there till he goes out on the other side. 
But this again is only a postponement, a fresh renewal of the 
inevitable bill. 

The financial is,in some respects, a smaller difficulty, and, as I believe, 
is already partially overcome. Many people have wondered, during 
Kitchener’s ample and careful preparations, where he obtained the 
sinews of war. Railway construction costs money, and although the 
Sirdar is a noted economist, buying always in the cheapest market, 
his contractors must be paid. No doubt the Egyptian army is main- 
tained, whether in Upper or Lower Egypt, and the war need not 
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seriously add to the budget on that head, but it is now above its 
normal strength, and there are many additional officers engaged on 
special service. In any case ready money is wanted for current needs, 
and it is probably provided by the Egyptian exchequer out of current 
receipts. Ifthe best way to save money is not to spend it, the con- 
verse is equally true. The controllers of the Caisse need not be sur- 
prised when the balance comes to be struck that there is no surplus to be 
handed over. After the experience of last year it will simplify 
matters to withhold money that would be so tightly locked up as to be 
ever afterwards unavailable. Report says that Egypt has been blessed 
with a magnificent harvest this year; the returns from cotton and 
sugar cultivation have been unusually good, and the surplus, which is 
not likely to go to the Caisse, is calculated at a couple of millions of 
pounds. 

Expenditure on a much larger scale must, however, be met before 
the last obstacle to Kitchener’s successful occupation of Khartoum 
can be removed. All authorities are now agreed that the Egyptian 
army alone is unequal to the task. Some of my critics fell foul of 
me when I ventured to insist upon this in a previous number of this 
Review ; but we have since heard that the opinion of experts is all the 
same way. It would be both unfair and unkind to disparage the 
Egyptian troops now, after a year’s campaigning in which they have 
proved their quality in the field. Yet it cannot and must not be for- 
gotten that hitherto they have fought invariably with an overwhelm- 
ing superiority of numbers. The Sirdar said openly last year that he 
never meant to attack unless his force was as three to one. Hunter 
the other day at Abu Hamed was at least two to one, and the 
desperate nature of the fight forecasts what the dervishes will do 
with their backs to the wall. As their resistance narrows their 
courage will grow more and more unyielding, and it would be to 
accept a monstrous risk to send up the Egyptians against the 
entrenchments of Omdurman. We cannot admit the possibility of 
failure in the last supreme engagement, and to make all sure the 
native army must be strengthened and stiffened with British and 
British Indian troops. 

But this will mean money, and money from the British Exchequer, 
while other rather serious questions must also be raised when this 
last indispensable step is taken. That Parliament will consent to vote 
the necessary funds will scarcely be doubted, although the request will 
certainly unchain the Opposition and stir up renewed animosity abroad. 
The real difficulty will be to provide the troops on any extensive scale. 
There are the three British regiments of the army of occupation, 
and this garrison will shortly be reinforced by another battalion, the 
Seaforth Highlanders from Crete. But even if these four battalions 
could all be spared from Lower Egypt, a measure much to be depre- 
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cated, they would be insufficient to make the advance upon Khartoum 
a perfectly sure success. It has been calculated that two full brigades 
would be wanted for the business, and if this force is to be brought 
together in Egypt it can only be by denuding the Mediterranean 
garrisons or unduly drawing upon the army corps at home. In point 
of fact, our army of to-day is unequal to the strain of a small war 
without calling out the first-class reserves, and we have here strong 
confirmation of the suspicions already existent of the utter inadequacy 
of our military forces. The calling out of the reserves is not perhaps 
a great matter, but it has a great sound, and to confess that the 
Soudan cannot be completely subjugated without it will surely raise 
much outcry. It is possible that some escape can be found by the 
manipulation of regimental reliefs, so as to concentrate a sufficient 
force temporarily in Egypt and simply to carry out the conquest. 
The business should not occupy much time. The Sirdar’s idea, I 
understand, is to run his British regiments straight through from 
Cairo to Abu Hamed by train; the distance can be covered in five 
days when all is ready ; possibly an Indian brigade might be brought 
to co-operate from Suakin if the present Frontier troubles have so 
far settled down as to allow the withdrawal. Under such conditions 
the final rush might be completed within a few weeks, and Khar- 
toum would be carried with great éclat. The alternative is to sit down 
and wait for the development of events, for that natural collapse of 
Abdullahi’s power that is already foreshadowed. The news is con- 
flicting, but Hunter may expect more authentic news of the exact 
state of affairs at Omdurman. Reports are current of increasing dis- 
affection, of quarrels and fighting between the troops at Metemmeh 
and a force of insurgent Djaalins, the tribe that people the district 
around. It is said that Djaalin emissaries have reached Cairo with 
overtures of assistance against the Khalifa. The indications every- 
where confirm the belief that the people will gladly side against the 
tyrant. But he may still count upon his Baggarah troops, who will 
surely fight to the last with all the vigour of despair. 
Arthur GRIFFITHS. 








AT ARCACHON. 


‘«Kirie, kirie eleison, kiri.... Fa, mi, ré, fa, fa. 
Ohé! Wolframb! vas tu finir tes borborygmes sur le piano ? 
Vous ne valez pas une action d’Arcachon.—Sol, sol. ... 
Veux-tu la partition de Fualdés ?”—En18.. Goncourr. 


Be 


Excerr of a Sunday, when the red funnels and black hulks of the 
four fishing steamers lying midway between the shores mingle with 
the sea-view inconsequent modern lines, the Basin of Arcachon at 
low tide might pass for a belated inlet of prehistoric seas. Towards 
midday the water slides off the mud-banks where the oysters lie, the 
sticks like unto reeds stand out in thickets, and only winding channels 
are left where stretched two hours before a plain monotonously blue, 
rimmed by a narrow strip of coast, blue-green with Gironde pines. 
Then, too, the craft peopling the channels bears, in the effective 
simplicity of the tackling, surprising likeness to those achievements 
of primitive seamanship of which the hollowed log of half-atavistic 
memory, with its single-bellied sail of tanned skin, is a classic, 
although doubtless visionary, symbol. This resurrection of pristine 
things, however, let it be at once admitted, might remain in the 
extremely spectral state of a wraith of reminiscence were it not for 
the curiously helpful contribution to the illusion afforded by the 
occasional constructions stranded on the mud-banks. One looks upon 
these constructions inevitably as ‘‘ Noah’s Arks,” and not by force of 
any wilful literary foregone conclusion, but constrainedly ; for what 
they really are—pontons, or a sort of house-boat moored among the 
oyster parks to afford shelter for the police thereof—is an inquiry left 
absolutely vague by any reasoning, however ingenious, based upon 
their unusual aspect or their possible utility; and nothing that a 
conventionally instructed person is likely to behold resembles so for- 
tuitously the “ house-boat”’ sort of craft which the first pages of the 
illustrated Bible have made familiar to him. 

It is thus obviously out of the largest of these undeveloped barges 
that the uncomplicated beings thronging in the channels or along the 
beach have issued. In fact, the small craft and the men that handle 
it wear an air so early-geologic mainly owing to the insistent way in 
which the Noah’s Ark effect is impressed. The resemblance to the 
classic ark is complete ; but suggestive resemblance is not enough : 
the resemblance is dwelt upon, multiplied, intensified by the fact that 
it appears in not merely one ark, but in some eight or ten or twelve, 
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or even fourteen. The effect upon the eye is like that upon the ear 
of iteration in writing. The point is driven home. Just as in the 
one case even a fallacious argument may become for the time being 
plausible, so in the other the force of a suggestion caught at a glance 
may be rendered so palpable by mere repetition as to produce an 
illusion, an illusion that works the spell of reality ; and such was the 
case with my Noak’s Arks so constantly under the eye at Arcachon. 
The eye ended by being convinced of the reality of what it seemed 
to see ; and all things naturally took their place in the proper line of 
perspective. The fishermen became Stone-Age, more or less, and the 
Basin an “ inland sea” with archologically lacustrine possibilities ; 
the stars took on their literary glamour known to Job; and upon the 
sand I half expected to witness disembarking Phoenician or Cartha- 
ginian sailors, whom shortly I should see lighting the famous fire by 
which they first discovered glass. These Noah’s Arks succeed at last 
in giving a quaint far-away aspect to things otherwise unutterably 
uninteresting and usual. 

The peculiarity of this impression was due, let me admit it 
instantly, to the fact that it was not, after all, Arcachon, the 
Arcachon known to ladies and gentlemen who assemble there during 
the season, nor yet even less the Arcachon of those Sunday visitors 
from Bordeaux who vary their strolls on the sands with much 
quaffing of “bocks’”’ at this or that “café concert,” that was in 
question. In the first place, October is late in the year, too late to 
find Arcachon Arcachon; and secondly, I chanced by sheer good 
luck upon the most characteristic corner of the real Arcachon—a small} 
terrace serving as stylobate for a low three-roomed fisherman’s 
cottage, and washed twice a day when the moon was full by the tide. 
How completely the fisherman who had given me shelter represented 
for me the genius of the place, familiarity with him solicits me more 
and more to attempt to reveal. But the special charm of the spot 
was just this, that there was a genius /oci which my happy surround- 
ings prevented me from overlooking. It would have been so extra- 
ordinarily easy to overlook it, even to pass weeks in Arcachon and 
not come upon it; to retire even to one’s winter quarters dissatis- 
fied with this ‘ one-of-a-dozen” watering places, as Arcachon cer- 
tainly cannot avoid remaining in the memory of many, in spite of 
its pine woods. There on my terrace, however, with its high stone 
wall, communion with the new and modern Arcachon—and the 
place as known to holiday-makers and the guide-books is so new 
and modern as almost to rival Chicago—which is out of sight and 
hearing, was a more or less difficult matter. With fishermen all 
about me as handsome in their sunburnt way as a terra-cotta vase, 
and with a particularly perfect type of this special form of the 
Great Potter’s Art under the same roof with me, I found myself 
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happily dispensed from swelling my private list, headed, I regret 
to say, by Etretat, notwithstanding Mr. Henry James’s lyric pages, 
of pretty little frittering French coast towns, where I have played 
with petits chevaux, and found myself, on the second or third 
evening, from sheer ennui, at the local theatre, as stupidly engaged 
as others who were decked out with even more pretentions to 
ineptitude than I. 

The moment when the scene from my terrace became most com- 
pulsorily satisfactory, when I was most pharisaic in my mood of scorn 
of those who had taken up their quarters in any other spot, was 
between four of the clock and six in the afternoon. Then succeeded 
manifold minutes of gently changing effects of light upon a surface 
of simply composed lines, which a literary artist could not hope to 
render at all, but of which he might only have pigeonholed the 
record, like dried leaves in bulk, and which even the painter’s brush 
could venture only to synthesise approximately, without preserving 
really one of the moments that had ravished his eye. The sun which 
rises aslant across the eastern end of the Basin had by this late after- 
noon hour dropped on its course so close to the pines that fringe the 
dunes running high and parallel with the coast behind the beach, 
that the white light of noon had already become fortuitously decom- 
posed, and purples and violets and pale wraiths of reds covered witha 
film as of Eastern textures woven of iridescent hues imitated from 
the insides of shells, the jagged channel of peacock-blue waters lined 
by boats of all possible sombre colours, and the brown marshy plots 
left by the retreating tide where the white Noah’s Arks were stranded. 
Eastern, Oriental, were all these colours, and even these lines. It was 
the tide and the late hour that had worked together the magic of 
the transformation. I remember a point on the river wall in Cairo, 
where the shipping comes up at Boulak, from which the Nile had 
much the aspect of this translucent channel at Arcachon, which was 
all that was left of the broad basin of a few hours before. The sticks 
plunged into the soil of the parks to prevent the fish from eating the 
oysters played wonderfully the réle of reeds and bullrushes. But 
above all, in, and over, and transforming all, were these delicate tints of 
evening, the product of slanting sunrays and of rising mists. There 
was very little life anywhere. The fishermen come home later or go 
out later; their torches were to be seen by eight o’clock flashing all 
about the Basin. But meanwhile the spectator had this ravishing 
series of effects quite quietly to himself. It was wonderfully well 
worth taking advantage of the fact. And if the moon shone bright 
and the water was still, the scene while the tide delayed was more 
than ever Egyptian as the eye followed the channel towards La 
Teste. 


Of course there are thousands of land and sea effects like this at 
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as many points on the planet far away from the Nile. But nothing 
could be more surprising than to find such a one at Arcachon. To 
behold again such colours and such lines made Arcachon for me forth- 
with distinguished in so effectively altering the series of anticipated 
impressions for which the reports of people who had been there and 
the guide-books I had read were responsible. 


II. 


It is no element of destruction in the illusion which the evening 
lights across the Nile-like channel, the pink sky, the stakes of the 
oyster parks, and the Noah’s Arks combine to produce, that the tongue 
spoken by the natives of the beach at St. Ferdinand is for the time 
being an incomprehensible dialect. There one is in the very thick of 
the Gascon patois. French is for these fishermen an accomplishment 
as artificial, and one not so very much more easily acquired than it 
is for a foreigner. It is from deference to the outside world and with 
a certain airiness that they condescend to speak in French to those 
who pass their way. Yet the Government under which they hold 
their concessions to fish for royans or to cultivate oysters, and 
because of which when they build their tiny houses they place the 
windows in the doors in order to avoid a portion of the portes et fené- 
tres tax, is not Gascon, nor even happy Provencal, but French, and 
republicanly so. Of this they reck little, save when the commissaire 
of La Teste causes to be posted up some new decree of the Ministry 
of Marine. Then about the cabin of the Douanes collects an anxious 
little company of fishermen awaiting some learned person who will 
read out to the gathering the new orders that have emanated from that 
distant Paris, which they think of as given over irremediably to farceurs, 
escroqueurs, filous, or rastaquouéres. Parisians they suppose engaged 
chiefly in making wn joli potin, and if I had told them my opinion 
with the same frankness with which they exchanged theirs, I should 
have agreed with them ; not thereby, however, wishing for a moment 
to differentiate that capital from other centres where men congregate 
for vain activities and fatiguing pleasures. It is only on some such 
occasion as this that one realises that the people along the borders of 
this Basin are attached by civic ties to the other citoyens and citoyennes 
of the Republic. They comment upon the new decree in a sort of 
mood of acquiescent callousness, the mood that a man adopts towards 
a domineering wife in the interests merely of a quiet life. Then the 
richness and rapidity of the patois become full of interest and excite- 
ment to the philologist, and of bewilderment, not only to the utter 
foreigner, but even to one who is sufficiently initiated into the mysteries 
of the inimitable sister tongue never to blunder over the / when he is 
called upon to pronounce /es haricots, a solicitation almost as often 
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made here, let me add, where butchers are not plentiful, as in Boston, 
where one of the traditions makes for beans. Que voulez-vous ? What 
can one make of such sentences as these :—/ow moukeroun de la candelle 
semba @oun bord, or bau prine mas bottés et me baut anne aou pare, 
or bonne trop bhoutatte, or menats trop boutatte ? Not very much, 
assuredly, except when heard amid all their lively context of look and 
gesture in which this energetic people indulge. On paper these 
words are more easily deciphered, and when the French and the 
patois are placed side by side the likeness is often easily enough that 
of members of the same family. Thus:—Vous me rapporteres deux 
douzaines Whuitres quand vous irczs au parc becomes in Gascon Me por- 
terats dous doutzenés @ustes wan au geerats aou pare, spelling the 
words according to the sounds of English letters and syllables. But 
it is not easy to see by what processes of decay or arrested growth 
menats trop boutatte has become, or remains, the recognised (Gascon 
way of saying vous m’arez trop mis, or why, when a Gascon wishes to 
say je vous at trop mis, he says bonne trop boutattle. 

All this, without Baschet, de Grateloup, Meste Verdié, Diez, or 
Gaston Paris under the hand, is a mystery that piques to penetration. 
The patois impresses one immediately as having in it a large infusion 
of Spanish words, and as sounding much like Italian in that there is 
a tendency to give every syllable its value, and to keep that value 
uniform and the sounds unalterable, whatever the collocations of con- 
sonants and vowels. But if, as I said, one is not a Diez, one gets to 
wondering if it is French worn down, worn away by friction, and 
then stereotyped in some mysterious way by usage, without the me- 
chanical aid of the press; or if it has ever been written down and is 
sufficiently rich, logical, and complete to be capable of forming the 
arsenal for a literature, like Basque or Provencal ; or if, finally, it is a 
precious remnant, a sort of geologic déhis, of a tongue as ancient as 
that spoken under the dome of the Palais Mazarin, but more fortunate 
than that in being still uncaged, still awaiting its poet to give classic 
rigidity like a Shakespeare to its now vivid and flexible idioms ? 
Whatever the answer to these questions, it soon becomes obvious that 
neither these nor any like them prevent the ostréicu/teurs of this Basin 
from arriving in good time to eat their sowpe four days in the week, 
and sometimes twice a day, hot from the chimney coals; and any 
pleasure to be taken in philologic speculations cannot honestly be 
compared with the delights that assiduous cultivation of the oyster of 
Arcachon afford. 


III. 


It is the oyster that has made Arcachon what it is in the world. 
But no animal, with even the rudiments of a moral life, ever bore the 
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weight of its responsibility with a more becoming humility. The 
recognition of its racial superiority is older than France herself. The 
Romans, who penetrated everywhere, with a sense as keen and as 
serenely personal as the Englishman’s of their national mission as 
civilisers, naturally found out this Basin and feasted off this Gascon 
mollusk. It lost none of its flabbiness, however; it developed no stiff- 
necked generations like the clam; whatever natural pride it may 
have felt in discovering itself of some utility in the world it alto- 
gether crushed out, and it continued to bask gregariously on the mud- 
banks by the side of the Nile-like channel under the soft shining of 
great stars, as tranquil spectators of the changes of the seasons as 
any incarnation of life in Egypt. This went on for some two thousand 
recorded years; for how long before, witnessed only by the owners of 
the primeval pirogues, I have not the slightest aspiration to estimate. 
Then came the year 1848. In that year everything in France was 
in revolution, and the oyster clan at Arcachon came in for a good 
respectable uprising as well. It was the era of large and generous 
enthusiasms, the period in which Renan came to maturity and wrote 
what should be his most famous and is his greatest book, the very 
pyramid bed-rock base of the whole accidented structure that he 
reared later on, monumentum acre perennius, his L’ Avenir de la Science. 
Some scientists dropped down among the Arcachon oysters and made 
a veritable revolution on the mud-banks. Since 1848 the changes 
which have taken place in the molluscan way of living, in the general 
capacity of the oyster to resist attack, in the whole economy of 
oyster existence, are so great as to have really but one parallel in 
the history of racial evolution, namely, the rise of the Japanese during 
the last twenty years. The Arcachon oyster has been tutored, dry- 
nursed, coddled, eaten, flattered, and acclaimed like the people of the 
Far Kast, by the English and the French, and he has responded to 
these attentions in ways which reflect the highest credit on his bene- 
factors. But no philosopher can look with entire equanimity upon 
this expansion. He beholds the agitation of Young India and of 
Young Egypt, and the way in which Japan in twenty years has 
conquered the world. Let the ostréiculteurs beware of resting on their 
oars. Some night the entire oyster clan may arise in its might, 
numberless as the sands of the Basin, refuse for one whole summer to 
spawn for the glory of others, bribe their mortal enemies the crabs 
to aid them in removing the tiles, which they have learned to look 
upon only as snares of the conqueror, to some remote corner of the 
Basin, and renew a less troubled existence far away from their false 
friends on some solitary slimy beach. 

But for the moment, I admit, the danger is not pressing. The 
oyster farmers hold their young slaves in stricter leash than ever. 
And to be veritably dans le mouvement, “in the swim,” they have 
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formed a union. It suffices to-day in France for a stranger wearing a 
Deputy’s scarf to enter a district inhabited by peaceful labourers, and 
to tell them that there is a “crisis” hovering like a hawk above 
the village or the district, for a flutter to ensue in every working 
man’s dovecot, and then in reality a bird of prey to fall, and a “crisis” 
to arrive, which, without their interested intervention, would, most 
likely, never have been distinguished from the temporary passage of 
a cloud across the sun. It is no new revelation to the world that 
parliamentarism can be made “a profession like another,” as the 
French say, and in France particularly this is true. To be an Oppo- 
sition Member of Parliament is to invent an abuse, to concoct scandal, 
to create dissatisfaction among bodies of ordinarily quietly disposed 
men, and thus to gain notoriety in “the proletariat world” by doing 
what is called “espousing a cause.” But to espouse a cause is a 
terrible responsibility, and the progeny of such a union form usually 
all the disintegrating elements of society. 

At Arcachon, unhappily, half the world of oyster farmers cannot 
read nor write; and to this fact is largely due the failure of the 
present syndicat or trades union which, could it have succeeded, would 
have really served the interest of the oyster farmers, and been a 
gratifying exception to the average experiments of labour combina- 
tion which I have been describing. The oyster of the Basin is at 
three years old of fairly respectable stature, but as the currents of 
the Basin there are weaker than in some famous breeding-grounds, 
the bulk of water is less variable, and even its quality less favourable 
to the development of the young oyster. Hence the soil is less fatten- 
ing; and my host, Castro, tells me he has entirely renewed most of 
his park. The members of his profession, however, number some 
15,000 men, and all cling like the rest of humanity to life. From 
time to time comes a glut of their produce in the market, or a bad 
season of hot weather, when the prices fall. The present Mayor of 
Arcachon sought to show to the oyster farmers how they could par- 
tially remedy these natural accidents of trade, and conceived the union 
and a system of mutual aid. So many of them, however, refused to 
join the union, preferring to undersell, if they could, to the great 
buyers than to run the risk of having their oysters pine away and 
die ignominiously on their hands, that the scheme has hitherto failed, 
and, for the time being, it is the members of the union who would be 
finding themselves the sufferers were it not that the taste for oysters 
is so widespread and special that it is a rare thing to see this par- 
ticular form of merchandise not fairly well taken up. This result 
has done much to prepare the ground for socialist action ; but as yet 
no missionary of the new gospel has found his way to the quiet shores 
of this Basin, and the oysters are as succulent as ever. 

Several other animals than man know this as well ashe. One of 
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these I have often seen at work—the brigand chancres, and the others 
I have learnt something of at the Aquarium, where angels, horses, 
stars, anemones, torpedoes, the veiled and cloistral ray, and that 
fiendish monster who is the hero of Victor Hugo’s Travailleurs de la 
Mer, all fresh from the sea, live and move and have their outlandish 
being in conditions strange and incarnations fascinating. The 
chancre, especially, is a most terrible freebooter, the worthy rival of 
Pawnee Indians or the Black Flags of Tonkin. He succumbs only 
to magic. And as witness thereof I report accurately the following 
tale. 
IV. 

“« Dog’s name ! ’’ said Castro to me, one afternoon as we sat on his 
terrace in conversation. The tide had gone down, all the mud-banks 
were visible, the Basin had more than ever the aspect of an inland 
sea, a quiet lake with low shores in easy access to the populations 
that gained their living from fishing in its waters. As my eye 
followed the horizon rim from the south-east far round to the north- 
west, it rested here and there on little villages, on the church spire of 
Mestras, on quiet fishing hamlets, which, while guarding their separate 
existence, I saw were, after all, integral parts of one great homogeneous 
pays, itself seeming to possess its own organic life, and slowly melting 
away as my host talked, in spite of the sailors’ oaths which gave rude 
shocks to the image forming in my mind, into an older sea and country, 
—the land of the Galilean fishermen. 

“ Dog’s name!” said Castro, “the old fellow you see coming up 
the beach has no luck. You’ve seen yourself what a catch of royans 
the other fishermen bring home, and here it is the fourth day he 
returns without a single one. It is hard lines for the old man.” 

“* What does it mean?” I asked. 

“ I] y a quelque chose,” he replied, shaking his head mysteriously. 

“ Yes, naturally ‘something,’’’ I retorted. ‘* Perhaps his net is 
new.” 

“ Oh, no,” said Castro, ** some one has done him a bad turn; that’s 
all there is about it. You can’t fight against the evil eye.” 

I laughed. 

But he replied, again shaking his head, “ Oh, there’s something, 
there’s something.”” And I induced him to continue. ‘“ Before I had 
my park,” said he, “I fished myself. One day I put my knee out 
of joint getting out of my boat. My leg got so bad I called in a 
doctor; but he set it badly. I didn’t tell him what I was going to 
do, but when the leg began to swell and get black, and I couldn’t 
stand the pain and the look of it, and couldn’t walk, one day a friend 
of mine was here, and he said to me, ‘ Mon ami, you do what I tell 
you and you'll be all right to-morrow.’ ‘ What is that?’ said I. 
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‘Go and see the rabeteur [ vr bouteur | over at Mestras,’ saidhe. ‘ But 
I ean’t walk,’ said I. ‘ Never you mind about that,’ said he, ‘ we'll 
put your bed on my cart, and my ass’ll carry you there—Voi/d!’ I 
let myself be taken over, and I saw the raboteuvy—we call him the 
sorcier, we others ; and he looked at my leg and gave it a wrench and 
rubbed something on it, and I came back in my boat—Voild! Well, 
when the doctor saw I was strong on my leg again he was surprised, 
but I said nothing about what I had done, and the next morning I 
went out to fish for royans. Cursed dog’s name! I caught nothing. 
And I came back like that for a fortnight. Then I knew there was 
something. I went to see the sorcicv, and the next day my net was 
full. Voili!”’ 

“ But, my friend,” I asked, *“ you don’t really mean to say that 
you suppose this man has a power so strange Y ” 

‘“‘ But I have proved it,” he replied. 

“To prove it you would have to do what you did a thousand 
times.” 

“It’s proven to us others, I tell you,” he said. ‘ Some three or 
four years ago the chancres ate up thousands of young oysters, so 
that we didn’t know what to do. But not only mine. They went 
along the tiles of my neighbours, and all the young oysters were 
eaten up there as well as in my ground; but @/ faut avoir Pail. I 
remembered the sorcicr, and rowed over to Mestras. I told hm 
what I came for. He said, ‘ Listen to me, then. Do what I tell 
you. Dig four holes inside the square some twenty centimétres deep 
at each corner of the square, and put new tiles therein, and the 
chancres won't trouble you any more.’ I came away and didn't 
think much about it ; but [dug the holes and I put fresh tiles therein, 
and then forgot. A week later my neighbour and I met. He said, 
‘Well, how are you getting on.’ ‘It couldn’t be better, said I. 
* Comment ¢’ said he, ‘you are not eaten up by the chancres ?’ 
‘Non pas,’ said I. ‘* Comment non pas?’ said he. ‘I don’t know,’ 
said I, ‘ but I haven’t any trouble with the chancres.’ Then I 
remembered what I had done; and, cursed dog’s name! I didn’t see 
a chancre all that year. Yet all the young on my neighbour's tiles 
just the other side of the path—you know how little the distance is 
—were eaten by the chancres. Voila !” 

Acquiescing with a smile as if I were convinced, Castro went on. 
* Voila ! Il faut avoir Pail. But I didn’t tell my neighbours. I kept 
the matter to myself. ‘Till one day the man who took me over on 
his ass to Mestras told me the crabs were doing the same thing in 
his park, and that he was knocked out. Cursed dog’s name! I don’t 
wish anybody any ill, and I do rather good than ill, and I said to 
him, Cursed dog’s name! I will tell you what you are todo. And 
if you listen to me you will tickle the dougres. I didn’t tell my 
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neighbours, because that wasn’t my affair. But I told the man who 
carried me over to Mestras on my bed behind his ass, because I don’t 
wish anybody any ill; and, cursed dog’s name! the bougres were 
tickled. And you see what I told you. Voila !” 

I asked for more information about the sorcerer. “Oh,” said 
Castro, “the people all round the Basin goto him. He is plus fort 
than all the doctors. J/ y a quelque chose, and he is a fisherman like 
us others. There was a man who had a trouble with his spinal 
column, and he became more and more doubled up. The doctors 
came from Arcachon and Mestras and all round the shore to see him 
over there opposite. But they did him no good. Then he sent over 
for the sorcerer, and all the doctors were there. He came in, and, 
cursed dog’s name! in his dress like this, like us others. The doctors 
looked at him and said, ‘ What, and do you then think to heal 
this man?’ He said nothing himself. Then he asked, ‘ Will you 
believe me if I heal him?’ And they said‘ Yes.’ Then he took 
off the shirt of the ill man and passed his hand across the back, and 
found the spot immediately. Then he asked again the doctors, 
‘Will you believe me if I heal him?’ And they looked on all of 
them together, and told him to do what he would. So he waited no 
longer, but placing his knee in the small of his back like that’ (Castro 
got up and applied his bony pate//a to my backbone while he placed 
his hands upon my shoulders), “ he gave a pull like that, and crack ! 
the man was cured, cursed dog’s name! And the doctors all looked on 
amzed, for the man had been six months in bed, and he walked now, 
and he could fish like us others. Voi/d !” 

Castro does not read nor write. He regards priests as wine-bibbers,. 
and the Church as a money-making machine, although he admits that 
there are good priests, and he likes Protestantism because he thinks it. 
charitable. He goes to church only on jféfe days, and his language 
and his general state of mind cannot be held to be the result of what 
nowadays is known as suggestion. Moreover, his is not an isolated 
instance. I repeat, he is a type of what is to be found along these 
sands all about the Basin, as I have assured myself by conversation 
with many another of his fellows. I suddenly realised that I was in 
a land of utter superstition, among a people who, if told that the 
earth goes round the sun, would think their interlocutor either mad or 
a farceur ; who, while they believe that “it is necessary to have an 
eye,” that is, to be alert of mind, astute, unable to be “ taken in,” still 
believe that if the sardines fail three days running to enter a particular 
net, the net is bewitched—that there must be quelque chose; anda 
people who bring their injured and their dying across their inland 
sea, or in their beds along by way of the shore, to the wise and tender 


_ sorcerer, who knows more than all the doctors of the schools, and 


cures them with a touch, or exorcises evil spirits of unclean crabs, 
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precipitating them out of the parks into the sea. Tortunately, the 
fisherman sorcerer is an unambitious man, and has no wish to scour 
the country or to visit Bordeaux. He is content with his fame 
throughout these shores. But really, if my morning paper hadn’t 
come regularly, bringing me news of the movements of the Japanese 
fleet in the Yellow Sea, I should have perhaps found some difficulty 
in not being bewitched myself. Without Saul’s singular accessibility 
to psychic illusions, I might have seen in the path of moonlight, 
trembling nightly from quiet shore to quiet shore, my Damascus Road. 
But literally what I was could find no exacter parallel than that of an 
average Roman traveller in the country in Judea towards the year 
18 or 20 of our era. 

On the evening of the day when I had this talk with Castro, and 
saw how he and his friends were real pagans, pagan, and for that all 
the more charming, I came back along the sands from a long walk 
towards Moulleau. It was already so dark that I occasionally 
stumbled across the iron chains of an anchor lying, now that the tide 
had gone down, along the beach. The boats lying on their sides 
were black shadows for the most part, bulking like toppled pyramids. 
I was therefore surprised when of a sudden I saw a white sail raised 
across one of these black shadows, two lighted candles, and then, as I 
drew near, a priest, himself in white stole, with arms outstretched over 
the boat, and a man with uncovered head and several small children 
bowing, while he muttered a prayer. Not a soul was in sight or 
hearing as this act of the blessing of his boat was performed for the 
unfortunate sardine fisherman whose bad luck had been the cause of 
Castro’s revelations. 

V. 

The very thing that Sebastian Castro was himself,as well as what the 
average inhabitants of these coast hamlets were and are, illustrated 
once again brilliantly, and for me almost definitively, how little either 
superstition or illiteracy should be looked upon as gauges of the point 
of human development reached by individuals. Neither one nor the 
other has necessary connection with moral worth, with virtus, and they 
may exist contemporaneously with superior education—with, that is, 
superior cerebral capabilities and refined temperaments. For the 
question of superstition the case has been long proven. The Roman 
officers whom Livy shows us taking the omens, and the ancestors of 
many of those whom Mr. Wendell calls the gentry of New England, 
who were so roundly persuaded as to the existence of witches, and 
indeed, the whole devout Christian world that sets such store by the 
unessentials of Christianity, the aberglaube, were and are none the less 
brave and resourceful commanders, philanthropic clergy, or capable 
hog-reeves, or, as Mr. Gladstone went on until recently demonstrating, 
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generous-minded Prime Ministers, or penetrating critics of Homer. 
No doubt there are superstitions that are degrading, but there is a 
general notion that all superstition is, and essentially so; and it is 
really worth while affirming a harmless personal conviction that it has 
nothing whatever necessarily to do with personal moral worth, or even 
human as distinguished from brute capacity. 

For the question of illiteracy the case, perhaps, is not so patent, but 
it is certainly verifiable. Letters are instruments. invented in the 
struggle for existence, of the same general utility, though perhaps of . 
more far-reaching application than steam, or any other similar weapon 
that man has constructed or happened on. Let me forget for a 
moment their divine poetic function, although this is an effort hardly 
possible, I grant it, for those to whom I appeal, lovers of the tongue 
that Shakespeare spoke. Practice of letters is a matter of instruction. 
But instruction is not at all necessarily what I would call education. 
Any French lyceum youth is more instructed than A‘schylus, but the 
same comparison does not glide off the pen when one thinks of that 
youth’s education. A young woman graduated from Newnham or 
Wellesley with all the honours of the schools might discuss the relative 
value as scientific terms of the words “ apolaustics ” and ‘“ westhetics,”’ 
but it is a question whether one would not have preferred a half-hour’s 
conversation with the Du Barry, or—admit with me that I do not 
hesitate to name the most uninteresting of the sex—even the Femme 
de Claude, than to go to them for light on the general sense of things. 
I imagine, without having known either, that Richard Coour de Lion 
was a more intelligent being, more sturdily endowed for judgment, 
than Comte ; at all events I would much rather have met him. It is 
really ridiculous the discredit thrown on highly developed natures, 
men and women of experience, by the simple fact that they are 
illiterate. Breeding has infinitely little to do with instruction. I 
sometimes think that instruction is stultifying the world. It certainly 
retards it, its chief business being to preserve that old, long-tried, and 
proved-wanting method of the Egyptians, namely, the preparation of 
moulds and formulas of thought in which the old product—the 
glorified results of ‘ civilisation’”’—shall be eternally recast. The only 
lapse from sovereign admiration-compelling sense that is detectable in 
the reported observations of the Founder of Christianity was the 
notion He appears to have had that the world was coming immediately 
to an end; and whence did this notion reach Him if not out of the 
literature familiar to Him? Yet it coloured the thought of all who 
are responsible for Christianity in the world. For the most part He 
put two and two together, as the saying is, in His own natural way. 
Hence that irony of the artist that was His, that caustic humour, that 
profound disdain of appearances, in a word, that philosophic temper 
which resulted in such axiomatic delightful utterances which betrayed 
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the superiority of His human sympathies, the reality of His education§ 
and His legitimate assumption of being in the secret of the eternal! 
As Lowell—borrowing, by the way, from Keats—says of another, tha, 
inevitableness of His insight seems so divine a faculty that He appears 
to have been one of God’s spies. And to see how short is the distanced 
& man can go towards such distinction in seeking inspiration mainly 

in literature we have only to look at Milton. Milton’s Christian 

Master got early apparently into the unusual habit of thinking. And 

is it uncritical to look upon this as partially due to his lack of 
instruction? Read diligently the proceedings of any “ Church 

Congress.” There is instruction there sufficient to stock a hundred 

Sanhedrims, but of education, of evidences of any natural habit and 

free play of thought, surely only rare undazzling glimpses. What 

necromancy will raise for us a Socrates to go in and out among these 

doctors and teach them how to think ? He would be all but hung for 

his pains. But this little contretemps, would it matter? To fight so 

sagely, so good-humouredly, against Time would be a fine way to 
blunt the edge of his scythe. 

And so, as I said, the very thing that Sebastian Castro was himself 
induced this indulgent mood in something more than toleration of 
those cobwebs of the mind which men call superstitions, and which, 
spun in the early morning of the past, have lingered on, undissolved 
by even the hot dry rays of our scientific noonday sun, unwrested 
from their moorings by even the strong thought-gusts that now blow 
over them, but taking on all the quainter prettiness as their light yet 
lasting texture becomes thus all the more obvious. And as it was for 
superstition, so it was inevitably for illiteracy, as I listened to old 
Sebastian Castro relating 


** Moving accidents by flood and field,” 


while we sat together in his bright chimney and the mounting tide 
remultiplied thud by thud upon the sea-wall without. The reason 
Castro gave for not regretting that at seventy he could not sign his 
name was, “ Je suis trop bon, and if I could write I should often have 
put my name to papers for my friends, and lost more money than I 
have lost already.” This was of itself an observation which came 
forth visibly from that stock of worldly wisdom which was always 
heing uncovered for me. But he gave a better reason still for the 
spirit. of resignation in which he bore his privations, when once after 
I had read to him a piece of Dumas fi/s, he said, “ I too have some 
things to write, but I couldn’t write except about what I know, or else 
I shouldn’t write as well as your Parisian, and if I wrote only about 
what I have seen and known, only a few could tell how much I said 
was true, and if I didn’t write what was true I shouldn’t be any 
better than those brutes of Deputies, who promise everything and do 
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nothing.” Castro really tasted Dumas with more pleasure than he 
did his six-year-old oysters, although he had never heard of the 
dramatist before. And I submit that to postpone until seventy the 
enjoyment of such pleasures as most of us have got over Spenser or 
Walter Scott at fourteen, is in itself an Kpicurean argument at least 
in favour of illiteracy. 
¥a 

However, this argument for illiteracy is sufficiently frivolous. 
Others and more convincing ones attended me, like siren insinuations, 
there at Arcachon under the calm skies of long ethereal late October 
afternoons. Yet a little more seduction of this rare external sort and 
it would not have been for me a sacrifice worthy of the name—meet, 
that is, for repentance—to sell all I possess of books and to give to the 
happy persons who are poorer of spirit even than I. It is not merely 
the quiet inlet; this sympathetic, inaccessible, iris-coloured watery 
plain, which holds you there under its tranquillizing charm, if you 
give it, as did I, by fleeing the centres of conventional existence in the 
hotels, the simple deference of passivity towards its natural influence. 
The clean, calm, wide-spaced woods of pine which stretch for miles 
behind you open up infinitely labyrinthine aisles where you may be 
happy and warm, even when at the rim of the sea the wind is sharp 
and cold. And it is through these unending glens of rolling sand 
hills that it is wisest to make one’s way outwards towards the real sea. 
For to take the shore line is to expose oneself often to slippery rocks, 
and perhaps to the succour of a fisherman from far out in the 
bay. I often wandered aimlessly among these pines, save for the 
general sense that I was making westward towards the Gascon Gulf, 
rested in the hollows of the sand, and then, climbing a dune, always 
under the pines, caught the low thundering roll of the Atlantic 
breakers on the far-distant beach which I knew lay northward there 
from the lighthouse that I saw. Nor man, nor beast, nor bird was in 
sight or hearing. For company I had only this long cannon thudding 
of the ocean. It followed me everywhere, hauntingly. Here not even 
the insistent individuality of Castro, not even that of Arcachon, and 
most agreeable of all, not even that of myself, could make the slightest 
impression. It was relief unutterable to be amid a few unadulterated, 
unsophisticated things, and to have for the moment the illusion that 
things, but only these things, were. 


W. M. Fuuierron. 








THE IRISH LORD-LIEUTENANCY AND A ROYAL 
RESIDENCE. 
Tue visit of the Duke and Duchess of York to Ireland has emphasised 
the anomalous nature of the representation of the Crown in that 
country. The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, as the representative of 
the Queen, was obliged, in the recent State ceremonials in Dublin, to 
take precedence of the Duke of York, who is the direct heir to the 
succession. The awkwardness of this position was so manifest that 
by an ingenious contrivance there were, on more than one occasion, 
two distinct processions—the one Royal and the other Viceroyal—to 
the same place. The Lord Lieutenant must, of course, virtute officii, 
take precedence in Ireland of all, save the Sovereign herself. But 
this anomaly is much accentuated by the circumstance that, whereas 
the Lord Lieutenant—the representative of the Sovereign in [reland— 
is admittedly a party politician and a Cabinet Minister, who holds 
his Viceroyalty only during the tenure in office of the Administration, 
of which he is a leading member—that Viceroy on no fewer than 
three occasions publicly disclaimed all idea of associating the visit to 
Ireland of the Duke and Duchess of York, as members of the reigning 
ftmily in a strictly constitutional monarchy, from all political or party 
bearing or complexion. We thus see the official representative in 
Ireland of the Sovereign carefully investing the Royal visitors with 
a non-political character which his own office, in its present conditions, 
precludes him from assuming. Nay, further, it is not, I think, with- 
out significance that the non-political aspect of the Duke of York as 
a Royal Prince was the subject of a very remarkable acquiescence. 
It has been publicly stated, and not denied, that from at least one of 
the addresses presented to the Duke 
Institution—expressions savouring of party politics, such as the zeal 
of the Orange body for “ the maintenance of the Legislative Union,” 
were even before actual presentation, eliminated on official supervision. 





that presented by the Orange 


This elimination produced no remonstrance, whereas the elimination 
of party expressions in addresses presented to the Earl of Crewe when. 
Viceroy produced an outburst of loyalist indignation. We thus find 
the assumption of a non-political character by a Prince of the Blood. 
admitted without demur, while a similar assumption by an Irish Vice- 
roy is bitterly contested. It is, moreover, of interest to observe that 
expressions of a desire, which were very general in these addresses, for 
the establishment of a Royal residence in Ireland, were freely admitted 
and considered as legitimately coming within the fair limits of such 
addresses. 
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The Royal visit to Ireland has necessarily produced many sugges- 
tions for the modification or abolition of the Lord-Lieutenancy and 
the establishment in Ireland of a Royal residence. It would, perhaps, 
be worthy of consideration whether the Lord-Lieutenancy would not 
without Act of Parliament, but simply by the application to Ireland 
of the constitutional principles which prevail in England, be wholly 
divested of its political character, and the establishment of a Royal 
residence rendered at the same time feasible. In this connection 
some leading facts in the history of the Lord-Lieutenancy since the 
Union will be of interest. 

During the last sixty years several attacks have been made on 
the existence of this office. It is significant to note that its assailants 
have been upholders of the Union, having regard to the fact that 
the continued existence of the Lord-Lieutenancy was expressly 
guaranteed by the promoters of that measure as one of the essential 
incidents of the Union arrangement. In 1799, Mr. Pitt, in the 
English House of Commons, stated, “Ireland cannot justly complain 
because it is not proposed to remove the Lord Lieutenant.” Again 
in the Irish House of Lords, Lord Kilwarden, the Lord Chief 
Justice of Ireland, in a speech in support of the Union, declared, 
‘“‘ Dublin will remain the perpetual residence of the representative of 
His Majesty.” Mr. Cooke, who was the friend and secretary of 
Lord Castlereagh, and was entirely employed in the direct purchase 
of the votes of members of the House of Commons for the Union, in 
a pamphlet issued by the authority of the Government in advocacy 
of that measure, said: “The Union is to make no change in the 
establishment of your Viceregal Court, which will distinguish and 
adorn your society, and which will remain in all its splendour. It 
will continue to draw within its circle from all parts of the kingdom 
the rank and fashion ; it will give employment to your manufacturers, 
and secure a supply of the luxuries as well as the comforts of life.” 
On this subject there is, amidst a host of other evidence, the conclu- 
sive testimony of the third Marquis of Londonderry, the brother 
of Lord Castlereagh, who succeeded him in his titles and estates, and 
the editor of the Castlereagh Correspondence. On the 27th June, 
1850, Lord Londonderry moved this resolution in the House of 
Lords: “‘ That to abolish the office of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland is 
contrary to the expectations held out by the Statesmen who carried 
the Legislative Union between the two countries, and who declared 
that, though her Parliament was removed, Ireland should still retain 
her Court.” Lord Londonderry, in moving this resolution, said: “ I 
own I have a strong personal feeling that the Statesman (Lord 
Castlereagh) whose name I bear, and who by his great talent and 
abilities mainly carried the Legislative Union, should not, by any 
possibility, be supposed to have been guilty of any deception, but 
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undoubtedly he and others held out to Ireland that, although 
Parliament would be removed the Court would be retained at Dublin. 
It is accordingly no exaggeration to say that proposals for the 
abolition of the Lord-Lieutenancy are in direct opposition to the 
spirit of the Treaty of Union.” 

Threatened institutions, like threatened men, live long. The Lord- 
Lieutenancy is a case in point. In 1823 Mr. Kunn proposed, on 
economic grounds, the abolition of the office, but did not divide the 
House. He moved a similar motion in 1830, and was defeated, on 
a division, by a majority of 114. Again, in 1844, Mr. Kunn brought 
forward another motion for the same purpose, which, however, he did 
not press to a division. At last, in 1850, Lord John Russell, when 
Prime Minister, obtained leave in the House of Commons, by a 
majority on a division of 155, to bring in a Bill for the abolition of 
the Lord-Lieutenancy and the appointment of an additional Secretary 
of State for Ireland. This Bill was carried on its Second Reading, on 
the 17th June, by a majority of 225—ayes, 295; noes, 70. The 
Bill, however, never reached a Committee stage. It was dropped by 
the Government owing to the strong opposition of the great Duke of 
Wellington, who said, in reference to the measure: ‘ I do hope the 
(ueen’s Government will consider well the whole of the subject, and 
inquire minutely into all the circumstances and details; that they 
will carefully look at the probable consequences of adopting such a 
measure as that under consideration. If we look at the history of the 
last fifty years, and more especially at the history of the last ten 
years, we shall find a continual series of military operations carried 
on at every period of that time. But, then, let it be remembered 
that these military operations cannot be carried on under the British 
Constitution except sanctioned by the authority of the civil power. 
The civil and military power, at almost every moment during the last 
ten years, have been in constant communication with each other, and 
I tell your Lordships that you could not have carried on any one of 
these operations without the superintending direction and assistance 
of the Lord Lieutenant. The requisite measures of precaution were 
necessarily to be discussed by the military authorities with the Lord 
Lieutenant and the civil authorities of the Government, no part of 
which could have been carried into execution without the knewledge, 
consideration, and full concurrence of the Lord Lieutenant. With- 
draw the Lord Lieutenant from Ireland, and who becomes the chief 
civil authorities in different parts of the country? In Dublin the 
chief authority would be the Lord Mayor. Now, I think, that in less 
than three months after the adoption of the measure to put down 
the monster meetings in Ireland, I had the honour of attending Her 
Majesty at Court, and there I saw Mr. O’Connell, as Lord Mayor of 
Dublin, followed by some of his suite, presenting an address to Her 
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Majesty on the Throne. Now, will any one say that the military 
authorities would have ventured to concert any military operations 
with the then Lord Mayor, elected by the democratic Corporation 
created by a recent Act of Parliament ?”’ 

It was this fantastic argument, bordering on insult to the Irish 
nation, which, after the lapse of nearly half-a-century, need only be 
refuted by a smile, which, advanced by the great authority of the 
‘Tron Duke,” sufficed to save from destruction the Irish Vice- 
royalty, whose abolition the arguments of O’Connell and the strong 
remonstrances of the Irish members, backed by Irish public opinion, 
would have been powerless to prevent. 

On a perusal of the various discussions in Parliament on the ques- 
tion of the continuance of the Lord-Lieutenancy, which range from 
1823 till 1850, I think it may, speaking broadly, be stated that the 
chief argument for the preservation of the institution was that the 
Cabinet Minister responsible for advising and directing the Lord 
Lieutenant was the Secretary of State for the Home Department, and 
that the appointment of an additional Secretary of State having 
charge of Irish affairs would sever the unity of the executive 
power in the United Kingdom, while the chief arguments advanced 
for the abolition of the Lord-Lieutenancy were, first, the partisan 
character of the office and the corrupting influences with which it 
was associated, and then the liability of friction between the Lord 
Lieutenant and the Irish Secretary. 

Sir Robert Peel strongly insisted on the unity of the executive 
in the United Kingdom. “It would,” he said in 1844, in debate 
on Mr. Kunn’s motion for the abolition of the Viceroyalty, “ be the 
duty of Mr. Kunn and the Government well to consider what it 
would substitute before they attempted to abolish the office of Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. There was but one responsible minister 
(the Home Secretary) acting under the authority of the Queen for 
the internal Government of the whole of the United Kingdom, and 
he thought it would be pregnant with mischief to divide this power.” 
Again, in 1850, while giving a very faint and modified approval to 
Lord John Russell’s Bill for the abolition of the Lord-Lieutenancy, 
Sir Robert Peel once more insisted on “ unity of system in the 
form of government.” “I did,” he said, “express strong doubts in 
1844. I then stated the apprehensions I felt as to the result of the 
appointment of a fourth Secretary of State for the administration of 
Irish affairs, and I am bound to say that these apprehensions have 
continued till now.” Mr. Disraeli, on the same occasion, opposed the 
Bill strenuously on the ground that the abolition of the Lord-Lieu- 
tenancy would necessitate a separate Irish department. 

It is now, however, certain that a separate Irish department, inde- 
pendent of the Home Office, has been established in practice though 
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not in theory, and that the head of that department is theoretically 
the Lord Lieutenant, while in practice he is at times the Lord Lieu- 
tenant and at times the Chief Secretary. The Chief Secretary is, when 
a Cabinet Minister, the initial head of the Irish Department. The 
Lord Lieutenant, when a Cabinet Minister, is both the theoretic and 
initial head of that department. The developments of the last 
twenty years have made the Irish Office the most laborious post in the 
Administration. Its rise in importance may be estimated by the fact 
that within that period for the first time in the history of the Vice- 
royalty three Irish Lords Lieutenant have been Cabinet Ministers, 
while in 1886 Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, who had been Leader of the 
House of Commons and Chancellor of the Exchequer, became Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and Mr. John Morley, 
in 1894, declined to be transferred from that office to the Secretaryship 
of State for India. In all probability, responsibility for Irish affairs 
still theoretically attaches to the Home Secretary. In the House of 
Commons in recent times, Sir William Harcourt, when Home Secre- 
tary, was, in the absence of the Irish Secretary, appealed to for 
information on the state of Ireland on the ground of his general 
responsibility for peace and order throughout the United Kingdom. 
Sir William admitted the constitutional warrant for the appeal, but 
pleaded that the details of Irish affairs did not pass through the 
Home Office. The responsibility of the Home Secretary for the 
peace of the realm in general would not at present be deemed to 
warrant his over-ruling any decision of the Irish Office with respect to 
administrative policy in Ireland. Such an exercise of authority is 
now certainly confined to the Prime Minister and to the Cabinet 
at large. There is, in fact, if not in theory, a separate Irish Depart- 
ment of State. 

The argument of the supporters of the Lord-Lieutenancy, that its 
existence maintains a “ unity of system in the form of Government” 
can no longer be maintained. Has the office, however, ceased to be 
what its opponents alleged it to be, partisan in its character and 
corrupting in its influence, and subject to constant friction with the 
post of Home Secretary? Both these questions must be answered 
very decidedly in the negative. 

Lord John Russell read, in the House of Commons, in 1850, a letter 
written by George III. to Mr. Addington, who was then Prime 
Minister, shortly after the passing of the Act of Union with reference 
to the Irish Lord-Lieutenancy. 

“Tt is necessary,’ said the King, “ to fill up that office with a person 
that shall clearly understand that the Union has closed the reign of 
Irish jobs.” The millennium which George III. believed to be 
imminent has not, as every one conversant, however slightly, with 
Irish affairs well knows, yet arrived. ‘One great evil of the present 
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system,” said Mr. Kunn, in 1823, “ arose from the Viceroy’s Court 
being the focus of friction and intrigue, producing virulent party 
spirit, from which emanated many of the evils which at present dis- 
tracted Ireland.” Here is a description of the ordinary Lord Lieu- 
tenant, given by Archbishop Whately to Mr. Senior :— 


“The Lord Lieutenant’s days and nights are wasted on intrigues and party 
squabbles, on the management of the press, and the management of fétes ; on 
deciding what ruined gambler is to have this stipendiary magistracy, and what 
repealer is to be conciliated by asking his wife and daughter to that concert ; in 
short, on things nine-tenths of which cannot be so well treated as by being left 
alone.”’-——Senior’s Journals Relating to Ireland, I1., p. 57. 


The same great authority, who was a member of the Irish Privy 
Council, frequently a Lord Justice, and on intimate terms with the 
thirteen Lords Lieutenant who had been in office during his episco- 
pate, wrote in 1861 :— 

“The Lord Lieutenant is ostensibly the representative of the Sovereign, but in 
reality he is well understood to be the representative of the Ministry for the time 
being. His main object must be to obtain votes, so as to secure a parliamentary 
majority for his Ministry. There can be no real loyalty felt towards a Lord 
Lieutenant, and there could be none towards the Sovereign, if the Sovereign were 


to be changed with each change of the Ministry.”—Archbishop Whately’s 
Common Place Book, April, 1861. 


It is remarkable that Archbishop Whately’s estimate of the 
anomalous position of a Lord Lieutenant as the representative of the 
Crown, and as a party politician, does not materially differ from 
the views of the Viceregal office, expressed with great candour by 
the present Lord Lieutenant. Speaking at a luncheon, in the Ulster 
Hall, Belfast, given in his honour by the Lord Mayor and Corpora- 
tion of that city, on the 15th January, 1896, Lord Cadogan said : 
“‘ T have the honour to stand here as the representative of Her Majesty 
the Queen, who is the greatest and most constitutional Sovereign who 
has ever ruled over these countries. And as I have been reminded on 
more than one occasion since I have been in Ireland, it does not become 
me in that position to dea with political subjects. Well, that is the 
case, perhaps, to a certain extent. I have, in the name of Her Majesty 
the Queen, to beg to thank you for your courtesy, and for the compli- 
ment you have paid Her Majesty, and having done that I feel I am 
now bound to say a few words in the other character—the other posi- 
tion in which I have the honour to stand. The position in which I 
stand is this: I am primarily responsible for the legislation and for 
the policy of the Government of the moment in Ireland. I do not 
mean to shrink from that ; I mean to undertake it and to carry it out 
to the best of my ability. I may spend my time in devising a policy, 
in drafting measures, and in generally performing the duties which 
belong to my position as a member of the Cabinet, but it will not be 
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for me to explain those measures to Parliament. Etiquette will pre- 
vent me from speaking in Parliament; etiquette will keep me from 
those platforms which I cannot say I wholly and entirely regret. 
But I am cut off from everything else. I may not even write a letter 
to the Times, and it appears to me the only refuge I have left is to 
betake myself to such places as municipal luncheon tables.” 

This account from Viceregal lips of the anomalous position of an 
Irish Lord Lieutenant as representative of the Sovereign or party 
politician, for directness and candour leaves nothing to be desired. It 
seems, too, to explain the “‘ boycotting”’ of Lord Crewe’s levees and 
drawing-rooms by the Unionists, and the attempt by a leading Irish 
Unionist journal to convert the annual National Horse Show in 
Dublin, of 1895, into a demonstration of welcome to Lord Cadogan 
himself, as a Unionist Lord Lieutenant. The description of the Lord 
Lieutenant as a party politician, given by Mr. Bernal Osborne, in the 
House of Commons in 1844, is applicable to-day. “ In the first place, 
the office was always given to a political partisan. He went over to 
Ireland, and what happened? If he were a Whig Lord Lieutenant, 
on his first appearance the Tory nobility and gentry treated him with 
great contempt; his character was exposed in the public prints. If 
he chanced to appoint a Roman Catholic, a relation of the great dema- 
gogue (Mr. O’Connell), to office—nay, if he went a little further, and 
asked the honourable gentleman himself to dinner—all the Orange 
dowagers of both sexes launched their anathemas against the Govern- 
ment, and declared the Constitution was destroyed. What happened 
if there was a Conservative Lord Lieutenant? The Dublin coteries 
were in ecstasies, the Tory lords and gentlemen exulted, while the 
people were disheartened ; the Protestant associations—a class whom 
Burke describes as ‘ never showing any wonderful zeal for religion, ex- 
cept when it was employed in mortifying their neighbours’— addressed 
the new Lord Lieutenant as the man designed by Scripture to burn 
the temples and overthrow the altars of their Roman Catholic fellow- 
subjects. According to the reports the address would be received 
with the warmest acknowledgments, and the Roman Catholics would 
be disgusted. They believed that if they did not receive kindness, 
they ought, at least, to experience impartiality ; the most virulent 
party spirit would pervade all private society, and the Chief Ruler of 
Ireland, instead of being looked upon as the Queen’s representative, 
would be viewed only as the head of a party.” 

The liability of friction between a party politician occupying the 
position of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and a Chief Secretary were 
thus described in 1850 by Sir Robert Peel, who had himself filled 
the post of Chief Secretary, and referred to his personal experience : 
“When there was a local Parliament in Ireland the relation of the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant was a national and Con- 
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stitutional relation. The Chief Secretary was then in immediate con- 
nection with the Lord Lieutenant. He stood in a subordinate capacity ; 
all he did emanated from the authority of the Lord Lieutenant, and his 
relation to him corresponded in all material respects to the relation 
in which a Minister of State ordinarily stands with reference to the 
Crown. When you abolished the local legislature, and transferred 
the Secretary’s Parliamentary functions to this side of the water, you 
altered materially the relations between the two parties. You put 
the office of Secretary aside for that of the Lord Lieutenant and 
made him a Minister responsible for the administration of justice in 
Treland—a Minister necessarily possessing great power, and exercising 
that power sometimes without communication with his chief, however 
desirous he might be of doing so. You thus placed him in a position 
in which it was very difficult for any man with the very best inten- 
tions to carry on the public business without the risk of occasional 
embarrassment. I speak from experience as to the difficulties that 
have resulted from the position in which the Chief Secretary stands 
with regard to the Lord Lieutenant.’ The difficulty of this relation- 
ship found loud expression from Earl Cowper in his farewell speech 
in 1882, on retiring from the Lord-Lieutenaney. ‘“ It is difficult,” 
he said, “‘ not to speak of myself or of my resignation of the Lord- 
Lieutenancy. I have long suffered from the circumstances in which 
I have been placed. I am convinced, in times of trouble and difficulty 
like the last two years, the position of Viceroy, with his Chief Secretary 
in the Cabinet, and virtually entrusted with the government of the 
country, is a thoroughly false one. I do not disguise that I am glad 
to escape from it.”’ 

The question remains—How can the Lord-Lieutenancy be retained 
in accordance with the wish of the Irish people and the pledges given 
for its retention at the time of the Union, and be divested of the 
character of a party appointment? The Irish Viceroyalty is an 
instance of arrested political development. The charges. brought 
against that institution of lowering the Viceregal office to the level of 
a mere partisan and political appointment, and of being at times a 
focus of jobbery and corruption, could also be brought up to the time 
of the Irish Union, and for some decades after, against the kingly 
office itself. The Viceroys continue to be political partisans, just as 
the English king was in former times a political partisan. The 
fact that the Viceregal office is to-day a political appointment is due 
to the destruction of the Irish Parliament, which, had its life been 
preserved, would have rendered the office of Lord Lieutenant analo- 
gous, in its abstinence from interference in party politics, to that of 
the constitutional sovereign of these countries. 

The proper course, in my opinion, would be—pending the modifi- 
cation of the Union and the establishment of a Home Rule system 
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which are as certain as the rising of to-morrow’s sun—to divest the 
Viceroyalty of all patronage, and to provide that the term of office 
should extend to a certain number of years and be absolutely 
unaffected by the change of administration. In that way the Irish 
Viceroy might become in reality a representative in Ireland of the 
English constitutional sovereign. The difficulty which immediately 
presents itself, as to the selection to the Irish Viceroyalty of a per- 
sonage whose tenure of an office, hitherto so closely connected with 
the party politics of the Imperial Parliament, should be as non- 
political as the tenure of their offices by Colonial Governors, who 
have never previously been connected with the party politics of their 
colonies, would be met by the acceptance of that office by a Prince of 
the Blood, whose Lord-Lieutenancy would, as a necessary consequence, 
entail a Royal residence in Ireland. 

It is not unworthy of note that the holding by a Prince of the 
Blood of the Irish Viceroyalty is not a “‘new departure.” Till the time 
of Strafford, the title of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland was strictly con- 
fined to Viceroys who were Princes of the Blood; the other holders 
of the Viceroyalty were known by the title of Lord-Deputy. There 
are many instances before the Union of Princes of the Blood being 
Lords Lieutenant of Ireland. Plowden, the historian of the Union, 
cites, in the course of three hundred years, fourteen precedents for this 
practice. A century ago, George IV., when Prince of Wales, was 
anxious to become Irish Viceroy, and placed before the British 
Cabinet a written statement of his views on this subject. The 
appointment of a Prince of the Blood as Lord Lieutenant would be 
in accordance with historical precedent ; would be calculated to divest 
the Irish Viceroyalty of its admittedly partisan character, and would 
be the best preservative of an institution, whose maintenance was 
specifically promised at the time of the Union, and which was one 
of the inducements called into requisition for the passing of that 
measure. 

J. G. Swirr MacNeI.. 
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IMAGINATION IN MODERN ART. 


RANDOM NOTES ON WHISTLER, SARGENT, AND BESNARD. 


T.—Tie Pracock Room. 


We talked a long time of the future of painting while sitting that 
Sunday afternoon, watching the water under the bridge of King’s 
College ; watching the elms on the opposite bank growing gradually 
dark and without substance, mere silhouettes on the pale blue sky 
with its scudding cirrhus feathers. The tree tops were more beautiful 
and fantastic still reflected in the river: a wide scalloping of black 
silver trees on paler silver of water, burnished on unburnished, swaying, 
rippling, circled by the leaps of the fish; and then, on this pattern of 
undefinable exquisite metal colour, the long tails of the weeping 
willow, reflected golden, flaming up and down in the moving 
water. . . . It suggested to us, not the tiresome old question whether 
such things could be imitated by painters, but rather, by its delight- 
ful fancifulness of pattern and colour, whether painting would, in the 
future, revert to decoration. And my friend reminded me that I 
said, one day, that the painters of our times are rather laborious pre- 


‘eursors than creators of delectable things, holding, in great measure, a 


position analogous to that of the Uccellos and Castagnos and Polla- 
iolos who prepared the way for Botticelli, and Leonardo, and Michael 
Angelo. 

Surely there must come an end to the fuss about Reality, and 
about the thing which modern painters call Harmony, meaning thereby 
not pleasantness of total result, but homogeneousness of momentary 
effect, action and reaction of colour and light and texture at the same 
instant. As a matter of fact, since fact is invoked, such simultaneity is 
rarely perceived by our mind, less rarely even retained by our memory 
and impressed upon our feeling, because we see in time as much asin 
space, and do not see many things at once. The old masters did not 
worry about such matters. Titian, for instance, painted a background 
to the Sacred and Profane Love whose light is certainly considerably 
later on in the afternoon than the light on the figures of the fore- 
ground ; and Lotto put a moon and moonlit landscape behind his 
wicked turbaned lady with the stone-pinks (his masterpiece at Ber- 
gamo), while illuminating her face with the last daylight. And is 
this not right? Do we not perceive the figures in the foreground 
first, the landscape after ’ and does not our imagination supply the 
passage, give the moment when the light shall not have crept away 
from the landscape, when the light shall have already faded from the 
faces’ The colour of the two halves of the picture seems rather to 
tune our soul to a chord, as it were, of harmonious feeling, a chord 
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of rapidly succeeding notes like the great ground-out chords of an 
organ, instead of pitching it to a meagre unison. For pictures like 
these are painted to please our soul by means of the eye, not to con- 
vince our eye idly, with no profit to our soul. And will not pictures 
be painted again in this spirit? Surely. The time is fast coming 
when all this research of light and values will be used as Michael 
Angelo and Perugino used the anatomy and perspective of their 
predecessors—to please themselves and us. 

But of course none of this can happen until not only the painters 
but (what takes longer) the beholders shall have thoroughly learned 
the ways of light and surface, the reactions of colours. For the future 
of painting, the new decoration—decoration for both the eye and the 
fancy, as all great art is,—the future of painting lies not with line, 
but with colour, and with the human figure probably reduced to 
colour pattern; as in the hands of Michael Angelo it once consisted of 
pattern of line. 

The few great poetic paintings which are really modern, and fore- 
runners of what may come, Besnard’s Ecole de Pharmacie, and 
Ilétel de Ville ceiling, Michetti’s ‘‘ Votive Procession,’ and above 
all, J think, John Sargent’s “‘ Carnation, Lily” (a poem of flowers, 
lanterns, tapers, and children, in henour, one would say, of an unseen 
Madonna), show us that much. Whatever poetry there may be in 
future painters, whatever sense of harmony and splendour and 
mystery they may receive from life and render back, transmuted, 
through art, will be connected with colour and tone. Nay, there will 
once more arise aschool of pre decoration giving us something analogous 
to the interlaced prophets and sibyls, to the firmaments of gold and 
blue, among which heraldic creatures lurk and legends blossom out in 
rhythmicorder,as in those most wonderful Borgia htooms in the Vatican. 
Only the rhythm will be of colour, not line, as in the forest moss 
and leaf veinings, the liquid fire-streakings of precious marbles, the 
wavings and interlacings of water and weeds, the irregular inter- 
change of glaucous purple and sunny gold and beryl green of sea 
and river shallows. 

Nay, the thing has already been done in that wonderful Peacock 
Room of Whistler’s—the Peacock Room which so very few of us took 
the trouble to see, and which at this moment, for aught I know, may 
have ceased to be visible, nay, to exist any longer! In it one might 
judge what may be done, particularly with the new susceptibilities 
brought by contact with Japanese art, analogous to the new suscepti- 
bilities brought to mediwval art by the antique. How trifling is the 
importance of the real form, the structure of the peacock, in this blue 
field of night, strewn with peacocks’ eyes and chrysanthemum petals, 
where the great birds plume and swirl, with their gold-sequined tails 
and breasts, and their pupils of diamonds? This isthe poetry of the 
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peacock’s feather and colour as it remains in our mind when we have 
watched him shaking himself, flapping tail and wings in anger, and 
screaming with tense snake-like throat. The peacock as an anato- 
mical creature, a near relation of fowl and turkey, and liable, if cooked, 
to the same method of carving, has nothing to do with this. Thinking 
of that Peacock Room, and sitting there watching the water by the 
bridge of King’s College, we discussed in this fashion the chances of 
painting in the future. 

Once painters have learned the necessary craft, and beholders have 
felt the emotion attaching to things not human, as much as they 
already feel the emotion of human things; shall we not see walls and 
ceilings covered with patterns like these river reflections—silver- 
on-silver scalloping, dark tree tops on pale sky, ripple of current 
over weeds, circles of jumping fish, flaming in and out of willow 
boughs turned to green and gold in the water? And will this not, 
far better than ten thousand landscape views, satisfy the sense of the 
poetry that lies in nature ? 


IL.—Tne Door Vauitr or Bosron Lisrary. 


The cigarette smoke, as I watch it, recalls the image of Sargent’s~ 
Astarte in her moon-mist ; and thence my thoughts go on to the- 
figure corresponding to her in that barrel vault of the Boston 
‘Library : the wicked Bull Monster, Apis ? Moloch ? I know not which, . 
but wicked certainly, with his haunches pressing down the world of. 
ghosts, and his white flaring eyes. An evil creature, or creator, 
And my thoughts run on the strange change which makes Man 
deify no longer his own instincts and the material forces of nature, | 
but (and my mind’s eye catches the great archaic Apollo, of Olympian 
type, who is bursting the bonds of Python, and killing him im the 
midst of the other strange chaotic divinities of that Boston Library 
ceiling) the human thought which reduces nature and instinet to - 
order, and from mischief turns them to good. 

Such is the kind of imaginative value which we may expect, more - 
and more, from modern art. <A certain amount of culture, almost of ° 
learning, has come to all of us, not remaining necessarily an external, . 
formal matter as history must have been even to our grandfathers ;, 
still less a matter of supposed utility of practical application, teaching. 
(as in Montesquieu’s and Gibbon’s days) lessons for the misunderstood 
k‘uture out of a misunderstood Past. The historical sciences are adding 
to the contents, and, what is more, to the habits of our thought and 
feeling, very much as the theology of the Middle Ages did to the. 
living imagination of our ancestors. Mankind requires, besides 
material, intellectual, and even besides purely esthetic activities, the 
lazy activity of day-dreaming, of mingled fancy and belief. And the 
field for this has shifted from the depths of the firmament which the 
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Middle Ages peopled with eddying choirs of angels and quivering 
luminous patterns of blessed souls, to those other far-off abysses which 
we call the Past. Them we fill with forms of wonder, yet not with- 
out some discipline of reason; and out of them come to us, at odd 
moments of our lives, visions we half believe in, like this one of 
Sargent’s strange, painted Theogony. 

What each of. these figures means, and what is exactly intended 
by their relation to one another, I have no doubt could be explained 
verbally by the painter, in perfect exposition faithful to the very 
latest doctrines of Comparative Mythology. But, even as in the 
medieval allegories—say the Pisan “Triumph of Death” and the 
allegories of St. Francis at Assisi; nay, I contend, even as in the 
allegories of the pediments of Olympia and the Parthenon—the 
imagination does not care to dwell on such dry definitions (guessing 
them to be of very fluctuating kind, and to be upset to-morrow), but 
makes at once for the complex imaginative impression of the whole. 

Here are a few indications of what that Boston Library vault has 
left in my memory. 

One of the rising, gradually vaulted sides of the arch is filled up 
by that terrible Bull; colossal, dusky, with shining wonderful collar 
of cow-bells, and with terrible white empty eyes. He is being 
carried in a palanquin on a cushion of crushed people ; the palanquin 
is made of carved and gilded Asiatic lions, open-mouthed, roaring, 
of burning red gold. It is being carried by black Egyptian figures, 
erect, tapering, like brands of charcoal. From the gold sun dise 
round the Bull’s head stream golden, spear-like rays with little gold 
hands at the end. The Bull has, in addition to his bent forelegs, a 
pair of terrible human arms, which go whirling about his head ; 
except the black silent carriers, the whole procession seems to 
advance blinking, lightening, and roaring. But the Bull sits sleepy, 
sleek, fat, implacable, among that hail of gold shafts and that 
gnashing and roaring of gold lions, crushing the world’s inhabitants 
into.jam under his claws and his hind-quarters. And behold! low 
down, below the Bull’s palanquin, the dreadful triumph of life, is the 
consolation of death: a pale blue mummy-case stands open, and a 
winged soul, a bird, slowly, silently escapes. 

Opposite, meanwhile, floats Astarte in her blue veil. She is, so to 
speak, the main smoke wreath of unseen fires, and the strange winged 
creatures surrounding her as in a cocoon, whirling in slow crab move- 
ments, are the minor smoke spirals ; they form wings to her head and 
wings to her garment, vague whirling night creatures, arms only and 
legs, round the long erect goddess, swathed chrysalislike in her blue 
veil, and they seem in a way to be evoking, nay, weaving her into 
existence, a moon wraith swaying over the sea, a mystic opium vision ; 
the night, muttled, expectant, so lucid and yet so vague, full of possible 
dangers. 
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In the central part of the vault the coils of a python form a neck- 
lace to a terrible black colossal woman’s face, with a scarlet wafer on 
her forehead; but this face of Night, seen from the opposite side and 
reversed, turns into a fearful squat face, with a flaming red hole where 
the nostrils should be. It is thus that in the thoughts of early 
peoples the same names, the same gods, may stand for various opposite 
things, the various conflicting parts of different schemes; nay, not of 
early peoples only: in the theogony of later times, is not the Alma 
Venus of Lucretius the same as thedestroying Cypris of Euripides? nay, 
in our undivinised thought, in our conception of nature, “ entgéttert,” 
as Schiller calls it, do we not find such strange double interpreta- 
tions, the same force regarded as evil or as good, the evil and good 
merging inextricably ? 

This is nightmare. Dut in the central zodiac of the vault, relieved 
against its duskiness, moves a superb archaic Apollo, with deep curled 
hair and topknot and cloak of living red ; his legs are still tied in the 
coils of the great python; but he has planted a shaft in the monster’s 
neck, and in another moment he will be free. Will the vision of 
terrible or ambiguous divinities of nature then be dispelled? We may 
imagine so. ; 

This is not mere archeology; or what in it is archzeology may, as is 
probable, wither and drop away, and the value of pictorial imagination 
remain the same, even as, when all the exegetic learning of Renan may 
have grown obsolete, his visions of patriarchs and prophets will still 
remain as art. All genuine imagination has the power of calling 
forth emotion ; and the imagination of the painter, as of the writer, of 
our day may work its transmutations as much on the changing aspects 
of the past as on the unchangeable aspects of what we call nature. 
The emotion after all is fed, in both cases, only by what the artist 
thinks he sees, not by what, were such a thing psychologically possible, 
he actually verifies as existing. 


TiI.—Tue Ecoie pe PHarMacte. . 


I had gone to seek the professor on business at the museum of 
natural history; the errand was tiresome, and such places do not 
attract my fancy. And behold! I went away charmed, and carried 
the impression about for days in my mind, like a tune: the spacious, 
whitewashed halls and staircases, boys and girls waiting about 
between lectures; on the top floor the professor’s small rooms, full of 
books, papers, chemical bottles and retorts, minerals, dried flowers, and 
bones of mastodons; no ornament save what reality accidentally 
brings; also windows opening on big foreign trees and tall bamboos, 
letting in greenish light and song of birds. What good, impersonal 
peace! How different an atmosphere from that of historical and 
critical studies! For here, despite all bickerings of learned men with 
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each other, the subject of study at least is peaceful, not to be criticised, 
slandered, vilipended, but awaking only solemn sense of recogni- 
tion. And as to poetic interest, surely such a life, the life of a 
student of nature, must have «esthetic moments of its own, supreme, 
ineffable, when lyrics without words are overheard, and unseen visions 
caught by the mind’s eye. 

Such notions are probably familiar to most people; but to me, I 
confess, they came quite new; and when I ask myself how, never 
having occurred before, they at last came at all, I feel I owe it all to 
M. Besnard’s frescoes of the Ecole de Pharmacie. 

I call them frescoes, because, although not technically, they are 
spiritually such; in order to separate them from all that our moderns 
have done, well or ill, in the way of paintings to hang in rooms or 
galleries; and to connect them with the great mural symbolisms in 
which the old men painting Campo Santo walls or Vatican ceilings 
presented harmonious sights, not to our eyes merely but to our 
minds. 

What are the precise subjects of these painted poems, as difficult to 
define as the subject of the greatest written ones, in proportion almost 
to their emotional, imaginative powers? For a mood, a fancy, is 
complex and constantly changing. It is easy to write “ Le Travail,” 
“La Science,” or “'Temperantia,”’ or “ Hope,” under the allegorical 
figure of Puvis de Chavannes or Burne-Jones, because, save for con- 
ventional attributes, they are mere court-cards, and certainly provoke 
no imaginative disturbances, no emotions difficult to define in the 
beholder. But, even as in the case of the medieval men who painted 
the “Triumph of Death” at Pisa, the “Good Government ”’ at 
Siena, or the “ Wedding of St. Francis with Poverty,”’ so in the case 
of the Keole de Pharmacie, the mind of the painter has caught 
fire, blazing in a whole train of images and feelings, at the touch of a 
mere name, a noun ; in the case of Besnard, of dreary sounding words 
in ology. 

The vestibule of the Ecole de Pharmacie ; the future apothecaries of 
France revealing their studies by whiffs of withering fumes; that 
was to fire the painter’s imagination. Out of that he was to make 
his Amiens portals, his Sala del Cambio, his ducal palace ceilings. 
Chemicals, drugs, pharmacopeias—what do these words stand for ? 
Why, nothing less than the world’s greatest poem, epic, dramatic and 
lyric turn about; the attack of death, the victory of life. And 
accordingly M. Besnard painted his two first big compositions; no 
names attached to them, but which name themselves Sickness and 
Convalescence. 

The Attack of Death. A girl, almost a child, propped up in bed, 
fainting, the bed seen foreshortened from in front, the doctor holding 
her up with one arm (a great, strong woman stretches vigorously 
across the foot of the bed to hold her firm in front), while with the 
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other hand he stretches out the glass into which another young 
woman is slowly pouring some medicine. The strong, solemn 
importance of the doctor’s movement ; the solemn, restrained, almost 
hieratic slowness of the girl pouring out; all human pettiness and 
weakness disappeared (even as it really does) in the presence of 
tragic emergency ; leaving these prosaic modern people as majestic as 
personages of Michael Angelo’s, majestic as, in reality, they exist in the 
feelings of the beholder of such a scene. <A clock on a bracket: Life, 
Death, the long pendulum swinging between them. 

The Victory of Life. A suffused, sunny, fonic day, indicated by 
the pale lilac shadows of poplars barely in leaf, and by freshly washed 
clothes shaking on a drying line. ‘The convalescent woman is sup- 
ported by a great, strong maid, leading her joyfully and carefully ; 
they are met by a most alive little child, surprised, acclaiming. The 
wide-eyed convalescent’s hands are resting on the hands of the 
other woman, in a sort of St. Catherine’s ecstasy, the rapture of 
weakness, the oppressed opening out to overstrong joy. 

After the uses of pharmaceutical studies, M. Besnard was set to 
illustrate those studies themselves. Instead of showing us “ Botany,” 
“Geology,” “ Organic Chemistry,” in the appropriate figures of Greeco- 
Roman damsels carrying microscopes, retorts, and herbals, he 
incurred, no doubt, the blame of poetic persons by painting the 
circular lecture-room full of eager young heads craning towards the 
professor and his blackboard; and the spring woods with the 
botanists busy among the glints of sun. But having done this, 
M. Besnard had by no means finished: indeed, it was now that he 
showed that he, too, could be poetical. Here are the learned youths 
studying; yonder, in those compositions of Sickness and Convalescence, 
the results we expect from their studies. ‘There remains something 
more, and this the painter will show us: the thoughts which these 
studies send up into the souls, the glimpses, the thrills of the student. 
What may these be’ Here is the primeval marsh: dawn, cold, rosy, 
on the vague grey waters and watery grey vegetation, all level, change 
just beginning to curdle this monotony ; here the tropical river ; and 
far beyond, our modern, weary times : but of that anon. Also prehistoric 
visions; the great curling glaucous wave, with plesiosauri swaying in 
it; one of them, his jaws open, and long neck swollen, is calling 
passionately to the depths ; a red sunset over the unbounded sterile sea, 

The next composition is a sort of primitive rice marsh ; double- 
tusked elephants splashing delightedly in the warm, shallow, pinkish 
water. No room for man here! The next, again, a sunny circular 
bay: water sweeping in as if angry, surprised at finding itself 
enclosed. Among pink sands and grey bent grass some wild horses 
start up, swishing tails, snorting. ‘The world before man, with 
animals unsubdued, imperious; everything inconceivably fresh and 
serene in pale rosy and palest grey-green morning. 
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We now come to Man. Another composition of sad bluish, slaty 
colour. A woman and child, seen from behind, wading, fishing in @ 
lake. On the beach, under the piles of a lacustrine hut, an ape-like 
man, making a design on a bone. Opposite, across the water, 
elephants or mammoths are paddling and great cloud vapours rising. 
A sense of dawn-chilliness; the vapours seem the evaporations of 
vaguely seen glaciers; everything lilac, bluish, numb. The man, 
with the still ape-like head, has yet a look of weariness, almost dis- 
tress; he is not fitted for this surrounding, not like the elephants 
opposite, under the steaming hills. A strange, dumb, still half-glacial 
world, such as that prehistoric world must seem to us. 

I have underlined the last words, “seem to us,” because the chiet 
characteristic, intellectually, of M. Besnard’s Ecole de Pharmacie 
symbols is that he never makes an attempt to paint things as they 
may really have been ; or, rather, that any such attempt he may have 
made has turned, by the poetic force of his nature, into the painting 
of our visions of things, of those sights which are conjured up, mood 
and all, by some deeply suggestive word ; the importance of separate 
items arranging itself entirely according to the imaginative and 
emotional value. Thus, in the large composition representing Geology, 
the party of geologists are climbing not so much “p as énto the moun- 
tains, even as does our fancy; they are a mere vague crowd save in 
the foreground, where one or two are doing the act of climbing so 
that we may realise that act for them all; two more are examining a 
piece of rock, and breaking it. The procession moves diagonally 
across the frozen snow, towards vague, shadowy blue caves 





you 
would think into the very bowels of the mountain, whose heights are 
shrouded in blue, beckoning clouds. The human beings, pictorially 
realised only as movement and the necessary solidity, never as 
anatomical form, are quite subordinate to their surroundings. It is 
the great mountains which fill the mind, or, rather, it is the emotional 
vision of the mountains—the thought of them. It is interesting to 
compare this interest in the imaginative act of mountaineering and 
indifference to displaying the bodily mechanism thereof with the way 
in which even Raphael, when doing symbolism not spontaneously but 
to order, has concentrated the interest of the group round Euclid in 
the leg-and-arm balance of the disciples watching the circles. | 

I have mentioned these ultra modern decorations of the Ecole de 
Pharmacie in connection with the mural paintings of the great old 
Italians; I must go further, and say that, to me, these paintings of 
M. Besnard’s have oddly enough (and increased by the delicate lucid, 
pale colour) the same kind of serenity as Perugino’s finest frescoes. 
Both these men refuse equally to paint real existence, and what they 
show us is the contemplated. Hence it is that the two great rivers of 
the Ecole de Pharmacie, the great tropical one, brimful in the jungle, 
and dimpled and veined with the sulphur and lapis-lazuli reflexion of 
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skies and plants, not a living being visible; and, on the other hand, 
the great «estuary, moonlit, dotted with steamers, which goes to the 
sea (between towned continents spread mapwise and busy wharves, 
cranes, warehouses, railways) under the observatory whence the father 
and children watch it musingly at evening; these two rivers, both 
such as only a modern man could imagine, yet flow eternally, yet 
wash perpetually the same shores, never proceeding, even as is the 
case with the stream at the bottom of Perugino’s green inland valley. 
Like it they are seen by the inner sense, existing not in space or time, 
but in sentiment. And similarly, just as Perugino’s evening is for 
ever suspended, his ten minutes of sunset pallor remaining immortally 
because they remain in our heart; so also in Besnard’s Alpine valleys, 
the great udder-like clouds, moulding the mountains, hang sucking 
the rock for ever, for ever ready to burst, yet never, we know, turning 
and bursting. 

Literary art ? not more so than that of Michael Angelo’s Division of 
the Light from the Darkness, or Tintoret’s Christ before Pilate. The 
very point of such art as this is, that it appeals to the imagination 
and the feeling by processes which are utterly unlike those of litera- 
ture. Not by the reviving of stored-up images in the mind, but by 
the actual presentation of visible forms which, by their «esthetic 
potency, compel moods and thoughts to arise. Indeed, one can 


understand that, as there are persons to whom Michael Angelo repre- 


sents only marvellous anatomical foreshortening, and Tintoret merely 
stupendous brushwork and light and shade, so in the future there 
may be others to whom the Keole de Pharmacie will represent merely 
masterly economy of modes of realisation, and a scheme of colour 
limpid, brilliant, eminently modern, and bringing into painting for 
the first time the innermost tints of the tea-rose, and the iridescent 
lilacs and silvers and metallic green of glass patina’d by a long stay 
underground. 

As regards M. Besnard’s symbolic quality, which is all that I 
wished to speak about—his power, I mean, of enormously enlarg- 
ing our emotional conception of things; with regard to this, it is 
certain that he is at a disadvantage compared with the old religious 
painters, so far as getting universal comprehension. Jor, whereas the 
old painter-poets had the advantage of dealing with scenes familiar 
to all men, and calling up at once the reverent tenderness especially 
required; the imagination and sentiment shown in M. Besnard’s 
work is still very personal, very sporadic ; and only those can under- 
stand it who have been initiated, so to speak, by the grace of their own 
constitution. But the mural work of the Ecole de Pharmacie is not 
merely an wsthetic delight in itself, but, as I began by saying with 
reference to my morning in that professor’s study, the source of some 
wider poetic conceptions of life. 

Vernon Ler. 








AN OBJECT LESSON IN POLITICS. 


I remember the late M. Taine grimly remarking to me, upon one 
occasion, that against the evils inflicted by France upon the rest of 
the world, must be set off the service she renders by constantly giving 
object lessons in politics—at her own expense. It appears to me that 
she is just now giving such an object lesson, and a very valuable one. 
In this paper I shall endeavour to read it. First let us consider 
what the present polity of France actually is. And in doing this we 
shall derive very useful help from two somewhat remarkable books 
that have been recently given to the world. One is the work of a 
Frenchman, justly distinguished as a publicist, M. Charles Benoist, 
and bears the title of La Crise de Etat Moderne. The other, 
Governments and Parties in Continental Europe, is from the pen of a 
thoughtful and dispassionate American observer, Mr. A. Lawrence 
Lowell. The two works are written from very different points of 
view. Mr. Lowell’s treatise is mainly, as he tells us, “ an attempt to 
study the relation between the development of parties and the 
mechanism of modern government.” Other questions are referred to 
by him “ only so far as they have a bearing upon this main theme.” 
But his treatment of each country “ begins with a description of its 
chief institutions or political organization.” And this description, 
always careful, exact, and impartial, is, in the case of France, of 
special excellence and value. M. Benoist addresses himself to the 
task of inquiring into the causes of that political crisis which he 
considers imminent in his own country, and not far off in most other 
European nations ; and of indicating the path of safety. 

La Crise de 0 Etat Moderne is, as we have seen, the title of M. 
Benoist’s book. And he begins, like a Frenchman—it is matter of 
commendation, not blame to him—with the inquiry, What is the 
Modern State’ It will not be necessary for our present purpose to 
follow him in detail here. He arrives at the conclusion—which, 
doubtless, we shall all agree with—that the special notes of the 
Modern State are these: That the power of its chief magistrate, 
whether hereditary or elective, is limited by law; that it is, or should 
be, “ the equilibrium of the right of all”; that it is based upon the 
popular will; that it exists, not for the special benefit of one, or of 
a class, but for the equal advantage cf the whole community. 
Although, however, M. Benoist’s theme, as indicated by his title, is 
the Modern State in general, it is his own particular country, France, 
that he has directly in view. For him the type of the Modern State 
is the existing French Republic. I think he is not without good 
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warrant here. The political movement specially characteristic of our 
age is essentially French. That movement is the outcome of the 
Contract Social which, M. Benoist truly observes, “ utterly false as 
it is, and sometimes absurd, has exercised, in the domain of politics, 
even practical politics, an incomparable influence.” We may say, 
indeed, with strict accuracy, that the whole modern democratic move- 
ment is an endeavour to realise the political ideas of Rousseau. And 
France is in the van of that movement. In France it has had freer 
course than in any other nation. For, thanks to the clean sweep 
which the Revolution of 1789 made of her ancient institutions and 
traditions, it has not there encountered the obstacles which have, more 
or less, retarded it in other countries. There you have what M. 
Benoist calls * le suffrage universel, direct, égalisé, rasé et nivelé,” in 
all its perfection, as the expression of that sovereignty of the man 
and the citizen which is the corner stone, elect, precious, of the 
Rousseauan political edifice. How does it work ? 

“The sovereignty of the man and the citizen.” But it may be 
objected that the Rousseauan theory rather regards sovereignty as 
residing in the entire nation, one and indivisible. No doubt that is 
so. “Jam the State,” said Louis XIV. The people is the State, is 
the doctrine now received in France. I have no objection to the 
doctrine in itself. I think that, properly understood, it is perfectly 


true. But let us see what it really means in contemporary France. 


It is well observed by M. Benoist, ‘“‘ The only expression of sovereignty 
is the suffrage. If there are ten millions of electors, there are ten 
millions of atoms of sovereignty. Indivisible in theory, sovereignty 
is realised only in division.” The French Revolutionary theory really 
does not mean that the nation in its corporate capacity is sovereign. 
It is not an organic but an atomistic theory. It really means that in 
each individual elector is lodged an equal fragment of sovereignty 
which he delegates to his Parliamentary representative. And this he 
is fabled to do without any loss of his sovereign attributes. l’or— 
such is Rousseau’s teaching—in obeying their delegates the electors 
obey only themselves, and so are as free as they were before. The 
conception of freedom, be it observed, entertained by Rousseau and 
his Jacobin disciples is mere lawlessness or non-obedience. But in 
practice this theory really means—as every schoolboy can see—the 
complete subservience of the numerical minority, or rather of what 
is accounted such, to what passes for the numerical majority. I 
use these qualifying words advisedly. For, as a matter of fact, the 
titular majority in France is no more a real majority than the titular 
sovereignty of the man and the citizen is a real sovereignty. Some 
very curious statistics on this subject will be found in an Appendix to 
M. Benoist’s volume. I content myself here with giving the net 
result of them. The number of registered electors in France in 1893 
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was 10,443,378. Of these, 7,147,903 are stated to have voted in the 
election of that year. The total number of votes obtained by the 
successful candidates was 4,512,550. The result therefore was that 
the majority of the electors, viz. 5,930,828, were not represented at 
all in the Chamber elected in 1893 '; that number being made up of 
3,018,024 who did not vote, and 2,912,804 who voted for unsuccessful 
candidates. Such is one result of universal and equal suffrage in the 
country which originated it, and which has carried it to its greatest 
perfection. The majority of sovereign men and citizens is abso- 
lutely disfranchised. The country is ruled by the so-called repre- 
sentatives of a minority. 

“The so-called representatives.” For, as the majority is a sham 
majority, so is the representation a sham representation. The deputies 
in no sense represent the principles, opinions, desires—whatever they 
may be worth—of the sovereign and equal men and citizens whose 
votes are cast for them. They represent, as a rule, merely the 
cunning and cupidity of a gang of professional politicians to whom they 
owe their nomination and election. ‘The usual method of pro- 
ceeding,’ writes Mr. Lowell in his judicial way, “ is as follows :—A 
number of men in active politics in a commune, or what we should 
call the wirepullers, form themselves into a self-elected committee, the 
members usually belonging to liberal or semi-liberal professions, and 
very commonly holding advanced views, which are apt to go with 
political activity in France. The committees, or their representatives, 
meet together to form an assembly which prepares the programme, 
nominates the candidate, and proclaims him as the candidate of the 
party. These self-constituted committees, therefore, have the nomina- 
tion in their own hands; and, except in the large cities, a candidate 
owes his position largely to local influence and personal interests.’ 
M. Benoist’s account of the matter, if less restrained, is so piquant, 
that I will give it. 

“One fine morning someone bethinks himself that there will be a Genera? 
Election in six months’ time. The deputy of the division is used up; he has 
ceased to be popular ; perhaps he belongs to the opposition, and then it is a duty 
to oppose him ; or he has shown that he has not as much influence as he ought 
to have in those high quarters whence are rained down places and other favours ; 
and then it is a crying need to replace him. Anyhow, this somebody, who is not 
a somebody but a nobody—the first man in the street possessing a good deal of 
vanity and a little knowledge of the world—finds a second somebody, equally a 
nobody, who goes off and finds a third. As soon as there are three of them 
X, Y, and Z, a committee is formed : president, vice-president, and secretary and 
(1) I find that the result of the three preceding French General Elections was similar, 
as will be seen from the following table :— 


Votes obtained by Voters not 

the Deputies elected. represented. 

188] ‘ 4,567,052 5,600,000 
1885 : . 4,042,064 6,000,000 


1889 ; : 4,526,036 5,800,000 
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treasurer. The committee calls a general meeting, where each of its members takes 
care to bring the friends he can most surely rely upon. He unfolds to them what 
he has done; consults them as to what he is todo. What he has done is ratified 
by acclamation. As to what he is to do, carte blanche is given him. Before 
this general meeting the committee was modest, and called itself provisional. 
Afterwards it is established, installed, patented. . . . And now the candidate ? 
It is the business of the committee to find one. X, Y,and Z confer every 
evening. There are mysterious comings and goings to and from their homes. 
They are looking out for a man. The constituency is in expectation. At last 
they decide. There is another general meeting The name of the candidate is 
put to the vote. There is a show of hands. X, Y, and Z’s man receives the 
solemn approval of two hundred lesser Z’s, Y’s, and X’s. He is from that time 
a candidate, the’r candidate, the candidate. Who has conferred this character upon 
him? The general meeting. Who has proposed him to the general meeting? 
The committee. Who has empowered the committee to do that? The first 
general meeting. Who had convoked the first general meeting? The committee. 
Who had empowered the committee to do that? Noone. But no one calls in 
<juestion the credentials, either of the general meeting, or of the committee, or of 
the candidate. He is the champion, declared, privileged, warranted, by the 
guarantee of the progressive republicans of the district. And who are these pro- 
gressive republicans? Oh, you know very well; they are What’s-His-Name, and 
then X, Y, Z!” 


The chosen candidate represents then, as M. Benoist puts it, “ 
committee which represents nothing,” or, in Mr. Lowell’s phrase, “ a 
small self-constituted clique of local politicians.” But is there no 
means whereby a candidate may render himself independent of the 
committee ? Let M. Benoist answer the question. “ There is for 
the candidate one and only one way of freeing himself from the 
committee, and that is to put his trust in hard cash: there is one and 
only one means to avoid doing homage to the committee, and that is 
not to hold his seat like a feudal fief from the committee, but to buy 
it outright. Universal inorganic suffrage is organised and is worked 
by two forces only : the committees and money. But the committees 
are fatal to its universality, and money deprives it of the character of 
a suffrage.” 

But how do candidates, once nominated, win their election ? “ Far 
too often,” Mr. Lowell laments, “they truckle to the personal 
ambition of individual voters by favours and the promise of favours.” 
‘Direct bribes,” he thinks—other well-informed persons are of a 
different opinion—‘“ though not unknown, seem to be rare.” M. 
Benoist is, as usual, more outspoken. He declares, bluntly, that “ the 
corruption of the candidate by the elector, and of the elector by the 
candidate,” is the normal state of things in France. And again : 
“‘ Corruption is at once the corollary and the corrective of inorganic 
universal suffrage which, rejecting all distinctions and even classifica- 
tions, falls into the hands of the most impudent, and which ceases to 
be anarchical only when it ceases to be universal.” Anyhow, the 
deputy in one way or another buys his power—there are many ways 
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of buying. And when he gets into the Chamber he proceeds to sell 
it. “ Ministers,” I am quoting Mr. Lowell, “must seek support as 
best they may; and as they cannot rule the majority, they are 
constrained to flatter and follow it; or, rather, they are forced to 
conciliate the various groups, and, as the members of the various 
groups are very loosely held together, they must grant favours to the 
individual deputies in order to secure their votes.”’ ‘“ This satisfaction 
of local and personal interests,”’ as Mr. Lowell euphemistically calls it, 
is, he tells us, “a necessity.” He adds, “the favours which the 
deputies demand and exact as the price of their votes extend over a 
large field; nor do they show any false modesty about making their 
desires known.’ They are seldom, indeed, the sort of men to show 
false modesty—or true. They are, as a rule, political adventurers of 
a very low type—lawyers without clients, doctors without patients, 
pedagogues without pupils: the most mediocre of mediocrities. How 
should they be other? Is it to be expected that men of light and 
leading should be eager to soil their hands with political life as it 
exists in France ? ‘The wirepullers,’ Mr. Lowell asserts, in his 
guarded way, “are not over-anxious for really strong characters, 
because they prefer men whom they can control and use for their own 
purposes. If they want anything, they exert a pressure on the deputy, 
who in his turn brings a pressure to bear on the ministers; and hence 
it has become a common saying that the electoral committees rule the 
deputies, and the deputies rule the Government.” “Thus,” writes 
M. Benoist, “is forged and rivetted a whole chain of dependencies : the 
Minister is dependent upon the chiefs of groups, who are dependent 
upon ‘the deputies, who are dependent upon the committees ; and thus 
at the end of the chain, at the very last rung, Power, everywhere and 
always, drags about the clog of Number. Hence the humiliating 
mediocrity, the lamentable sterility of our actual politics: nor can 
they be other than mediocre and sterile under the present regimen ”’— 
that regimen of inorganic universal suffrage which recognises numbers 
as the sole power in the State, which subordinates the highest interests 
of the nation to the “stupid and dumb brutality of figures,” which 
means “‘ the omnipotence of the masses’’ with their “ foolish credulity, 
puerile inconstancy, envious cowardice, savage brutality.” 


“To construct the Modern State,” he writes, “in theory on the nationab 
sovereignty, and in practice on the ten million voting papers of inorganic 
universal suffrage, is as absurd, as insensate as would have been an attempt by 
the monks of St. Michel to throw up into the sky the turrets of their abbey by 
placing its first layers, not en the firm rock, but on the shifting sands of the bay 
where the wayfarer is engulphed. Yes ; that would be on a par with attempting 
to construct the State on inorganic universal suffrage, which is, in truth, the 
national sovereignty reduced to shifting sand. You forget that every wind which 
blows does something with the sand—lifts it in waves, carries it away, revolves 
it in furious whirlwinds, lets it fall at the unbridled hazard of its caprice. To-day 
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it isa down: but come back to-morrow : a contrary wind has blown—a wind 
which excavates where the other had piled and heaped ; and what was a down 
is now a ditch, and from ditch to down, and down to ditch, the face of the earth 
would be changed every day if there were nothing in the world but sand and 
wind.” 


But what is the remedy? M. Benoist has one. Before, however, he 
propounds it, he passes in review, and discusses at some length, various 
expedients and palliatives which have been suggested. We need not 
follow in detail his examination of all these. We need not consider 
the respective merits of the scrutin de liste, which has been glorified 
as le scrutin des républicains and the scrutin @arrondissement, in which 
some monarchical or imperialist virus is supposed to reside. Nor need 
we discuss the proposals that a certain age, a certain length of resi- 
dence, and “a minimum of capacity” should be required of electors. 
The question of plurality of voting, too, I shall pass by for the present, 
as I shall have something to say about it later. But there are just 
three devices for neutralising the evil and enhancing the good of 


universal suffrage, upon which I should like to write a few words 


before I pass on: very few will suffice. They are education, obligatory 
voting, and indirect election. 

Is it possible, then, to neutralise the evils of universal inorganic 
suffrage by educating the voters? We all remember Lord Sher- 


‘ brooke’s famous dictum on this subject. It would be interesting to 


know how far he had really thought the matter out. “To educate 
our masters.” Is it possible to bestow such an education upon the 
average voter as will qualify him for the exercise of the sovereignty 
which Rousseau’s theory confers upon him? Consider what manner 
of man he really is, as he lives, moves, and has his being: how 
dim his mind’s eye, how circumscribed its range, how blurred, in- 
accurate, and misleading the images pictured upon it. Howcan it be 
otherwise with him, in spite of Voluntary and Board Schools, enforced 
as he is by a law which shall not be broken—for it issues from 
the nature of things—to gain his livelihood by manual toil, and so 
necessarily absorbed in “ his phenomenal existence, his extensionless 
present, his momentary satisfaction’’ ? And then consider the extreme 
difficulty and delicacy of the issues involved in all the more im- 
portant questions whether of home or foreign politics. Admitting, for 
the sake of argument—and it is a very large admission—that his will 
is sincerely and honestly directed to the task, how is it possible for 
him to acquire such an amount of knowledge and intellectual dis- 
cipline as will qualify him even for forming a sane judgment upon 
the essential elements of political problems? I am far from denying 
that it is as possible for the peasant as for the prince to be, in the 
proper sense of the word, educated. I take this proper sense to be 
expressed by Milton: “I call a complete and generous education 
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that which fits a man to perform justly, skilfully, and magnanimously 
all the offices, both public and private, of peace and war.” Yes, the 
true conception of education is put before us in these majestic words : 
to teach a man his duty, and to discipline and develop his intellect 
and his will for its accomplishment. That even the humblest labourer, 
skilled or unskilled, owes a duty to his country I do not deny, but 
strongly maintain. I equally maintain that the duty involves cor- 
responding rights. I shall touch upon this hereafter. My present 
contention is that the education imparted, or capable of being im- 
parted, to the masses by primary or other schools, cannot possibly 
qualify them for the discharge of the sovereign functions bestowed 













upon them by inorganic universal suffrage; can possibly fit them 






wisely to determine the fate of nations. Reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, a little elementary history, a little elementary geo- 
graphy—what an equipment for such a task! Of all the manifes- 
tations of human folly, surely the glorification of the educational 



































nostrum in politics is one of the most foolish. 

But you forget, it may be said, the newspaper press, that glorious 
instrument of popular enlightenment. Ah, no; I do not forget the 
newspaper press. But a stranger instrument of political education it 
is not easy to conceive. I suppose the newspapers really are the chief 
source of the jumble of notions that have drifted into the head of the 
average voter, and which he calls his opinions, or, it may be, his prin- 





ciples. They are really, for the most part, if we carefully examine 
them, formulas void of sense, false aphorisms, claptrap phrases, nick- 
names, watchwords, empty platitudes, and the most ambiguous of 
commonplaces. I need not dwell longer upon what must be evident 
to everyone who will impartially consider the matter. Seven years 
ago, having occasion to write upon the Ethics of Journalism, I ven- 
tured to express my opinion that “ the newspaper press, during the 
last quarter of a century, has done more than anything else to 
de-ethicise public life; to lay the axe to the root of duty, self- 
devotion, self-sacrifice, the elements of the moral greatness of a 
nation which is its true greatness.”' I have seen no reason since to 
modify that opinion. 

Another palliative for the evils of inorganic universal suffrage, 
which has been confidently recommended, is compulsory voting. 
Certain it is that, as a rule, the people who stay away from the 
ballot-boxes are precisely the men for whose political opinions some 
real value may be claimed. These may well disdain to vote when 
their votes will be swamped by the ignorant crowds led captive by 
the wire-puller at his will. It is proposed—in one or two countries 
the proposal has been acted upon—to compel them to vote, under 
penalties. But surely there is something ridiculous in the notion of 


(1) On Right and Wrong (38rd ed.), p. 173. 
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a sovereign thus compelled to exercise his sovereign functions. Such 
a sovereignty is curiously like a servitude. And what penalties ? 
Deprivation of the franchise? That will hardly be a penalty to one 
who does not care to exercise it. Fine or imprisonment? What a 
monstrous invasion of individual freedom! Surely liberty to vote 
implies liberty not to vote. Surely the voter is the proper person to 
determine whether he should vote. It isa matter for his own con- 
science. He may possess just enough of knowledge to realise his vast 
ignorance regarding the merits of the issues put before him ; his utter 
incapacity for rightly deciding them. He may— this is even now the 
case of Catholics in Italy—consider himseif bound to lend no coun- 
tenance to the Government under which he is enforced to live. In 
these and the like cases his duty clearly is not to vote. And to compel 
him to do so, is a gross violation of sacred rights of conscience. 

Some publicists—conspicuous among them is the late M. Taine— 
have recommended a system of double election, or election by two 
stages, in place of the system of direct and equal universal suffrage. 
It looks well on paper ; and a distinguished Belgian statesman attri- 
butes to it “a remarkable power of filtration.” But the facts hardly 
warrant this view. No doubt the theory is exceilent. The ignorant 
and incompetent mass of voters refrain from exercising themselves in 
great matters which are too high for them, and select fit and proper 
persons possessing the qualifications they themselves lack for rationally 
discharging the task of election. But, as a matter of fact, the actual 
result of this system, wherever it has been tried—so far as I am 
aware—has been to convert the electors chosen under it into mere 
delegates. And that is entirely to nullify it, to render it a mere 
empty form, worthless in practice. ‘Thus the French Senate, which 
is the outcome of a very cunningly-devised scheme of double election 
—the Life Senators were suppressed by the law of 1884—is not 
appreciably superior to the Lower Chamber. The Senators, indeed, 
are, for the most part, used-up deputies. ‘ Indirect election: in 
Prussia,” writes Mr. Lowell, “has worked in the same way as our 
method of choosing the President by means of a college of electors ; 
that is, the Prussian electors do not really select the representative, 
but are themselves almost always voted for in the name of the definite 
candidate whom they are pledged to support.’’ “And more,” he 
adds, “ this must necessarily be the case whenever the electors have 
no other function than the election.” Probably Mr. Lowell is right 
in that opinion. At all events, I think we may agree with M. 
Benoist that this system of double election demands from the prepara- 
tory elector—if we may so call him—an amount of self-abnegation, 
or, at the least of discipline, which he seldom possesses ; while it pre- 
supposes in the secondary elector—so to designate him—the same . 
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moral qualities, together with a rare degree of courage, firmness, and 
independence. 

And now to come to M. Benoist’s own scheme. The distinctive 
feature of it is that the electors shall be organized in professional 
categories, which shall choose representatives from among themselves— 
not from outside. He does not propose to interfere with direct, 
equal, and universal suffrage. But he would recast it, so that not 
only numbers but interests may be represented. He would classify 
the electors, in each department, in—say—eight groups, according to 
their occupations, and to each group he would assign representatives 
according to their numbers. Number, the counting of heads, still 
remains in M. Benoist’s scheme the point of departure. He would 
reallot the five hundred seats in the Chamber among the eighty- 
seven departments according to population. And he would distribute 
the number falling to each department by this arithmetical operation, 
among the professional groups according to their numerical strength. 
His professional groups—it will be best perhaps to keep the French 
nomenclature—are :—I., Agriculture; II., Industrie; III., Trans- 
ports, postes et télégraphes ; IV., Commerce ; V., Force publique; VI., 
Administration publique; VITI., Professions Libérales; VITI., Rentiers. 
Of these the fifth, Force Publique, does not count for much, as, under 
the existing law, the army does not vote. Let us now see how M. 
Benoist’s scheme would work out in one of the most considerable of 
the departments of France: le Nord. Nineteen seats would fall to 
it; and they would be thus distributed: I., Agriculture, 5 Deputies; 
II., Industrie, 9 Deputies ; III., Transports, postes et télégraphes, 1 
Deputy; IV., Commerce, 3 Deputies; V., Force Publique, VI., 
Administration Publique, VII., Professions Libérales, and VIII., 
Rentiers—all taken together—1 Deputy. No one of these last four 
categories is numerous enough by itself in the Nord to claim a 
representative ; and M. Benoist urges that we may therefore lump 
them together without doing too much violence to logic or reality. 
This important department, then —if M. Benoist’s scheme were 
adopted—would contribute to the Chamber five farmers, probably 
peasants—for remember the election is by counting heads, and 
jealousy of those above him is a dominant passion with the 
average French elector; nine ‘ndustric/s, probably mechanics; one 
representative of transports, &c., probably a postman or a telegraph 
clerk ; three traders, probably small shopkeepers; and one representa- 
tive of the army and navy, the Liberal professions, the civil service 
generally, and persons of independent fortune; the only one of the 
lot, we may be pretty sure, who would belong to the classes as distin- 
guished from the masses. What the result of his scheme would be for 
the whole of France M. Benoist shows us at a glance by means of 
three neat diagrams, which I will reproduce. 
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No. 1 represents the population of France classified according to 
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No. 3 puts before us the composition of a Chamber elected on 
M. Benoist’s plan, and shows, he contends, when comyared with 
No. 1, that such a Chamber would be a real representation of the 


country. 








I should here note that M. Benoist des‘res to try his reforming 
land not only on the Chamber but on the Senate, which he wishes to 
see elected in equal proportions by the Councils General, the 
Municipal Councils, and the various corporate bodies of each depart- 
ment. In this way, he urges, the individual would be represented in 
the Chamber in the professional group to which he belongs: and. 
local unions, administrative and civil—social organisms, we may call 
them—would be represented in the Senate. 

Now, what are we to say of M. Benoist’s scheme? I do not 
think it necessary for my present purpose to touch on his proposal 
regarding the Senate. But does he really imagine that his system 
of electing deputies by, and from, professional categories, would result 
in a Chamber truly representative of the French nation—its wealth, 
its industries, its energy, its intelligence, its culture, its traditions, 
as well as its numerical strength ? Or, to express it otherwise, would 
render available, for the common weal, all the constituent elements 
which make it a great people? Neo doubt he is well warranted in 


regarding the professional politicians who constitute the majority of 


the French deputies as a curse to their country. ‘They represent 
nothing but corruption and the basest interests and passions. Dut 
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«an he suppose that his system would make an end of them? No 
doubt they are chiefly recruited, at present, from among indigent 
lawyers and doctors. But the place of deputy, with its salary and 
its opportunities of trading upon the power which it confers, is a prize 
which would attract equally a sharp-witted peasant, or mechanic, or 
small trader, or postman, or telegraph clerk. The personne? of the 
Chamber would be changed by M. Benoist’s scheme; but the pro- 
fessional politician would still dominate it, although he would come 
chiefly from the operative classes. Three-fourths of the Chamber, as 
M. LBenoist conceives of it, would be elected by peasants and 
mechanics, who would form an overwhelming majority in the 
categories of Ayivn/ture and Industrie, and who would certainly, as 
a rule, choose men of their own position in life to represent them ; 
for, as I have already observed, hatred and distrust of those socially 
above them is, usually, one of the strongest passions of the French 
peasant and mechanic. As certainly the greater number of those 
representatives would adopt politics as a trade. What would be 
gained by M. Benoist’s scheme? That scheme, like the present 
system, would place preponderating political power in the unfittest 
hands. And this is its sufficient condemnation. 

The truth is that M. Benoist does not go to the root of the matter, 
and that simply because he dares not. Indeed, as we shall see 
presently, he himself owns as much with a candour which is somewhat 
winning. The reason of the political woes of France is this: that the 
polity existing in that country is founded upon a lie—the baseless 
and baneful fiction of human equality. The first and fundamental 
proposition of the Declaration of the Rights of the Man and the 
Citizen, in which Rousseau’s disciples embodied his Gospel, is abso- 
lutely false. Men are not born and do not continue equal in rights. 
They are born and they continue unequal in rights, just as they are 
born and continue unequal in mights. And, therefore, they are 
unequal in political value. In a book by no means destitute of 
merit—Professor Macey’s work on the English Constitution—I came 
the other day upon the following astounding sentence: “ The advent 
of Democracy”’-—by which he means the sway of the adult male 
population told by the headl—* and the advent of the age of scientific 
research are not two things; they are different manifestations of the 
same thing.” This is indeed a dark saying. The first lesson which 
physical science teaches, is the natural inequality of men, of races, of 
nations. It is impossible to imagine any political theory more utterly 
irreconcilable with the conelusions of scientific research than the 
egalitarian theory of Rousseau, which finds its practical expression in 
inorganic universal suffrage; that * suffrage universel, direct, égalisé, 
rasé et nivelé,” which has had its perfect work in France. 

M. Benoist, indeed, recognises this. ‘ Inequality of value among 
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men,” he writes, “is a natural fact. And the practical consequence 
which spontaneously flows from it is this: Since inequality is a fact, 
equality ought not to be a right; since all men are not identical, all 
should not have the same power as electors. No! Men are not: 
equal to one another physically, morally, intellectually, cr from any 
point of view of natural fact; and therefore they ought not to be 
so politically.” These are the words of truth and soberness. And 
yet, as we have seen, M. Benoist’s scheme is based upon this very 
equality, which he acknowledges to be a lie. Why? His answer 
is very simple. ‘“ For fifty years in France we have had universal, 
equal suffrage. We can’t touch it. ‘Argumentum ex necessitate.’ ”’ 
To this the rejoinder is plain, and has, indeed, been supplied by 
an observation of Rousseau himself—one of the luminous truths which 
light up from time to time the black darkness of his sophisms. “ If 
the legislator establish a principle at variance with that which results. 
from the nature of things, the State will never cease to be agitated 
until the principle hasbeen expelled, and invincible Nature has resumed 
her sway.” Which seems to me a still more cogent “ argumentum 
ex necessitate” than the one adduced by M. Benoist. 

And now, since I have ventured thus to criticise the various reme- 
dies proposed for the evils of universal suffrage as it existsin Irance, 
I may, perhaps, be expected to say a few words on what appears to 
me the true remedy. It is indicated in the passage of Rousseau which 
I have just quoted. It is to bring universal suffrage into accord- 
ance with the nature of things, to organize it upon the eternal and 
immutable principles of right. I know it is an unfashionable doctrine 
that considerations of right and wrong at all enter into politics. 
I, for my part, venture to hold not only that they enter into politics, 
but that they should dominate politics. That “nature of things” 
of which Rousseau speaks, is ethical, although he did not know it. 
And safety for nations, as for the individuals of whom nations 
are composed, lies only in conformity with that nature of things, 
with those “ moral laws of nature and of nations,’ which are no 
figure of rhetoric, but a fact and the first of facts, ruling over all 
by their mandates and their penalties. Now the universal and 
equal suffrage existing in France is not in accordance with the nature 
of things. It is unethical. It is not a right, but a wrong masquerading 
asaright. It is a wrong to “the classes,” for it is, in <Aristotle’s 
phrase, “ tyrannously repressive of the better sort.”” It is an infringe- 
ment of that great aboriginal prerogative attaching to man asa person, 
to make the most and best of himself, and therefore to count in the 
community for his real value. It is a wrong to “ the masses”? whom 
it deprives of the headship of men of light and leading, their natural 
guides, and subjects to a base oligarchy of vile political adventurers. 
It is a wrong to the nation at large, which it dissolves from a ecor- 
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porate organism into a mass of unrelated human units. Yes! its 
atomism is fatal to national solidarity, to the true idea of a people, as 
Burke declared with equal vehemence and truth: ‘“‘ When you separate 
the common sort of men from their proper chieftains, so as to form 
them into an adverse army, I no longer know that venerable object 
called the people in such a disbanded race of deserters and vaga- 
bonds.” 

No doubt the theory of the public order which the French Revo- 
lutionary leaders derived from Rousseau is the perversion of a truth. 
And it is precisely the truth underlying it—a truth obscured by three 
centuries of Renaissance Ciesarism through well-nigh all continental 
Kurope—which has made it so dangerous. I mean the truth of the 
value and rights of man as a person. All men are persons. There- 
fore all men have the rights of men: rights which, existing inde- 
pendently of positive law, may properly be called natural, for they 
arise from the nature of things. Yes, they arise from the nature of 
men ; for as soon as two human beings have relations with one another, 
rights and their correlative duties spring up. Man is a person, not a 
thing. Asa person he is weighted with duties, among them a duty 
to hiscountry. And as he has a duty to his country, so he has a 
right to be considered in the legislation of his country. But in a high 
state of civilisation, such as that in which we live, “‘ considered ”” means 
consulted. That right may be recognised in various ways. Univer- 
sal suffrage is the modern expression of it. But there are degrees of 
personality giving rise to diversity of duties and diversity of rights. 
The truth that all men have the duties of men, does not imply that 
all men have identical duties. The truth that all men have the rights 
of men, does not imply that all men have identical rights, and, 
as a corollary to that proposition, that they should be politically equal ; 
a theory of which it has been observed with hardly an exaggera- 
tion, “the annals of human infatuation do not contain its equal.” 
Universal suffrage may be accepted, should I think be accepted, 
as an expression of the fundamental democracy in human nature. 
But it requires to be organized. How? By recognising inequalities 
of fact. Every man to count for what he is worth, but at least for 
one, gua man—that is the true formula. 

Kor the State is not a fortuitous congeries of unrelated human 
units. It is an organism consisting of parts, not uniform but diverse, 
representing various degrees of individuality, fulfilling distinct func- 
tions, and all co-operant to the end of the common weal. A very 
distinguished German publicist, Herr Waitz, well observes, ‘* The 
suffrage should be so regulated that all independent elements, all 
powers which exercise any considerable influence on the life of a 
nation, should be duly represented in it.” * Or, as he elsewhere 

(1) And, therefore, as he justly contends, ‘‘thoe difference between town and the 
country ought to be ever kept in view.”’ 
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writes, “The real problem for the statesman is to discern the living 
forces of society and to assure them their proper influence in the 
public order.” ‘“ The living forces of society.”” Yes: that isso. We 
are very commonly told that the end of constitutional government is 
to assure the preponderance of the greater number of the voters ; that 
is, of their opinions. ‘ Opinions!” And, pray, what is the worth of 
the individual opinion of the average voter upon any political sub- 
ject? And how can it gain in value if multiplied by millions? 
Mr. Lorimer in his interesting book, The Constitutionalism of the 
Future, mentions “a very learned and ingenious friend ” of his, who 
“believes the political capacities of all men who can read a penny 
newspaper to be equal.” It appears to me that if a man can believe 
that he can believe anything. It is the very fanaticism of doc- 
trinarianism. And of what avail is it to argue with fanatics? Let 
us leave them their liberty of absurdity, merely stipulating that, in 
return, they leave us our liberty of common-sense. The individual 
opinion of the average voter upon the efficacy of the coarser kinds, 
whether of the spirituous stimulants supplied at the public houses, or 
of the spiritual stimulants supplied by the Salvation Army, may be 
entitled to respect. But who that is not given over to a strong 
delusion to believe a lie, can really value his individual opinion upon 
any problem affecting grave national interests’ Nay, he is seldom 
the best judge even of his own individual interests in matters to which 
the one or two rules ordinarily governing his understanding do not 
extend. But Held very properly remarks, “ Besides numbers and 
interests there are two other fundamental bases of a rational elec- 
toral system: estates (Stiinde) and communal life ; no one of these 
four is sufficient in itself; all should be taken together as fun- 
damental principles of a true representation ; and the dominant 
thought uniting them all is the thought of a national life, constituted 
by all individual and collective lives.”’ 

But how realise this ideal? That is a problem not so much of 
political philosophy, or of political science, as of practical statecraft, 
which must be differently worked out in different countries. Mon- 
tesquieu admirably writes, “It is precisely in their manner of dividing 
the people into classes that the great legislators have chiefly distin- 
guished themselves; and upon that the duration and the prosperity 
of a democracy have always depended.” It is well to remember that 
this problem can never be completely solved. All that the wisest can 
hope to do is to approximate sufficiently for practical purposes towards 
its solution. Of contemporary attempts to solve it three may fitly be 
noticed here. One of the most interesting is that made in the King- 
dom of Prussia. The members of the Prussian House of Representa- 
tives (Abgeordnetenhaus) are chosen by universal suffrage. But the 
suffrage is indirect and unequal. Property and the bearing of the 
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public burdens, as well as mere numbers, are taken into account. In 
the election of that very important body, the Kreistag—the chief 
organ of local administration—the suffrage is not universal; and 
plural voting prevails, in recognition of the principle of a balance of 
the various provincial interests, so that no one of them shall pre- 
ponderate over the others.' The provinces of Prussia, it should be 
remembered, are not, like the French departments, arbitrary and 
artificial districts, but historical territories. In Austria, the Lower 
Chamber of the Reichsrath is elected by four classes of voters, 
organized in a sort of system of estates, in which the franchise varies 
from what is practically manhood suffrage’ to asomewhat high property 
qualification in the class of great landowners. And as the powers of 
the Austrian Reichsrath are largely limited by the privileges vested in 
the Provincial Diets, it is a less important body than it at first sight 
appears to be.* In Belgium an endeavour was made, in the consti- 
tutional revision of 1890-93, to find an antidote to the mischiefs of 
the quasi-universal suffrage prevailing in that country, by means of 
the multiple vote. Persons possessing “general capacity, civil rights, 
and full age (25),” are entitled to one vote. A second vote is accorded 
to men of 35 who are householders and who pay a small specified tax 
on their house, and to men of 25 of greater wealth ; and those who 
possess certain educational diplomas, or who have occupied positions 
implying a higher education, have a third vote. Of course it is quite 
easy to criticise severely these arrangements, and M. Benoist does so, 
in the spirit, indeed, of the candid friend. Why graduate the 
suffrage from one to three? Why the ages of 25 and 35? Why 
fix the property and educational qualification for extra votes as they 
have been fixed, and not otherwise? Why, indeed! I suppose the 
only answer is, that age, headship of a family, property, and educa- 
tion ought to count: and that it is better for them to count accord- 
ing to the rough-and-ready process of the Belgian constitutional 
revisionists than not to count at all. No doubt the system proposed 
by Professor Lorimer in his Constitutionalism of the Future, under 
which one voter might be endowed with 25 votes, is theoretically far 
more perfect, as M. Benoist does not fail to note. Still, in proceeding 
tentatively, haltingly, if you will, in this grave matter, the Belgians 
have proved themselves worthy descendants of their wise ancestors 
whose liberties they inherit. Their steadiness and sagacity in politics 


(1) Not the least important of Prince von Bismarck’s achievements is the remodelling 
of the local government of Prussia, by a series of laws enacted between 1872 and 1583, 
and having for their main object the separation of local from general administration. 

(2) Men in domestic service ure excluded from it. 

(3) The same must be said of the German Reichtag, elected by direct universal 
suffrage, which, fortunately for Germany, has practically no control over the adminis- 
tration, and not a great deal over legislation, the parliamentary system not existing in 
the German Empire. 
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are in striking contrast with the vacillation and folly of their French 
neighbours. 

So much, then, as to the great political object lesson given by 
France to the world in these latter days—a lesson which, as I 
venture to think, is of peculiar interest and importance to the people 
of this country. For that false political theory, the working of which 
France has illustrated so strikingly, has unquestionably made con- 
siderable progress among ourselves—much greater progress than is 
generally realised. We are accustomed to call our Legislature “ the 
Mother of Parliaments.” No doubt the constitutional system of 
government now so widely prevailing, in one form or another, 
throughout the civilised world, is, to a great extent, of Knglish 
origin. It is almost everywhere an imitation, more or less con- 
scious, of our political arrangements. ‘The three hundred and fifty 
constitutions, as Lieber reckons them, which have come into existence 
during the present century are all, we may say, founded upon the 
British model, although “the details may have grown up of them- 
selves, or are a survival from earlier traditions.”” But, on the other 
hand, the political career of our country, during the last sixty years, 
has been vastly influenced by the speculations and doctrines of 
Rousseau, as formulated by the Jacobin publicists of the French 
Revelution. Let us dwell upon this a little. 

Many popular speakers and writers, who might, perhaps, be fairly 
expected to know better—Members of Parliament, newspaper pub- 
licists, * et hoe genus omne ’”’—are in the habit of talking and writing 
as if representative government were a distinctly modern institution. 
In fact it is by no means a modern institution. It prevailed in one 
form or another—we need not go back further for our present 
purpose—throughout medieval Europe. It disappeared, almost 
everywhere except here, in the Casarism which was the political 
expression of the Renaissance, although its vestiges, its ruins, were 
to be found in most continental countries, until the torrent of the 
French Revolution swept them away, and, for good and evil, renewed 
the face of the earth. The essential characteristic of that medieval 
regimen was that it represented groups or orders: as in England, the 
lords spiritual and temporal, the counties, cinque ports, boroughs, 
and universities. It was based upon local institutions and divisions. 
It was, Bishop Stubbs tells us, “an organized collection of the 
several estates or conditions of men recognised as possessing political 
power: ”’ in other words, of all the political factors of a people. 

In England this species of representative government prevailed 
down to the passing of the first Reform Act. That the old Un- 
reformed House of Commons was truly representative of the English 
nation is not, I suppose, now denied by any competent authority. 
The Duke of Wellington, who, although no political philosopher, was 
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“rich in saving common-sense,” beyond, perhaps, any other man who 
has made a name in English history, declared that Unreformed 
House to be not only “the most efficient legislative body that has 
ever existed,” but also “as complete a legislative body as can be 
required.” This was in a speech in the House of Lords in 1881. 
And in addressing that Assembly in 1832 he further expressed 
himself in the same sense. 

‘*We have, under the existing system, the county representation, and the 
representation in cities and boroughs. The county representation consists, 
principally, of freeholders, and the members for counties represent not only the 
lower classes, but the middle and higher orders, The representatives for the 
great maritime towns, and for the larger description of towns in the interior of 
the country, represent, likewise, the lower and middle classes. The representa- 
tives for the pot-walloping boroughs, for the scot-and-lot boroughs, and for the 
single borough of Preston, where the franchise is vested in the inhabitants at 
large, represent the lowest orders of the people ; and in this manner this borough 
representation represents all classes and descriptions of persons who have any- 
thing to do with the business transacted in the House of Commons.” 


A very different authority, Mr. Bagehot, in his extremely interest- 
ing essay on the Unreformed Parliament, has put forward the same 
view. ‘It gave,” he tells us, ‘a means of expression to all classes 
whose minds required expression.” And again, “ The English Con- 
stitution of the last century, in its best time, gave an excellent 
expression to the public opinion of England”; the reason why this 
was so being indicated in a dictum of Sir James Mackintosh—its date 
is 1818—which he quotes: “ A variety of rights of suffrage is the 
principle of the English representation.” 

The Reform Act of 1832 changed all that. When the Duke of 
Wellington told the House of Lords “the principle of this measure 
is not reform’’—reform he fully acknowledged to be necessary— 
when he declared that the spirit animating the movement of which it 
was the outcome was “ the consequence of the French Revolution,” 
he was absolutely well warranted. The feature in the measure to 
which he most strongly objected was “a uniform system of election.” 
It was the introduction into the country of political atomism, of a 
representation of mere numbers—a principle so utterly at variance 
with our traditions as to lead him to predict, “‘ From the period of its 
adoption, we shall date the downfall of the Constitution.” I need 
hardly observe that every successive Reform Act has carried that 
principle further. Those Acts and the accompanying changes in 
local government, that most sagacious political thinker, Gneist, has 
pointed out, “ have been a departure from historical principles, and 
have tended, by disorganising the State, to bring about a strife of 
parties, and to reduce England to the condition of other nations.” 
If the English system, as it exists at this moment, were really repre- 


(1) He adds, ‘‘ the representation of the working classes then really existed.”’ 
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sentative, all power would be in the hands of one class, the same class 
in which it is vested in France, the class of labourers, skilled and 
unskilled. Some thirty years ago Mr. Bagehot warned his generation, 
“‘'We should be very cautious before we proceed to found a new 
system without any provision [for giving] the requisite influence to 
the instructed classes, and with no counterbalancing weight to the 
scanty intelligence of very ordinary persons, and the unbridled passions 
of the multitude.” His warning fell on deaf ears. We have not 
been very cautious. We have been absolutely reckless. In their 
eagerness to outbid one another for that popular support which would 
give them place and power, the two great political parties have stuck 
at nothing. It is notable that the most flagitious and most disastrous 
of the so-called “ reforms,” the clean sweep made in 1884 of the old 
historical constituencies, and the close approximation to equal 
electoral districts, was, in a very large degree, due to the present 
leader of the so-called Conservatives. Of course Lord Salisbury’s 
object was to secure some agreement with his adversaries which 
would prevent his party from being “ dished.” But there is simply 
no rational ground on which he can now resist the ery for absolutely 
equal electoral districts, and “‘ one man one vote ’’; in other words, for 
a purely numerical system of representation. The principle was 
conceded in 1884: and principles are stronger than the men who 
play fast and loose with them—much stronger, which perhaps is not 
saying a great deal. Anyhow, the upshot is that the Duke of 
Wellington’s prophecy has been verified to the letter. The down- 
fall of the old Constitution under which our country achieved more 
than Roman greatness, is complete. We have experienced “ a revo- 
lution in due course of law.’ What is, practically, uniyersal inorganic 
suffrage now prevails in England, as in France. 

The question then arises, Why has it not produced in this country 
the same mischief as in that? Why is it, to quote the words of 
Professor Macey, that “ while democracy has run riot in France, the 
English have by common consent taken democracy in a restrained 
and conservative manner”? No doubt national history is rooted in 
national character. And national character has its own laws and 
traditions. A people has its proper life, its distinctive physiognomy. 
The British temperament is alien from “the schoolboy heat, the 
blind hysterics of the Celt.”” Moreover, in 1789 France, in a single 
night of verbose intoxication, broke with all her old historical tradi- 
tions. In England old historical traditions are a great power. Mr. 
Bagehot well observes, “‘ There has ever been a structure in English 
political society : every man has not walked by the light of his own 
eyes; the less instructed have not deemed themselves the equals of 
the more instructed ; the many have subordinated their judgment to 
that of the few. They have not done so blindly, for there has 
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always been a spirit of discussion in our very air: still they have 
done so—opinions have always se¢t/ed down from the higher classes to 
the lower; and in that manner, whenever the nation has been called 
on to decide, a decision that is really national has been formed.” 
“England,” he elsewhere quaintly says, “is a deferential country ”’ : 
nay, “the type of deferential countries.” ‘ The nominal constitu- 
ency is not the real.” We may admit that this is so, and that—to 
quote Professor Macey again—* the present constitution depends for 
its stability upon the rational and conservative character of the 
people.” But characters are modified, nay, are almost completely 
transformed, by the influences brought to bear upon them. And that 
in nations as in the individuals of whom nations are composed. The 
wide diffusion, one might almost say the unquestioning acceptance, 
among us of purely arithmetical or mechanical conceptions in politics, 
and of the absolute right of numerical majorities, is a most real and 
most grave danger. or such conceptions necessarily tend to realise 
themselves in fact. Add to this that responsible politicians—I 
employ the word in all the degradation of its American associations 
rather than prostitute the venerable name of statesman—responsible 
politicians, I say, in their eagerness to pander to and to trade upon 
popular passions, have used every rhetorical artifice to split up our 
national solidarity and to array the masses against the classes. Their 
inflammatory diatribes breathe the very spirit of Rousseau’s ana- 
themas upon the culture, the wealth, the leisure, to which they owe 
their own position and influence. They teach, almost in terms, his 
doctrine that civilisation is depravation—“Vhomme civilisé est un 
étre dépravé”’; that the instincts of the ignorant and untutored child 
of nature—the rough, in fact—are the best qualification for the exer- 
cise of political power. But certain itisthat when the masses in any 
country, realising their possession of preponderating political power, 
use it for the purpose of swamping the better-educated and better-off 
minority, the decadence of that country has begun. 

[ have reached my limits. But in concluding this paper I should 
like to advert briefly to one interesting cireumstance which may help 
to point the moral of it. In February last Mr. George Julian 
Harney, the sole survivor of the famous Chartist Convention of 1839, 
attained his eightieth birthday. And a number of people belonging 
to different classes in society and to different political parties, who 
knew and valued him, assembled to pay him a tribute of respect and 
esteem. I have not myself the pleasure of Mr. Harney’s acquaint- 
ance; but I do not doubt—nay, rather, from all I can learn about 
him, I am fully convinced—that he has amply merited that respect 
and esteem, by his entire sincerity of purpose, utter disinterestedness, 
ungrudging self-sacrifice, and unswerving devotion to the faith that 
is in him. ‘“Self-made and self-reliant,’ said Mr. Joseph Cowen, 
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“he has been the slave of no patron, the drudge of no party—neither 
a time-server nor a tuft-hunter. He formed his political opinions 
without regard for, and has acted upon them with disregard of, 
personal emolument and social distinction.”” Such a man’s judgment, 
at the end of his career, upon the practical working of the “ reforms” 
for which he so long and so earnestly contended, is of peculiar value. 
After noting that “this year of Queen Victoria’s greater jubilee is 
also the year of the greater jubilee of the People’s Charter,” he 
proceeded as follows :— 


“T know we are in the way of being congratulated on having obtained most of 
the points of the Charter. Well, we have vote hy ballot, no property qualifica- 
tion, an approximation to equal electoral districts, and a very wide extension of 
the suffrage. Whether we have an equally wide extension of intelligence to make 
a right use of the vote, is a matter I will not now discuss. Whether the present 
Parliament, elected on a democratic basis, is much superior to or even compares 
favourably with, Parliaments elected on a restricted suffrage—Parliaments that 
contained such men as Buller, Molesworth, Roebuck, Leader, Wakley, Dun- 
combe, Sadler, and Lord Ashley—is doubtful. Indeed, Parliaments seem to me 
to have fallen into discredit. In our case we have a mob of seven hundred 
gentlemen, most of whom are of no earthly use, except to vote as they are directed 
by party leaders. . . . There is a feeling abroad, not only in this country 
but in others—France, Germany, Italy, the United States, and our Colonies— 
that Parliaments are played out, and that some better legislative machinery will 
have to be devised. I shall not live to see it, but that question will have to 
be seriously entertained by political philosophers and practical politicians.’’ 


The question has already much engaged the attention of political 
philosophers. And it seems to me that our practical politicians will 
do well to devote to it such leisure as they can spare from majority- 
mongering. 


W. S. Linty. 
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SOME RECENT FRENCH LITERATURE. 
I.-_MADAME GEOFFRIN AND HER DAUGHTER.! 


Wuen Madame Geoffrin was urged to leave some written record of 
her forty years’ reign, she feigned to lend a favourable ear to the 
request, and appointed a day upon which the Memoirs should be 
submitted to her little conrt of the Rue St. Honoré. The courtiers 
assembled, the authoress drew from her pocket one single sheet of 
paper, and read the following preface :— 


‘‘The sincerity of my character, the freshness of my mind, the simplicity and 
diversity of my tastes have brought me happiness in every situation of my life ; 
I feel a gentle gladness in recalling its events and a piquant pleasure in the pros- 
pect of portraying my own development. In my case this task will fill the place 
ordinarily filled in women’s lives by some projected piece of embroidery or 
needlework ; the choice of the design amuses us ; its execution occupies us for a 
short time ; we work at it a little, we weary of it quickly, and we leave it un- 
finished.” 


Though here ended the Memoirs of Madame Geoffrin, here begins, 
perhaps, the interest attaching to a personality which, without any 
claims to literary eminence, held undisputed sway over the world of 
letters through the most brilliant years of the eighteenth century. 
She was no ordinary woman, this bourgeoise queen of the Rue St. 
Honoré, but a being compact of contradictory qualities, inconsistent 
as human nature itself, yet shaping a steadfast course towards one 
unchangeable ideal. Despotic but modest, generous yet unflinchingly 
self-seeking, combining delicate consideration for literary susceptibi- 
lities with unblushing vulgarity in her relations with the great, dévote 
yet a disciple of the Illumination, throughout her long life Madame 
Geoffrin sought one supreme good, that serenely cheerful spirit that 
breathes in every line of her memoir. Never was development more 
methodical, nor self-control more complete. She might, indeed, be 
summed up in one word—a self-made woman ; for before her time 
and contrary to every tradition of her sex she had grasped the gospel 
of the nineteenth century, “la carriére ouverte aux talents.” And 
as if to point the contrast, by her side stands her daughter and name- 
sake Marie-Thérése, Marquise de la Ferté-Imbault, brilliant, witty, 
feminine, fantastic, flitting through the years like one of the Dresden 
china shepherdesses in Watteau’s pictures, a source of ceaseless 
irritation to the masculine mind and sound common-sense of her 
gifted and resolute mother. The one represents the dainty, irre- 
pressible, irresponsible gaiety of a dying régime, the other foreshadows 
the social ambition and serious purpose of the coming democratic age. 


(1) Le Royaume dela Rue St. Honor’. By Pierre deSégur. Calmann Levy. Paris, 1897. 
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A little oppressive, of course, to the lovers of Dresden china, wanting 
something of spontaneousness, simplicity, sympathy perhaps; but 
to a society which “ fluctuates idly without term or scope,” a life so 
complete and well-rounded, so purposeful and self-directed, is not 
without an attractiveness of its own. 

It has been too commonly said of Madame Geoffrin that “ she had 
no youth,” a phrase which, as M. de Ségur, her most recent biographer, 
remarks, covers a multitude of sins of ignorance, and is a convenient 
way of shirking any attempt to account for her extraordinary power. 
The baptismal register of the Church of St. Eustache in Paris records 
the birth and baptism, June 2nd, 1699, of Marie-Thérése, daughter 
of Pierre Rodet, in the service of the late Dauphine, and Angélique 
Thérése Chemineau, daughter of a Parisian banker. This Pierre 
Rodet had been a groom of the wardrobe, who, on the death of his 
royal mistress, led a quiet laborious existence, and married for some 
unexplained reason decidedly above his own station. Madame Rodet 
was a woman of education, and apparently of considerable beauty 
and talent, if we can judge by an existing miniature, the work of her 
own hand. Her plans for the education of her little girl caused 
great amusement to the baby’s grandmother. ‘“ For my part,” 
writes Madame Chemineau to her daughter, “I had not yet given 
the matter a thought; but now that you inform me that she is already 
six weeks old, it is certainly high time to draw up a plan for her 
education! You say that you have never been quite able to make 
out what plan I pursued in your own case? I don’t doubt it, for I 
never had any.” The birth of a son cost Madame Rodet her life, 
and on the death of the father a few years later the two children 
passed into their grandmother’s keeping. 

Madame Chemineau was a woman of character. Her granddaughter, 
many years later, described her in a letter, addressed to the Empress 
Catherine of Russia, as having— 

‘“* Plenty of cleverness and a very good head. She had very little book-learn- 
ing, but her mind was so keen, so supple and so active that she was never at a 
loss ; her natural cleverness supplied the place of knowledge, She could converse 
so agreeably about things of which she was completely ignorant, that no one 
could possibly wish her better informed.” 

As to book-learning, “‘ I have done so well without it,” said Madame 
Chemineau herself, “that I have never so much as felt the lack of 
it.’ Her views as to her granddaughter’s education she summed 
up with equal point and brevity. “If my granddaughter is stupid, 
knowledge will only make her conceited and intolerable; if she has 
wits and imagination, her own quickness will fill up the gaps in 
her information.” The little girl was taught simply and solely to 
read and to think—two branches of a girl’s education which have 
perhaps scarcely yet received their due meed of attention. Conse- 
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quently, though Madame Geoffrin grew up with hazy notions of 
spelling and with a handwriting that must have tried the patience of 
her long-suffering correspondents, in originality, in independence of 
mind, in clear and sound judgment, in the gift of appropriate 
expression, in all that is that makes for the charm of every-day 
companionship, she has had few equals amongst her own sex and 
scarcely any superiors. Both by precept and practice Madame 
Chemineau inspired a profound reverence for religion, and the little 
Thérése was remarkable for a genuine, if precocious, piety. Indeed, it 
was the sight of the beautiful child kneeling in rapt adoration before 
the altar that first won the heart of that honest but unfortunate 
citizen who became her husband. Francois Geoffrin was a manu- 
facturer more than thirty years her senior, a plain, well-meaning 
man of high principle and ample fortune ; from the grand-parents’ 
point of view an excellent parti. Thérése, barely fourteen years of 
age, hardly exercised any conscious choice in the matter, beyond 
stipulating that she should be allowed the company of her brother 
in her new home. On July 14th, 1713, the two children—for the 
bride was certainly little more—migrated to the hotel in the Rue 
Saint Honoré, which was destined in after years to become so famous. 

For the first seventeen years things went peaceably enough. The 
young wife proved a notable manager, and M. Geoffrin—good, honest 
man—had every reason to congratulate himself on the success of his 
experiment. Beautiful, but without a spark of coquetry, Madame 
Geoffrin appeared wholly indifferent to the pleasures natural to her age ; 
no breath of scandal could touch the fair fame of this bride of fourteen 
summers, married to a husband nearing his fiftieth winter. The advent 
of a daughter in 1715, and a son two years later, were the only notable 
events in their placid existence ; the boy died at the age of ten, the 
daughter, who inherited her mother’s beauty and no inconsiderable 
share of her mother’s wit, lived to play a prominent part in the family 
drama. For the year 1730 saw a remarkable change. Madame 
Geoffrin was sought out by her neighbour, the Marquise de Tencin, 
a lady whose dubious past and brilliant present were in marked con- 
trast to the sober existences of the habitués of the Geoffrin ménage. 
Madame de Tencin’s motive for making advances to the young bour- 
geoise is none of the clearest. Perhaps, as Madame Geoffrin’s 
daughter suggests in her Recollections,’ she wanted to secure the rich 
manufacturer’s heiress for some protégé of her own. Be that as it 
may, Madame Geoffrin saw and seized her opportunity; the “ car- 
riére ouverte aux talents” opened temptingly before her. To have 
men like Montesquieu and D’Alembert at her feet was certainly 








(1) These Souvenirs, hitherto unpublished, remain amongst the archives of her 
husband’s family, and have been largely drawn on by M. de Ségur in compiling his 
biography. 
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“‘much more diverting than the society of all the pious folk of the 
parish.” From assisting at Madame de Tencin’s receptions to 
“receiving ” herself was but a step, and though it was a step whose 
cost could be reckoned in years of domestic strife, Madame Geoffrin 
was not the woman to stick at trifles. Poor M. Geoffrin’s mild resist- 
ance became furious opposition at the first mention of the Wednesday 
dinners. They were an almost unheard-of innovation. Universal 
custom in every class assigned the supper hour to hospitality, and 
reserved the middle of the day for domestic bliss. Changes in the 
household became necessary as well as a more expensive style of 
living, which sorely tried the frugal temper of its wealthy master. 
But civil war can only continue as long as both combatants remain 
unexhausted. The elderly husband was in no state to hold out in- 
definitely, and in spite of fitful struggles when periodical demands 
were made upon his purse, he sank at last into a sort of superior 
steward, arranging the menus for the hated dinners and sitting silent 
and slighted at the head of his own table. ‘“ What has become of 
that old gentleman,” asked a guest, “ who always sat at the end of 
the table, and never uttered a word?” ‘“ He was my husband,” was 
the cold reply; “ he is dead.” 

Behold Madame Geoffrin, then, fairly launched, parvenue in the 
most literal as well as the figurative sense of the world, and successful 
as a woman has a right to be, when no consideration for her family 
is allowed to interfere with her own development. A century before 
Ibsen heroines were thought of she had decided to live her own life. 
And after all, when one thinks of the brilliant child of fourteen 
handed over to a dull and elderly husband, it is difficult to blame her. 
Probably many of the legends of M. Geoffrin are slightly apocryphal, 
but it was commonly reported in his wife’s salon that he had been 
known to remark after a third reading of the selfsame author that 
“the book was interesting, but that the writer seemed to repeat 
himself a little.” 
gentler, perhaps, but the result was probably inevitable. A successful 


The method of emancipation might have been 


career usually demands some sacrifice of the domestic affections; and 
if a masculine ambition and an indomitable will happen to clothe 
themselves in petticoats, why expect similar premisses to work out to a 
wholly different conclusion ? There does linger, of course, a prejudice 
in favour of tenderness, gentleness, unselfishness in a woman; but to 
live one’s own life is to rise superior to prejudice. 

Such apparently was Madame Geoffrin’s philosophy, at any rate in 
practice, for she combined almost a genius for friendship with a total 
absence of the most common and natural affections. Some day, 
perhaps, a great psychologist will undertake that most curious of 
psychological investigations, the limitations of great minds. Pending 
his advent there remains the inconsistency of human nature, after all, 
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perhaps, as satisfactory an explanation as any other. Certainly almost 
at the close of Madame Geoffrin’s life Madame Necker could say of 
her in all sincerity :-— 

**No one had more friends and no one better deserved to have them, if by that 
is understood that no one ever took more trouble to win them, worked harder to 
attach them to herself, or sought more continually to find ways and occasions of 
serving them. She had a maxim of her own invention engraved on her seals, 
one must not let the grass grow on the path of friendship ; and her whole existence 
was devoted to putting this ingenious device in practice.” 

If there is more than a suspicion here of Bishop Butler’s “ cool 
self-love,”’ it is none the less impossible to doubt the reality of the 
attraction which drew such an innumerable company of distinguished 
men to her salon and kept them faithful to her, some for forty years. 
Doubtless she knew how to turn her opportunities to good account, 
and Madame de Tencin showed a shrewd perception of her protégée’s 
practical talents, when she said to one of her intimate friends, “ You 
know what la Geoffrin comes here for? She is looking out for my 
leavings.”” Soon after her husband’s death Madame Geoffrin came in 
for this other inheritance also, and thenceforth the salon of the Rue 
St. Honoré had no obstacle in the path of its free development. To 
the Wednesday dinners, where literary men foregathered, were added 
more informal Mondays intended primarily for artists; they were, 
however, leavened with a fair sprinkling of aristocratic amateurs and 
even of literary critics, for Madame Geoffrin was far too skilful a 
hostess to keep the two céteries entirely distinct. Eminent foreigners, 
as they passed through Paris, seldom failed to seek an introduction to 
the famous hostess; and this artistic and cosmopolitan character, a 
new thing in the social world of France, gave Madame Geoffrin’s 
salon its peculiar cachet. Amongst her earliest friends was M. de 
Fontenelle, whose social experience dated back to the middle of the 
seventeenth century, so that he occasionally startled his younger 
hearers by anecdotes of the glorious days of the Grand Monarque. 
He was Madame Geoffrin’s social godfather, and it is pleasant to 
think that she repaid the old man’s interest by a tender solicitude for 
his declining years. This solicitude took a form amusingly character- 
istic of the benevolent despotism which she exercised over all her 
friends. ‘ Mon ami,” she said to the old man, then nearing his 
hundredth year, “it is disgraceful that you have never made a will, 
and that you are exposing your old servants to the risk of starvation.” 
Whereupon she bundled him into his carriage, drove him forthwith 
to a notary and dictated the will and testament that seemed to her 
suitable. ‘“ Madame is always right,” the old man had once murmured, 
‘but she is right in such a hurry!” 

With Voltaire her relations, though amicable, did not go very far. 
Montesquieu was for years her devoted friend, and the coolness, which 
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subsequently developed into active hostility, was due rather to the 
undue susceptibility of the author than to any lack of consideration 
on the part of the lady. Madame Geoffrin was the recipient of a 
presentation copy of the Esprit des Lois, and wrote a letter to the 
author at Genoa, which is an admirable example of her style at 
its best. 

“12th January, 1749. 

**T owe you no thanks, my dear President, for thinking of me in the midst oi 
your wolves and hawks, for what better can you do than seek some distraction 
from such company? Itis you that must thank me for being kind enough to 
interrupt the reading of a delightful book in order to write to you. This book is 
a new one, and the few copies that there are at present in Paris are seized and 
devoured. I won’t tell you its title, or its subject ; I leave you the pleasure of 
guessing them. Nor will I undertake to analyze the book for you; that is alto- 
gether beyond me. But I will tell you quite simply what I think of it. 

“The book is a masterpiece of wit and philosophy. It has two merits peculiar 
to itself; tirst, that it cannot be judged by fools, for it is too far above their ken ; 
second, that it gratifies the self-love of those who are capable of reading it by 
allowing some scope to their own imagination. But since you may not have 
confidence enough in my perception to set about reading it on my recommenda- 
tion, I will tell you, as a further inducement, what M. d’Aube’s verdict is. He 
thinks the book flat and superficial, and declares that it is made up out of 


1%? 


leavings of hisown. To tell you that is totell you everything ! 


M. d’Aube, be it remarked, the nephew of M. de Fontenelle, 
was known far and wide as a pedantic fool. He had once interrupted 
a discourse of his uncle’s by shouting down the old man’s ear-trumpet, 
“‘ Well, for my part, I say—” “Ah! you say, do you?” replied the 
old man drily, and putting down his trumpet he went on with his 
discourse. 

But Montesquieu was not content to accept Madame Geoffrin’s 
graceful compliments in the spirit in which they were conceived. 
The time that had elapsed seemed to him suspiciously short, and 
he wrote to Madame de la Ferté-Imbault to inquire whether her 
mother had really performed the unusual task of reading a long and 
difficult book. “ Assuredly not,” replied the Marquise, who was 
famous for her frankness; “she knows nothing about it except a few 
passages picked out at haphazard which I read to her in half-an-hour.”’ 
It was in vain to add that these fragments had more than sufficed to 
give her mother a true idea of the value of the work. Such a method 
of criticism might perhaps “do honour to her natural cleverness,” 
but it failed to soothe the susceptibilities of the wounded author. The 
seed of bitterness thus sown ripened many years later into one of the 
few unpleasant incidents of Madame Geoffrin’s life—the attack made 
upon her after Montesquieu’s death by an unscrupulous Abbé, which 
he supported by Montesquieu’s letters. The book was suppressed, 
but not before it had been copied by the Utrecht Gazette and given 
widespread publicity. 
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Such incidents were happily rare. It is true that Horace Walpole, 
who had sworn at first that she was “another Lady Hervey,” “an 
extraordinary woman,” with a knowledge of the world and a degree 
of good sense “beyond conception,” could write a little later to his 
friend Conway that “ you would soon be disgusted with this house, 
whither all the wits and pedants resort, and where they are as 
impertinent as they are dogmatic.” But Horace Walpole was 
notoriously thin-skinned, and Madame Geoffrin had nicknamed him 
the “new Richelieu.” WithgLady Hervey herself the French hostess 
maintained the tenderest relations. Hume was her devoted friend, 
her “gros dréle,’ whom she scolds for not answering one of her 
billets-doux. The princess of Anhalt Zerbst, mother of the Empress 
Catherine of Russia, was “ infinitely delighted” with her, and speaks 
of her “ perfect freedom from passion and prejudice.” Catherine 
herself began by writing to her in the most affectionate terms; to 
Stanislas Poniatowski, the last king of Poland, she is his “maman 
bien-aimée,” and her friendship with men like D’Alembert, the Abbé 
de Breteuil, chancellor of the Duchy of Orleans, Grimm, the publicist 
and the confidant of the Empress Catherine, and Burigny, the 
historian of the Papacy, only terminated with her life. The last- 
named filled the office of major-domo to the salon. THis part it was 
to keep the wits within due bounds, and to be his mistress’ sovffire- 
douleurs; if, as she said herself, to be scolded was the highest mark of her 
favour, Burigny had every right to consider himself first favourite. 
“For forty years I have had the honour of serving you, Madame,” 
said the poor patient man one day, “and for at least thirty-nine of 
them I have been your slave!” 

What was the secret of this attraction? How came it that, as 
Sainte-Beuve says, “ Princes crowded to her salon like private indi- 
viduals, and ambassadors, when they had once set foot in it, never 
dreamed of departing’? Much was due, no doubt, to the hostess’ 
incomparable social gifts. She said of herself that she was like “a 
little tree, quite round, and with branches on every side.” Not only 
did she never talk about things that she did not understand, but she 
always knew which of the company did understand them, and con- 
trived to show him at his best. ‘ I am only aninstrument, Madame, 
upon which you have played the tune,” said a grateful guest one 
day, delighted with his own unwonted wit. But it was more than 
mere social brilliancy which called forth the tender tributes paid to 
her memory by such devoted friends as D’Alembert, King Stanislas, 
and the Abbé Morellet. It was more than a desire to stand well in 
the eyes of her world which took her to Diderot’s wretched home 
and showered benefits on his neglected wife. Hers was a strong 
character, indeed, often a tyrannical one, self-centred, delighting in 
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the consciousness of power, but within certain limits capable of 
generous devotion to the interests of others. 

I say advisedly within certain limits, for it is characteristic of 
Madame Geoffrin, that she never for long lost sight of the one aim 
of her life, the securing of a tranquil, honoured, serene old age, 
and the enjoyment in her passage through the intervening stages of 
the best things that life has to give. Amongst these she reckoned a 
circle of contented faces; hence many of her exertions on behalf of 
her friends. Hence, also, her rigid determination never to stake her 
happiness upon a single object, never to permit herself to become 
so dependent upon individuals as to lose her power of recovery. 
There is more than a suspicion of seriousness in her whimsical 
defence of ingratitude. ‘‘ Ungrateful people are not given the credit 
they deserve. They never create disturbances, and you can count 
on their silence with as much certainty as on your own.” As long 
as she could do anything to avert a misfortune she would spare no 
effort, but she deliberately cut herself off from intimates so fallen into 
evil days that no further help was possible. She could write to 
a former friend: “I am really very sorry that I ever knew you,” 
and recommend another “ never to think of her again.” She said of 
herself that she shut her eyes and hardened her heart, and the Abbé 
Galiani, who knew her well, said of her that “‘ she has no intention of 
being made miserable by the sight of other people’s misfortunes. 
When she hears that I am happy,” he added, “ she will love me to 
distraction.” Cool self-love with a vengeance, but what magnificent 
strength of will! 

This conscious limitation of her sympathies she carried also into the 
sphere of intellect. She would deliberately shut her eyes to the 
demerits of a poem, or a work of art, the better to enjoy it. She 
cultivated a becoming modesty as to her own position in the world, 
not as a Christian virtue, but as a counsel of expediency. ‘“ He that 
is low need fear no fall,” or, as she read it, “ if I abase myself no one 
else can possibly humiliate me.” Not that she invariably adhered to 
that prudent maxim ; witness the rebuffs which her vanity experienced 
at the hands of the Empress Catherine. But on the whole her life 
was serene and self-controlled; her household ordered on a becoming 
scale, with all due attention to comfort, but without ostentation ; her 
duties punctually discharged, her friends not forgotten, her religious 
observances allowed their proper place in her scheme of existence. 

She lived almost as much by rule as if she had belonged to a 
monastic order. Rising early, generally at five o’clock, she went 
through her toilet without assistance, and never emerged from her own 
room until fully dressed and irreproachable. The gradual fading of 
her beauty caused her no regret. “La Rochefoucauld says in his 
maxims,” she writes to Lady Hervey, “that old age is a tyrant who, 
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under penalty of death, puts her veto upon the pleasures of youth. Yes, 
for ill-regulated minds. But for all sensible people she is a wise 
nurse, who takes away the taste for unsuitable pleasures without any 
effort and almost without our knowledge.” Comparatively early in 
life she adopted the style and manners of an elderly woman, and 
appeared invariably clad in a simple dark-coloured gown with collar 
and sleeves of the finest linen, her silvering hair half concealed under 
a cap which was tied beneath her chin. After the ordering of her 
household, which she regulated herself down to the minutest detail, 
she passed to her correspondence, no light business, seeing that she 
was in constant communication with the half of Europe. She never 
wrote less than two letters a day, often seven or eight, and this in 
an age when letters were literary compositions and as long as an 
average leading article. At eleven o’clock she went out to cater for 
her dinners, to do commissions for her foreign acquaintances, to visit 
intimate friends, or to perform numerous errands of mercy. Sunday 
was a day which she spent ordinarily in strict seclusion ; but a friend 
once paid her a surprise visit and found her dividing a large sum of 
money into little packets for distribution during the week. The 
morning thus devoted to business, Madame Geoffrin consecrated the 
rest of her day to society. Twice a week there were the celebrated 
dinners, and almost every other afternoon a constant stream of guests 
poured through her open doors. Social intercourse was her one 
delight; she never played at cards, never went to the theatre, and 
avoided as far as possible attending social functions. She habitually 
supped at home, sometimes alone, now and then with her daughter, 
but most often, as her years advanced, in the society of a few favoured 
men and women. These petits soupers were carefully arranged, for 
Madame Geoffrin had no liking for surprise visits, and they soon 
became as famous and as eagerly sought after as the more cere- 
monious dinners wherein women were allowed no part. I*eminine 
influence she thought a hindrance to conversation. She would never 
have agreed with Madame Necker that even in literary assemblies 
women have their uses; they are like the cotton wool in which china 
is packed, “on les compte pour rien, et tout se brise 4 leur défaut.” 
Madame Necker herself was one of the exceptions which proved the 
rule. To her Madame Geoffrin’s salon was always open, and, together 
with Mdlle. de Lespinasse, the object of D’Alembert’s adoration, she 
helped to maintain the popularity of the assemblies in Madame 
Geoffrin’s old age. Such a total absence of jealousy on the part of 
the elder woman says not a little for the real greatness of her mind. 
What place in so busy a life remained for family affection? It is 
strange that all Madame Geoffrin’s schemes for securing a happy old 
age seem to leave out of account the society of the daughter, who 
nevertheless remained an inmate of her mother’s household down to 
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the end of her life. One is inclined to ask why a wife and mother 
should have thought it so necessary to provide against solitude. 
Surely that is the part rather of childless women, of women who have 
accepted loneliness as the price of independence, and must contem- 
plate with clear-eyed consciousness the inevitable solitariness of old 
age. But motherhood seems to have played a very small part in 
Madame Geoffrin’s life. Perhaps if her son had lived it might have 
been different. One seems to catch a note of something deeper than 
gratified pride in her letter to Stanislas Poniatowski: ‘‘ My son, my 
dear king, I adore you. . . . My heart goes out to you and my body 
would fain follow. . . . I think I should die of joy if I might embrace 
you. Myson, my king! What other woman in private life can say 
that? None but me!” But with her daughter it was different : 
“They disconcerted each other,’”’ to quote Dickens’ elderly Chester- 
field, “‘ as only such near relations could.” The girl was too like her 
father, perhaps, and too little like her mother, for there to be much 
sympathy between the two, though they were sufficiently near of an 
age to have lived like sisters. Marie-Thérése was born when her 
mother was scarcely sixteen, and had attained her thirteenth year 
when that mother began to be famous. Just at the age when she 
most needed a mother’s care, a father’s tenderness, from her own 
account she had neither. On the contrary, she was ceaselessly occu- 
pied in endeavouring to mediate between two opposite camps, each 
warning her against the other and filling her mind with contra- 
dictory counsels. What wonder if the clever, high-spirited child 
elected to rely on her own judgment? Definite education she had 
none; she learned by fits and starts from anybody who took it into 
their heads to teach her—the intimates of her mother’s salon, an old 
governess, a drawing master, a pious abbé, or a rationalist philosopher. 
She was born with a deep sense of religion, fostered, perhaps, 
by the spirit of opposition, which led her to detest the society of 
philosophers and men of letters. Her incorrigible frankness and 
irrepressible gaiety made her the enfant terrible of her mother’s salon. 
‘* Monsieur,” she said to Voltaire one day when he ventured to com- 
pliment her on her mental endowments, “ if you wish to establish a 
reputation for me I would rather it were the reputation of a fool than 
that of a wit; I should find it easier to sustain, and it would make 
me less ridiculous.” 

It is scarcely surprising, perhaps, that Madame Geoffrin should 
think the beautiful girl more suitably provided for with an establish- 
ment and a society of her own. At eighteen she was married to a 
young nobleman, the Marquis de la Ferté-Imbault, but at twenty-two 
she was left a widow with one infant daughter. Her alliance with 
the aristocracy had thrown her into the world of the Court, a world 
which, in spite of her growing fame, remained absolutely closed to 
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Madame Geoffrin. Many careers might be open to talent, but the 
strict etiquette of the Court of France excluded all who could not show 
a patent of nobility. Henceforth mother and daughter, though 
residing under the same roof, moved in widely different circles, a cir- 
cumstance which probably helped to complete the estrangement 
between them. But Madame de la Ferté-Imbault was so essentially 
all that her mother was not that probably the result could hardly 
have been different. The Marquise’s vivacious, often fantastic humour, 
her light-hearted lack of common-sense, her aversion to serious 
pursuits, and her outbursts of whimsical tenderness could not but vex 
her mother’s soul. The little grandchild, a delicate little creature of 
extraordinary gifts, was a further source of contention. Madame 
Geoffrin wanted to direct its education, the Marquise refused to sur- 
render her maternal rights, and the struggle was only ended by the 
intervention of a higher power. In her thirteenth year the little girl 
fell a victim to the consumption hereditary in her father’s family. 
For a time the mother gave way to despair, but her elastic spirits 
could not fail her for long, and she soon plunged once more into the 
fashionable world. Her conquests were many and her suitors innu- 
merable, but she preferred her independence and her home in the 
Rue St. Honoré. Certainly the pictures which she draws of country- 
house gaieties are a little surprising. At the Chateau de Dampierre, 
the Duchesse de Luynes, who had a peculiar penchant for the clergy, 
entertained a decidedly ecclesiastical society, but a society none the 
less merry on that account. The Marquise was in her element :— 


“T amused them,”’ she says, “and they returned the compliment. Priests of 
good breeding always preserve a sort of pure and youthful gaiety. I like it, I 
feel in sympathy with it .. . In the evening we make the Cardinals dance and 
all the grands vicaires. Sometimes Cardinal de Tavannes dresses up his valets 
as priests and introduces them to me as grands vicaires just returned from their 
visitations. I always let myself be taken in and begin to receive them with the 
solemnity befitting their titles, till all the world bursts out laughing with a gaiety 
that is most infectious.” 


The strange mixture of shrewdness and childishness, surface frivolity 
and solid virtue, which characterized the beautiful Marquise, gained 
her innumerable sobriquets. To the Archbishop of Paris she was 
“mon petit chat; ”’ to others, “la Marquise Carillon;” to Stanislas 
Leczinski, the dethroned King of Poland, his “chére folle,” his 
“Tmbault dont il était fou;’ whilst the Duc de Nivernois composed 
a lengthy riddle culminating in the following question: “ Who is 
good to meet, droll to listen to, excellent to tease, and impossible to 
imitate ?”’ to which all the world replied with one voice, ‘“‘ Madame 
de la Ferté-Imbault.”’ 

Still the Marquise had her serious side and her devoted friends, whom 
this attracted; amongst them the Abbé de Bernis, the friend of 
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Madame de Pompadour, and Louis Joseph de Bourbon, Prince de 
Condé. Madame de Pompadour herself made efforts to attach the 
young widow to her household, but the Marquise had an instinctive 
aversion to left-handed royalty. Flitting about in the society of 
princes and cardinals and ladies of the Court served her very well for 
a time, but the years which bring the philosophic mind brought 
inevitable disillusionment even to the butterfly hater of Encyclopzedic 
philosophers. She was fifty years old, she had neither husband nor 
child, only a mother who got on admirably without her and 
demanded nothing of her but a superficial courtesy. 

Many resources are open to the modern déswuvrée; but to the 
eighteenth century, said a witty dame of the period, two alternatives 
only presented themselves—*“ the ink-pot or the cruse of holy water.” 
The Marquise embraced both. Her Christianity became more fervid 
and developed into a fiercer hostility to the prophets of the [llumina- 
tion who frequented her mother’s salon. Surely this philosophy of the 
moderns might be combated by the philosophy of the ancients: she 
began a monumental work consisting of elaborate extracts from the 
works of Plato, Confucius, Aristotle, St. Thomas Aquinas, Zoroaster, 
Montaigne, and even Rabelais, who must have blushed to find himself 
in such a company. It was an odd development for King Stanislas’ 
“chére folle.” She seems more in her place as the fantastic queen 
of the sublime order of Lanturelus, a mock serious literary society, 
which she inaugurated in 1771. The fame of its weekly meetings 
spread throughout Europe, and the whole history of the order with 
its Monday suppers reads like a parody of Madame Geoffrin’s more 
famous salon. Indeed, it numbered amongst its members at least 
two of that lady’s intimates, Grimm and Burigny, and on its rolls are 
inscribed not a few names well known to history, amongst them 
Madame de Staél. Its fétes were organized by Ambassadors and 
Papal Nuncios, and its existence was only cut short by the terrible 
events which ushered in the Revolution of 1789. 

The same year which saw the inauguration of the fantastic order, 
saw also the conclusion of a treaty of peace between mother and 
daughter. The idea originated in the kind heart of the Marquise, 
who was pained by her mother’s increasing infirmities and feared 
lest her attentions should have become so unwonted as to be no 
longer welcome. Consequently she addressed a letter to Madame 
Geoffrin, which does equal honour to her head and heart :— 


‘“* For some years,” she wrote, ‘I have felt that my mother had cause to be 
dissatisfied with my disposition, which was too much opposed to her own ; for it 
is only natural to feel greater surprise and displeasure at finding that your 
children do not think as you do, than children have a right to feel when they 
discover disagreement between themselves and their parents. Besides, any one as 
deaf as I am suffers from an infirmity which inconveniences every one, and most 
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of all my mother, whose taste is so fine and whose senses are so quick, that she is 

keenly alive to everything and likes to make herself understood with half a word. 
d d tw) 

It only remains for me, then, to pass sentence on myself in all good part.” 


And she goes on to promise a complete change of attitude and an 
entire self-effacement. ‘There could be but one answer to so touch- 
ing an appeal, and to do Madame Geoffrin justice, she hastened to 
make it. The Marquise became again her mother’s “ beau Matou,” 
Madame Geoffrin her daughter’s “belle Minette,” and this resump- 
tion of the pet names of childhood brought with it a resumption in 
part of affectionate relations. The whole thing was done with the 
artificial formalities so dear to the eighteenth century—presents and 
flowers and public embraces, a marriage, in fact, winding up with 
songs and an epithalamium composed for the occasion by the Comte 
de Montégut. 

There is a winning simplicity about the Marquise, which makes 
her a very lovable figure, and leads one to suspect that snobbishness, 
or its absence, is less an accident of birth and breeding than the 
essential outcome of a fineness or coarseness of mental fibre. For 
the contrast between mother and daughter is never greater than in 
their relation to the great world, yet both sprang from the same bour- 
geois antecedents, and there is no inherent reason why the daughter of 
Madame Geoffrin should have displayed a fine sense of fitness and 
an unvarying good taste, which in the letters of M. Geoffrin’s 
wife are often sadly to seek. The first advances of the Empress 
Catherine were received with a degree of effusion and an excess of 
prostration which went near to wrecking the correspondence at its 
birth. Madame Geoffrin’s elation could not conceal itself, and her 
imprudent disclosure of the letter to her friends led to its publica- 
tion in a Gazette. The Empress was seriously annoyed and conveyed 
her displeasure in truly royal fashion. ‘The “cher Général” was 
commanded to inform Madame Geoffrin that the Empress had a 
horror of such a proceeding, though “much gratified to find that 
she had awakened a feeling of friendship at so great a distance.” 
Excuses and explanations followed on the part of the poor bourgeoise, 
and the affair was apparently forgotten; but a year later we find 
Catherine again interrupting her friendly epistle to say, ‘‘ Now, once 
more, I do not want these prostrations; such things are not done 
amongst friends. Since you can go so far as to tll me, you will 
please adopt the tone of friendship, and give up treating me like 
the Grand Sophy of Persia.” Unfortunately, Madame Geoffrin 
went to the opposite extreme, and gave her royal friend one of the 
scoldings of which she was so prodigal to her intimates. It was 
vecivel with marked coldness, and though the correspondence was 
prolonged until some years later, it never regained the same friendly 
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footing. Catherine’s last reply to Madame Geoffrin’s appeals, dated 
August, 1768, is sufficiently curt : 

‘‘T thought that to sigh was a Russian characteristic; I have been told that 
abroad Russians betray themselves, even when masked, by the habit ; but as you 
receive my countrymen in your house, you have probably caught the disease 
from them. If the General has not expressed my gratitude for the pretty clock, 
it is he that is to blame, and not me, for I begged him to do so.” 

With the King of Poland, Stanislas Poniatowski, Madame 
Geoffrin’s relations were much happier, and the great event of her 
life was the journey which she undertook in 1766 to visit him in 
Warsaw. Asa young man he had been a Aabitué of her house in 
Paris, and she felt the warmest affection for her “ adopted son.” 
Rumour had it that when he was on the point of being thrown into 
the Bastille for non-payment of a debt of honour, Madame 
Geoffrin came to his assistance; but as she always preserved the 
most rigid silence with regard to benefits of the kind and exacted a 
like silence from their recipients, the story necessarily lacks confir- 
mation. That Stanislas had cherished the memory of his old 
friend is, however, certain, for on his election to the throne of 
Poland he employs his first leisure moment in sitting down to 
announce the great news in the tenderest fashion: “My dear little 
mother, it seems almost more delightful to call you by that name 
since the day before yesterday ”’ ; and a few days later, “ The title of 
your beloved son flatters my vanity as much as any of the titles 
which I bear.” But the great journey to Poland left a legacy 
of bitterness behind it. Not that Madame Geoffrin’s reception lacked 
aught that the tenderest affection could suggest, whilst her journey 
thither was almost a royal progress, so overwhelming were the marks 
of respect that she received on every hand. Her letters are a hymn 
of triumph. ‘ You good people who make fun of me all day long 
would be amazed to see the fuss that is made about me here,” she 
writes from Vienna. M. de Kaunitz, the Prime Minister, “ over- 
whelms her with his attentions’’; the Emperor “stupefies her by stand- 
ing at her carriage door.” She is received by the Empress Maria 
Theresa and laughingly recommended to transmit to France her 
admiration for the little Marie Antoinette. Much of her elation 
is simply the naive pleasure of a child straying for the first time 
outside the domestic circle—delighted to find itself an object of 
attention. Nor is the comparison inapt, for until she undertook 
this prodigious journey, at nearly seventy years of age, she had 
hardly spent a day outside Paris. But one is sorry to find her 
writing to M. de Kaunitz, “ Do you condescend, mon prince, to thank 
me for thinking and speaking of you? What could I speak of more 
flattering to my vanity and closer to my heart?” This from an old 
woman of established reputation to a Minister so vain that he did not 
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hesitate to brush his teeth and perform his toilet at his own dinner 
table in the presence of ladies, strikes one as an excess of servility. 
Warsaw is reached after a month’s journeying over roads still very 
much in the making, and for a time Madame Geoffrin has the desire 
of her heart. But her “beloved son” is weak, his kingdom is 
strewn with good intentions, and the great results which she 
had anticipated from the reign of Encyclopedic philosophy fade 
away into the Polish mists. Stanislas ‘“ works hard; he wishes to 
make his people happy; but he will never succeed and he will never 
win happiness himself. It is a terrible fate to be King of Poland!” 
and she thanks Heaven that she was born ** a Frenchwoman and a 
private individual.’ This is a far cry from the lyrical outbursts that 
had hailed her “ son’s”’ accession ; it marks the climax of disillusion- 
ment, and the death of Madame Geoffrin’s political ambition. She 
returned to France a sadder and a wiser woman, to devote the 
remaining years of her life to friendship and religion. 

In that beautiful story of Robert Louis Stevenson’s, The Muster of 
Ballantrae, he contrived by a series of the most skilful touches so 
to present his two brothers that sympathy inevitably shifted from the 
one to the other; even the matter-of-fact Ephraim Mackellar 
succumbs at last to the fascination of the wicked Master and finds it 
in his heart to regret the implacable hatred with which his victim 
pursues him. Something of the same sort happens when one comes 
to the closing scenes of Madame Geoffrin’s life. [ler hardness, her 
self-centred existence, her vanity, her cool calculations, give way to 
the mellowing influence of age, the life-long pursuit of serenity 
brings its own reward, and wisdom, one cannot but admit it, is 
justified of her children. On the other hand the sensitive, sympa- 
thetic, emotional Marquise hardens visibly into the religious bigot, 
prepared to do battle over her mother’s prostrate form with the demon 
of Eneyclepzedic philosophy. 

The end in Madame Geoffrin’s case came very gently and 
gradually. In her later years her charities increased and were 
showered mainly upon impecunious philosophers. She justified her- 
self in her own humorous fashion. ‘ People who are often confer- 
ring benefits must do it in the way which is pleasantest to themselves, 
for it is as well to doa thing comfortably, if you want to be doing 
it every day.” She looked forward to death with no terror, noting 
every sign of weakness in herself long before it was apparent to 
others. “I am even more philosophical than Socrates,” she said ; 
“death to him was matter for beautiful discourses, to me it is only 
the cessation of being.’’ Possibly it was some satisfaction to her 
daughter that the final seizure was brought about by that attention 
to religious duties which throughout Madame Geoffrin’s life had been 
so marked a contrast to her philosophic predilections. She caught a 
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chill at the service in Notre-Dame held to commemorate the Jubilee 
of Louis XV.’s reign, and it brought on a stroke of paralysis from 
which she never completely rallied. The humour of the situation 
did not escape her friends of the Illumination. ‘She wanted,” said 
one of them, “to give practical proof of her favourite saying, ‘ On 
ne meurt que de bétise.’” 

The Marquise fought hard to banish such profane consolation from 
her mother’s bedside; but as the invalid rallied she would not be 
wholly debarred the society of her friends. They gathered round her 
every one, even those whom prosperity had offended ; Catherine and 
Stanislas write eagerly for news; the Emperor Joseph spends two 
hours with her when visiting Paris; Grimm, Burigny, D’Alembert 
and the rest, all are there at the last. The day before her death they 
were talking round her of the different ways in which a Government 
can seek to make a people happy. ‘ Let it seek also to provide them 
with pleasures, a thing too often forgotten,’ murmured the dying 
woman. They are her last recorded words. 


Janet E. Hocarrn. 
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IIl.—THE HATES OF NAPOLEON." 


Tue cult of Napoléon, pursued of late years with fanatical ardour, 
has resulted in an impudent belittling of the great man. None of 
that familiarity which breeds contempt has been spared the Emperor’s 
memory. He has been presented to the world in an attitude of mild 
flirtation ; he has been pictured at the pompous dining-table of Fon- 
tainebleau, or set down, in his own despite, to an amiable game of 
backgammon. Certain sisters of the Church which he treated with 
so lofty a disdain are still found teaching that, by his own confes- 
sion, he was never so happy as when he was admitted to his first 
Communion. Worse than this, a foolish drama has made him the 
hero of a washtub, and a hundred trivial pleasantries are ascribed to 
this iron-handed soldier. Even at his stateliest, he scowls upon a 
litter of Empire furniture, with arms imperturbably folded, or 
fitfully meets the reproachful gaze of Madame Mére, The fashioners 
of useless ornaments, too, have found their profit in the prevailing 
taste; fixed his effigy on pincushions, needle-cases, pen-wipers, and 
cigarette-holders, until at last the crowning dishonour has come, and 
he is fitted by popular painters for the chocolate-box. Yet no man 
ever harboured so sincere a contempt for anecdotal obsequiousness 
and vapid admiration. Once upon a time he condemned a journalist 
to prison who sought to win him glory by the invention of unper- 
formed generosities; and could he revisit the world of to-day, the 
dungeons of France would speedily be filled with indiscreet flatterers 
and too faithful partisans. But his words still speak for him, and 
the two volumes of letters recently published effectually destroy the 
legend of sentimentality. 

The Napoléon who thus lays bare his naked soul is not a hero 
for the schoolroom or the pulpit. He is no warrior in kid gloves, 
anxious to do good and obey the rules of morality. He is, on the 
contrary, an egoist, magnificent and profound, who knows no other 
law than tyranny and triumph. Though France and her glory are 
ever on his tongue, it is Napoléon alone that governs his heart; and 
on every page he betrays his hatred and contempt for everything and 
everybody that opposes his progress towards the headship of the 
civilised world. He is Machiavelli in action, Machiavelli strengthened 
by the belief that his theory of cunning may instantly be put into 
practice. Not only had he the hand to strike; he had the brain which 
knew where to direct the blow, and knew, moreover, precisely what 


(1) Lettres inédites de Napolion I, (An. VIII.—1815), publiées par Léon Lecestre. 
Paris: Plon. 
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would be the effect of his castigation. is, indeed, was that divine 
intellect, that complete clairvoyance, which penetrated in a flash the 
inevitable stupidity of mankind. “I judge by my judgment and my 
reason,” he wrote proudly, “ and not by the opinions of others.” And 
assuredly he never stooped to take counsel of any man. Ilis policy 
was to keep his intimates in ignorance, that they might not mar the 
performance of his designs by a scanty half-knowledge of their own. 
“Ney knows less of my affairs,” he asserted, “than the youngest 
drummer-boy in my army”; and when you remember how vast were 
his schemes, you may estimate the burden which his necessary inde- 
pendence laid upon him. “In Spain,” said he, “I shall find the 
Pillars of Hercules, but not the limits of my power’”’ ; and this power 
none might wield, none might even understand, except the tireless 
hero who knew not how to delegate it. When his affairs were dis- 
cussed in Paris he was furious. ‘ They would do better,” he growled, 
“to go to the Opera, to fétes, and to the Bois de Boulogne. . . . Paris 
wants wit.” And so he told the land he governed no more than he 
chose, and tightened so firm a grasp on the Press that no man dared 
report the truth without his special sanction. But while he would keep 
others in darkness, he would master everything himself. No detail 
was too insignificant for his interest, and he knew more of finance than 
his Chancellor of the Exchequer, more of crime than Fouché¢ himself, 
while the astutest of his Ambassadors received his instructions in a 
proper spirit of humility. An expert in corn and cotton, a better 
theologian (so he says) than the whole College of Cardinals, a constant 
critic of the Opera, he still found time to dictate articles for the 
journals, and to sketch caricatures in ridicule of his enemies. Nothing 
was hidden from this active soldier, whose education began and 
ended in Plutarch and Livy—excellent masters both; and it is the 
omniscient statesman rather than the peerless general that is displayed 
in these letters. 

Indeed, he knew all things, and scarce a letter passed through the 
post without his cognisance. If General Clement receives improper 
guests at his dinner-table, he does not escape the Consul’s notice. 
When Rochebrune, a disreputable printer of Marseilles, visits Paris, 
Napoléon is ready with a warning. If wne nommée D. receives letters 
from Prince Eugéne, the secret is instantly revealed to him, and he is 
quick with a denunciation of “ this mud of Paris.” He has eyes and 
ars in every capital of Europe, and the tributary Kings can neither 
lift their finger nor open their mouths without word and action being 
reported to the Emperor. His curiosity is as keen on the march as at 
Paris, and the hardships of a campaign are no drag on his agile spirit 
of discovery. Nor was it politics alone that engrossed his attention ; 
a common case of poisoning is sufficient to arouse his energy. ‘ The 
man Pascal,” he informs Fouché in 1807, “ certainly poisoned his 
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wife on the 2nd of Floréal in the Year XIII., at four o’clock in the 
morning. If the magistrate cares to interrogate the women about 
Madame Pascal and the brother-in-law of Monsieur Pascal, and to 
have the dog opened who was poisoned, they will find sufficient 
evidence for the arrest of this scoundrel, who seems to be so perverted 
a criminal that there is a danger of his going to further excesses.” 
So he had all the details at his finger-tips, down to the poisoned dog 
and the very moment of the crime. Abroad also he was on sure 
ground, and could discuss the varying policy pursued by The Times 
and the Morning Chronicle ; and while in one letter he prescribes the 
policy to be pursued by the School of Medicine, in another he ordains 
what his soldiers shall eat and drink, and even lays the table for his 
officers. But with all his lust of knowledge, he knew the value of 
deception, and maybe he really believed that the “affair of Vittoria ” 
was a triumph for the arms of France. And so little was he a 
pedant that he could even sing the praises of ignorance. ‘ The art of 
the police,” he wrote to his Minister, “is not to see that which it is 
useless for it to see.” 

But his omniscience never tempered his ferocity. Cruel, relentless, 
unscrupulous, he fought the world of Pitt and Burke, of Wordsworth 
and Chateaubriand, with the weapons of the Middle Ages. He 
treated the august States of Europe with as slight a courtesy as he 
would have treated a rival village in Corsica had he never found a 
larger theatre for his enterprise. In his native land the inhabitant 
of the next valley was his natural foe; and had this foe sounded the 
horn upon the mountain as he passed by, he would have slain him 
for his insolence. So in Europe, no man might blow the trumpet of 
revolt; and, since he dispensed with justice, and since he exacted 
both eyes and a dozen teeth for the smallest infraction, his vengeance 
was always swift, ample, and unquestioned. “ Arrest this man,” he 
writes to Fouché “ and imprison him for three months”’; and never 
once does he hint at the pedantic necessity of trial or inquiry. He 
condemned and sentenced whomever he chose, and thus facilitated 
the work of government. The Revolution is always imagined by 
enthusiasts as a belated revenge for the majesty of Louis XIV. ; 
yet the Great King himself never for one instant knew the omni- 
potent tyranny enjoyed by Napoléon, the elect of the people. For 
a parallel you must return to Louis XI., and then you will find this 
ancient King a miracle of mildness compared to the Consul. As 
early as the month of Pluvidse in the Year XII. he ordered Fouché 
to put to the torture a sailor caught in communication with the Eng- 
lish, and his treatment of criminals never ceased to be medieval in its 
eunning. He would lay traps for the unwary with an adroitness 
which puts the modern practice of Ja cuisine to the blush. He 
explicitly orders Talleyrand to entangle a Spanish Prince in a love 
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affair. “Invite Madame Talleyrand with four or five women to 
meet him,” he recommends: “if the Prince of the Asturias attaches 
himself to a pretty woman, and you are sure of her, that would be no 
harm, since you would have an extra chance of watching him.” 
“Shoot the burgomaster,” that is the naked eloquence of a letter to 
General Clarke. On one occasion he hears that an actor is a dan- 
gerous intriguer. “If this refers to politics,” says he to Fouché, “arrest 
him and have him whipped, as all this riff-raff deserves when it 
meddles with serious things.” So his ferocity increases, and he bids 
his Minister “ shut up Doctor Mayer au cachot et au secret, to teach 
him to preach sentiments against honour.” When the appearance of 
some actors in French uniform inspired a Konigsberg audience to hiss, 
Napoléon demanded exemplary justice for the insult. ‘I refuse to 
evacuate the place,” he wrote, “ until the two principal offenders are 
shot, and if the King of Prussia permits me to be thus outraged, he 
need not come to Berlin, for he would not stay there long.” Not 
even then was he satisfied: he insisted that the Prussian Envoys 
should be recalled from Paris, and concluded with the threat that if 
“ these rascals, as cowardly on the battle-field as they are arrogant in 
the wings of a theatre, continue to behave in this manner, the Prus- 
So Hersfeld was pillaged from floor 
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sian monarchy won't last long. 
to ceiling for the insult which “she has offered to sixty of my 
troops.” Padua fared still worse. ‘As for Padua,” he protested, 
“if there is any great family there that has conducted itself badly, I 
wish it to be destroyed from top to bottom, that it may serve for an 
example in the annals of Padua.” Mercy was completely foreign to 
his nature. When a charge was brought against General Duhesme, 
a valiant officer, he had him summoned instantly to Paris. “If he is 
innocent,” he exclaimed, “let him be purged at once ; if he be guilty, 
let him lose his head on the scaffold.” His common policy with 
offenders was admirable. He suppressed the trial, and merely an- 
nounced that the first time they came within forty leagues of Paris 
they would be arrested and banished. But he reached the climax in 
the punishment of two Italians. “I have received the sentence upon 
Cifenti and Sassi della Tosa,” he wrote to the Governor of the Castle 
of Vincennes. ‘ You will execute the first, who is a miserable spy. 
As for Sassi della Tosa, I grant him a respite from execution ; but 
you will have him led to the place of punishment, and after the 
execution of Cifenti, at the moment when Sassi della Tosa should 
mount the scaffold, you will bid a page appear with the order of 
release; but I desire that Sassi should have under his eyes the 
whole example of the punishment for his crime.” It would be 
difficult to match that in the annals of medieval France or of 
modern Russia. 

It was in the spirit of the Middle Ages, too, that he interpreted the 
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law of nations. He meant to govern Europe for himself and by 
himself; and, though he yielded to none in his admiration of useful 
pomp and proper ceremony, he would tread all the convenances under- 
foot if he deemed it profitable. Other monarchs should display “ the 
grand manner”’—upon that he always insisted. In their dealings 
with him they should respect the most delicate rules of conduct. 
But his own manner was grander still, and he felt it his own 
peculiar privilege to despise all the ordinances whieh hitherto had 
controlled the intercourse of foreign Powers. In his treatment of the 
Church he went far beyond the license of that most Christian King, 
Louis XI., for Louis did no more than hang up a Cardinal in a cage, 
while Napoléon not only kept a vast colony of imprisoned prelates, 
but he even dared to kidnap the Pope. Ambassadors fared as ill 
at his hands as Cardinals. ‘“ My police,” he exclaims in a passage 
of real magnificence, ‘“ knows not an Ambassador. I am master in my 
own house.” Nor would he suffer the slightest interference even at 
the hands of a friendly State. “Iam well enough with Russia,” he 
acknowledges in a moment of coquetry ; “ but I will not accept counsel 
from her nor from anybody.” Yet though he would be tyrannical 
and independent as a Khan of Tartary, he cherished enlightened 
views of government. Had he completely subjugated the world, he 
might even have become a benevolent despot; and doubtless it was 
only the consciousness that he was fighting against overwhelming 
odds that bade him persevere in the path of tyranny. “It is with 
reason and policy that States are governed,” said he with a touch of 
scorn, “ not with a bitter and vitiated lymph”; and he hoped, did 
this imperious overlord, that the publication of the Code Napoléon 
would mean the end of feudalism. And so it might, had not the door 
of “ progress”’ been barred by a sterner monarch than ever feudalism 
imagined. But his theory of government if brusque, was efficient : 
his orders should be obeyed, though obedience meant the ruin of the 
world.. “I did not undertake the government of Holland,” he con- 
fessed, “to consult the populace of Amsterdam”; and Amsterdam 
should have been content, since it is better to be bullied by the 
tyranny of genius than disgraced by the prudent futility of the 
People’s elect. 

Nowhere may Napoléon’s style be better studied than in this 
newly gathered sheaf of letters. For his style was essentially a style 
of command, and found a fitting occasion in the arrogant denuncia- 
tion of his foes. Now, Napoléon was not merely the greatest general 
of all time; he was master of an eloquence which was the more 
impressive for its severity. Before all other men, he had the gift of 
direct utterance; he never wasted a word or slurred an idea. He 
cut away from his plain, eager statement every ornament that might 
embellish or confuse, and he conveyed a truth or passed a sentence in 
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naked, irresistible periods. As you read his letters, you are caught 
up in a very whirlwind of command; face to face with this terrific 
intelligence, which expressed itself with perfect clarity because it 
never knew doubt, you suffer the fatigue of exhausted admiration ; 
you shudder at the passionate intensity thrown into half-a-dozen 
words. Blow after blow hits its mark with the surety of a hammer 
on its anvil. Ina letter addressed to M. de Champagny he comes 
near to formulating a theory of style. “Tell the man Lefebvre,”’ 
says he, “that the tone of his despatch is not what it should be to 
his Minister ; he should try to seize his Minister’s intention, and not 
to make epigrams. Let him follow the direction given, not give a 
direction of his own. Inform him that in reading the despatch 1 
asked his age, and that it seemed to me to be written by a man of 
twenty.” In truth it was no part of Napoléon’s business to make 
epigrams: with him eloquence was not a separate art; it was his 
policy put into words; and it received its force from the fact that it 
was backed by an all-powerful will, which knew neither pity nor 
hesitation. Yet, personal as it was, it had its origin in the study of 
the ancients. Its classic severity proceeds directly from Cesar, from 
Plutarch, from Livy; nor can there be any doubt that Napoléon’s 
policy was immensely strengthened by this talent of militant concision. 

* Arrest him,” “shoot him,” “tell him,” it is in such phrases as 
these that his commands are expressed. ‘I disapprove of your con- 
duct,” he writes to one of his brothers, where another might have 
expostulated ; and, again, he says to Joseph, “don’t answer this 
letter until Seylla and Reggio are yours.” Above all he excelled in 
vituperation. No monarch ever addressed his Ministers in so forcible 
a tone of familiarity. If he distrusts a man, that man instantly becomes 
a “ coquin ”’ or a “ polisson.” To-day the Pope isa “ violent madman”’; 
to-morrow he has the air of Sainte-Nitouche ; but under all circum- 
stances the priests of Italy are “ vermin,” and the monks of Spain 
mere “ butcher boys.” Fouché has a “ spoiled head” and Benjamin 
Constant is a “cad.” “ Why did you send General Morio to me?” 
he asks in a fury; “he is a kind of ass whom I despise.” Once he 
credited Lucien Bonaparte with sense; but he revises his opinion 
and pronounces him “ nothing but a fool.” Blame, blame, blame 
you find on every page of the book, and the monotony of sentiment 
heightens the effect of persistent authority. In vain you look 
for humour or the discussion of common topics. For him the 
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visible world did not exist, save as the undiscerned theatre of enter- 
prise. ‘It is splendid weather,” he writes in December from 
Madrid. “it is absolutely the month of May,” and that is his sole 
descent from the lofty platform of scornful eloquence or impassioned 
command. 

Stendhal has said that Napoléon never hated anybody except a 
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Jacobin; and the Emperor’s letters, hitherto banished to the Index, 
abundantly refute this over-amiable judgment. It would be nearer 
the truth to declare that he loathed all men. For his correspondence 
contains a very gospel of hate. In the first place, he hated stupidity, 
and, alas! he encountered it in all those to whom he entrusted the 
performance of his designs. Then he hated opposition by whom- 
soever offered ; and remembering the superiority of his intelligence, 
you are not surprised that his hate expressed itself in a general 
irritation. But he reserved for three objects a peculiarly active 
detestation, and there is hardly a page in which Madame de Stiiel, 
England, and the Pope do not receive a share of vituperation. The 
Emperor’s furious indignation against the author of Corinne is not 
easily intelligible, and it certainly gave its victim an undeserved 
repute. Had she been left alone to her little sa/on in the Rue 
du Bac, she never could have posed for a shaker of dynasties; and, 
if once the discomfort of exile be set aside, she certainly gained 
for more than she lost by Napoléon’s persecution. However, this 
lady, ambitious as she was to “ collect’ great men, never succeeded in 
winning their regard. Byron flouted her, and the Prince de Ligne, 
for all her editorial service, could not endure her presence. But it 
was her greatest glory to have aroused the loathing of the great 
Napoléon, who pursued her with a tireless zeal. ‘The attack was 
begun as early as 1800. “M. de Stiel,’’ he writes to the Citizen 
Joseph, ‘is in the deepest poverty, while his wife gives dinners and 
balls. If you continue to see her, could you not compel this woman 
to grant her husband an allowance of one or two thousand francs a 
month?” He would have her judged as a man, and pertinently 
asks what the world would have thought had the positions been 
reversed, and the husband had left the wife to starve. But as yet 
there is no talk of exile, though by 1805 she is banished from the 
capital as an element of discord. ‘She pretends,” he tells Fouché, 
“that I have allowed her to come to Paris, and she wants to stay 
there. Let her be off to Coppet: you know that I am not imbecile 
enough to wish her within twenty leagues of Paris.” A year later 
he is convinced that this “coquine” is not far off, and again he 
orders her not to approach his capital. But her persistence is almost 
as great as his own, and in a few months another order is necessary 
to remove the mischievous intriguer forty leagues from Paris. In 
1807 another furious letter is necessary. ‘ Among the thousand and 
one things which fall into my hands from Madame de Stiel,” 
(Fouché is again the recipient), “ this letter will show you what a good 
Frenchwoman we have in her. If it were Prince Louis, our frantic 
enemy, who compassed the loss of his monarchy, she would have done 
her best to see him. My intention is that she shall never leave 
Geneva. Let her go, if she likes, with the friends of Prince Louis. 
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To-day she toadies the great ; to-morrow she is a patriot and democrat ; 
and in truth you cannot curb your indignation when you see all 
the forms assumed by this ——’’; even the French editor sup- 
presses the word ; and presently the Emperor consigns her for ever to 
her Coppet, to her Genevese, and her Maison Necker. Nor would 
he leave her in peace even in that distant seclusion. He keeps a 
record of her visitors, and is ready to treat the slightest friendship 
with her as a crime. He falls in an access of rage upon Prince 
Augustus of Prussia, whose ill-conduct at Berlin is reported to him. 
“Tam not surprised,” he admits to Marshal Victor, “for he has no 
sense. He has passed his time in paying court to Madame de Stiel 
at Coppet, where he could not pick up any but bad principles. 

Tell him that at the very first word you will have him arrested and 
shut up in a castle, and that you will send Madame de Stiel to 
console him. IJ/ n’y a rien de plat comme tous ces Princes de Prusse !” 
One would think that the limit of detestation and contempt was 
reached, but presently Napoléon devises a more stringent method of 
suppression. At last he finds her in correspondence with one 
Gentz, who belongs to a gang of shufilers in London. Henceforth 
banishment is insufficient for her crime. “I desire that she should 
be watched at Coppet,” says he to Fouché, “and you will give the 
necessary orders to the Prefect of Geneva. <A /iaison with this 
individual can only be for the detriment of France. You will 
inform her that hitherto she has only been regarded as mad, but that 
to-day she enters into a plot against the public tranquillity. I have 
also ordered my Minister of Foreign Affairs to instruct my agents in 
foreign Courts, and to have her watched wherever she goes.” But he 
struck his heaviest blow when she published her book on Germany, 
the fruit of long exile and deep research. First he would know 
whether she had a right to the dignity of Baroness, which was 
flourished on the title-page, and then he would suppress so many 
passages that the book did not appear in its proper shape for many 
years. Such is his campaign against this persistent blue-stocking, 
and whether or no she was worth his ceaseless vigilance and his 
fierce resentment, at least he succeeded in the suppression of what 
he believed a danger to the State. 

His hatred of England is more easily intelligible, and far worthier 
his Imperial majesty. For England was his one serious antagonist, and 
despite his loudly expressed contempt, he was unable to conceal from 
himself her dangerous rivalry. In his eyes she was the general 
enemy, and nothing but her complete humiliation was necessary to 
the peace and prosperity of Europe. Wherefore it was his dream to 
send her to a kind of political Coventry, to exclude her ships from 
every foreign port, and to make any intercourse with an Englishman 
a capital offence. With what energy and success he pursued this 
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policy of exclusion is made abundantly clear. A general who 
dared receive an Englishman at dinner was in immediate disgrace. 
The King of Holland was always the enemy of France because 
he was unable to exclude the ships of Great Britain from his 
ports. In 1807 the Emperor contemplated a descent upon the 
recalcitrant island. His fleet, said he, was ready, and a vast army 
stationed at Boulogne. Meanwhile, he gave orders that all the 
English diplomatists should be driven from the Courts of Europe, 
and that the whole Continent should be “ purged”’ of the enemies’ 
presence. There was no city, from the Channel to Siberia, where 
letters were admitted which bore the mark of London. “Seize 
them all,” he cried, “‘and throw them in the fire.” When Sir 
Arthur Wellesley began his victorious campaign in the Peninsula, the 
Emperor denounced the “impudence”’ of the English, who should 
dare to undertake a war on land, and it was long before he would 
believe in the possibility of defeat. ‘ The English,” he wrote, “are 
in flight, and have sent for ten thousand horses that they may get 
away the more speedily.” And with his inexhaustible fertility he 
insisted that this cowardice should be celebrated in caricatures and 
comic songs, and that the songs should be translated into German 
and Italian and thrown broadcast over Europe. He goes even 
further : he suggests articles which should appear in the journals to 
England’s discredit, and even sketches the line that the leader-writer 
should adopt. Moreover, there was none of English birth in the whole 
Continent of Europe whom he did not watch with sleepless ferocity. 
He had as keen a scent for English blood as a hound for a fox. The 
humblest menial did not escape him. ‘“ There is no reason,” he told 
the police, ‘“‘ why M. de Chevreuse should not have a governess for 
his children, but there is every reason why that governess should not 
be an Englishwoman.” And straightway she was deported or 
imprisoned. The policy was spirited, and it failed because it could not 
be carried out by one man. The world has known but one Napoléon, 
and it needed a battalion to follow his designs to a successful con- 
clusion. 

His hatred of the Church was yet more bitter and contemptuous. 
The Pope must recognise his supremacy, and give an implicit belief 
to his Divine headship of the world, or the Pope was meaner than 
the meanest huckster. Napoléon was as little hampered by an old- 
fashioned respect as by an old-fashioned morality; and it is noteworthy 
that he reserved his choicest scorn for the Church to which his sub- 
jects bowed the willing, reverential knee. And here he showed his 
greatest courage, his finest arrogance. Whatever was the creed, 
religion, or superstition, he put his iron Imperial heel upon it when it 
threatened to thwart the smallest of his schemes. His feud with the 
Pope began early, and ended only when the Pope and all his 
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Cardinals submitted to defeat. The first blow was struck in the 
Year X., when his Holiness declined to secularise Citizen Talleyrand. 
The Consul insisted. He pronounced it a measure agreeable to the 
Government of France and to the dignity of the Church, and he 
fortified his opinion with an array of precedents, from the fifteenth, 
the sixteenth, and the seventeenth centuries, which must have 
astounded the Holy Father. When his troops entered Rome he beat 
opposition aside with a piece of admirable cynicism. ‘ My troops 
have entered Rome,” he wrote ; “it is useless to speak of it, but if 
any one mentions it to you, say that the Pope being the head of my 
country’s religion, it is proper that I should assure myself of the 
direction du spirituel; it is not an extension of territory, it is 
prudence.” As for the sanctity of priests and Cardinals, he knew not 
what it meant. “If they behave badly,” he wrote to Cardinal I esch, 
“J shall punish them far more rigorously than ordinary citizens, since 
they are better educated, and their character is more holy. As for 
the rest of your letter, I see in it nothing more than the effect of a 
delirious imagination, and I advise you and all others who create 
such monsters, as only exist in their own imaginations, to take cold 
baths.” The Cardinals moderating their zeal in cold baths! Was 
ever the Church so roughly entreated ? 

But this was only the beginning of the campaign. When the Pope 
excommunicated him, he turned the tables with a laugh of scorn. 
“ The excommunication,” said he, with a magnificent disregard, “ is 
aimed at himself. No more parleyings: he is a furious madman who 
must be shut up.” Nor would he yield to the Pope himself in a 
knowledge of divinity. “Iam a better theologian than the lot of 
them,” he boasted. ‘TI shall not cross the line; but I shall take good 
care that no one else crosses it either.” A few years later he 
summed up in an epigram the whole drift of his arrogant teaching. 
“Was it to curse sovereigns,” he asks, “that Jesus Christ was 
crucified?” And not even the Pope could find in his heart an 
answer to that sally. But all the clergy fared badly at his hands. 
“Inform the Bishop of Gand,” he writes to his Ministre des Cultes, 
“that I am displeased with the manner in which he governs his 
diocese, with his weakness, and with the small attachment that he 
manifests for my person.” Cardinals and priests he arrested by the 
hundred, and the prisons of Italy were filled with them. At one 
moment five hundred were shut up in Parma, and with a grim 
humour he ordered their distribution. “Send two hundred to 
Bologna,” he suggested; “they will be very well there.” But all 
the while he regarded himself as the head of the Church, as of this 
world ; and when he carried the Pope to Fontainebleau, his excuse 
was cynically worthy the occasion. “It is right that he should be 
at the head of Christianity,”’ he told Fouché: “ the first few months 
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it will be a novelty, but that will soon finish.” Yet, for all the Pope 
was at the head of Christianity, he was still a prisoner, kept under 
the strictest surveillance ; his letters were read and opened as though 
he were an Englishman, and his faithful Cardinals were secretly 
arrested by dead of night, and carried to a discreet distance beyond 
the borders of Paris. 

Nowhere, in fact, did Napoléon show his disregard of history and 
tradition so splendidly as in this firm treatment of the Church. He 
had more monks, priests, Cardinals, and Bishops under lock and key 
than he could count. He had set himself to achieve the mastery of the 
world, and nothing was allowed to impede his march. His daring out- 
stripped the bravest conceptions of Cvsar or of Alexander. He invented 
a new world for himself, like Shakespeare, and, like Shakespeare, tore 
it to pieces that he might have no worthy followers. England, the 
Pope, Madame de Stiiel—how he hated them all! And if only he 
had trampled England into the same mire wherein he flung the 
Church, he never would have seen the coastline of St. Helena. But a 
man has only one brain and two hands, and not even Napoléon 
could do the work of a thousand. His brothers could not help him, 
and herein lay his deepest tragedy. He loved Louis and he loved 
Joseph, and he believed that the blood which flowed in their veins 
was the blood that flowed in his. But what had he, the greatest 
freak of the modern world, to do with brothers or cousins or uncles ? 
He stood by himself, and lived his own life, yet grumbled ever at 
the inevitable failure of others. The letters addressed to the King of 
Holland are pathetic for all their tragedy. “Are you the ally of 
England or of France?” he asked piteously; “I do not know.” 
Louis has not “the grand manner.” How should he, poor devil ? 
“The future grandeur of your people is in your hands,” he wrote 
another time. “If you govern by jeremiads, you will furnish me 
with nothing more than the miserable 6,000 men that are in 
Hanover, and you will be more useless than the Duke of Baden.” 
But Louis was helpless even after such a letter. The final appeal, 
de Ténergie, de Pénergie, fell upon an ear deafened by his people’s 
indifference, and he could only listen despairingly to the monumental 
postscript: “It is only by braving the opinion of the weak and 
ignorant that you can assure the good of your people.” 

But it was Jérome who received the stateliest reproof, and who was 
honoured by the letters of most eloquent reproach. ‘In war,” wrote 
Napoléon from Schénbrunn, “there is neither the brother of the 
Emperor, nor the King of Westphalia, but a general who commands 
his corps.” And on the same day he sends another letter: “ You 
are King and brother to an Emperor, qualities ridiculous in war. 
You must be so/dat, et puis soldat, et encore soldat. You need neither 
Minister, nor diplomatists, nor pomp; you must bivouae with your 
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advance-guard, you must be day and night in the saddle, you must 
march with your advance-guard to get news; or else you must stay 
with your seraglio. You make war like a satrap.” Does not that 
reproof come like a thunder-clap? And the contrast between him- 
self and Jérome is still more eloquent. ‘The trade of soldier and 
the trade of courtier are far apart. I was scarcely your age when I 
had conquered the whole of Italy and had beaten Austrian armies 
three times as numerous as my own. But I had neither flatterers nor 
diplomatists in my suite. I made war like a soldier; there is no 
other way of making it. I did not pretend to be brother to an 
emperor or king ; I did all that I must to beat the enemy.” Thus it 
was to his brothers that he sent his most splendid passages of prose. 
And Jérome he signalled out for favour above the rest. ‘ My friend, 
I love you,” he set in his own handwriting at the end of a stern 
reproach; “but you are furiewsement jeune. Keep Siméon and 
Beugnot without oath at least another year. Alors comme alors!” 

Alors comme alors !~ And when failure and defeat overwhelmed 
him, it was still of his brothers that he thought. In a tragic letter 
addressed to Madame Mére he insists that Louis should stand by the 
throne, already in peril, as a French prince ; and with Europe invaded 
he makes the same demand of Joseph. History cannot show more 
impassioned, more closely reasoned appeals than these, made to the 
loyalty of brothers on the eve of his ruin. But his grasp of 
details weakened no more than his dignity. To the very end he 
would control the world, and show himself the supreme hero that he 
was. “To-day, as at Austerlitz,” he wrote to Joseph from Reims, 
“Tam master.” But his will was not equal to circumstances, and 
having sent back the Pope, and having recommended economy to 
every one, he was forced to retire to Elba. During the Hundred 
Days he pursued the countless occupations which, perhaps, had 
diverted his genius; once more he picked up the myriad threads of 
government. With his brain distracted by the appointment of 
prefects and the control of the police, how should he design his last 
campaign? Yet even after Waterloo he was not hopeless. “ All is 
not lost,” he assured Joseph. Within three days he believed he could 
put himself at the head of 50,000 men. Above all, he exclaimed, du 
courage et de la fermeté. But it was too late for firmness or courage. 
Napoléon had fallen, and with his fall there died that renowned style, 
which found its sanction in limitless power, and which may best be 
studied in this series of letters, which for brutality and persuasiveness 
cannot be matched in the literature of the world. 

CuarLes WHIBLEY. 





IlIl.—THE LOVE-LETTERS OF GUY DE MAUPASSANT.' 


Srxce an author must either in his life prove better or worse than 
his work, in as far as that may tend for or against an ideal conduct, 
it is difficult to decide which is the more graceful attitude toward 
posterity—to be the virtuous man or the virtuous author? The 
inspirer of heroic thoughts or the doer of heroic deeds? The chival- 
rous gentleman writing ignoble books or the selfish vivewr living 
purely for sensation and writing delicate spiritual verse? We have 
examples and to spare on all sides. Who is to pronounce on which 
lies the greater amount of mischief done to one’s fellows? For if 
the written word lives long (if written by the right pen), surely the 
consequences of evil deeds are not evanescent. 

This is the inevitable question suggested by such reading as the 
veiled correspondence of Guy de Maupassant in Amitié Amoureuse. 
It is no exaggeration to say that modern letters have not produced a 
more captivating, a more honest and altogether delightful pleasure 
than this volume. One looks in vain for the terrible pessimist and 
ignoble sensualist hitherto expressed for us in the harsh, sombre, or 
embittered personality of Guy de Maupassant. The correspondence 
is not given to the world altogether in its unaltered state. It has 
been considerably arranged by the well-known woman of society to 
whom these fascinating, delicately-flavoured, and finely felt letters 
have been addressed. And the book comes to us in the acceptable 
and novel form of a dowb/e correspondence. So that we are favoured 
with the whole drama, with letter and reply, extending over a period 
of years. It is emphatically two of the elect who wield for our 
enchantment the tenderest and most impassioned of pens, and whether 
it is the man who loves and is gracefully, oh, so sweetly! repulsed, 
or the woman who loves and is tenderly, oh, so magnanimously 
chidden ! our sympathy and admiration never waver or diminish on 
either side. This is a Guy de Maupassant greater than any we 
have dreamt possible, because so fine, so chivalrous a gentleman, so 
human, so charming and sincere. His master’s theory of imperson- 
ality in art was never more misplaced than in his adoption of it, 
since in all his brutal and magnificent work this sentimental, tender- 
hearted, and most lovable creature is consistently withheld from us, 
mercilessly suppressed, or, by the very nature of his work, most 
iniquitously misrepresented. Another instance of the patent fact that 
Frenchmen are not to be judged by their fiction. In not a single 

(1) 1 have accepted the general rumour in Paris, that Maupassant is the Philippe of 


this delightful correspondence; but, of course, as long as the real name is withheld 
from the public there is uncertainty. 
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page of Maupassant’s long list of tales and novels have we had even 
the shadowiest glimpse of the man revealed in this fascinating corre- 
spondence ; not a hint of a passion so delicate, so warm, so unselfish 
and pure as that which pervades this book. One would have thought 
the author responsive to nothing less gross than the assaults of 
sensation, while the man himself is steeped in generous and ethereal 
sentiment. 

The letters begin immediately after the first meeting in a drawing- 
room, where it would appear both were bored, and consoled them- 
selves with light literary talk. Philippe (the names are fictitious, 
since the correspondence is largely aranged) instinctively “ obeys an 
in writing for permission to call and bring 
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impression of affinity 
the poems discussed. Denise is charmed by the offer in a pretty 
unconventional note, and this is the start of a religious cultivation 
of their mysterious sympathy, which, now and then, on both sides 
(happily at inconvenient periods, when one has not begun to love, or 
the other has ceased) explodes, and reveals the travail of a warmer 
feeling. The charm of these letters for us lies in their freshly 
retrospective form. The moment Philippe returns from a visit, he 
sits down at his desk to thank his friend for recent satisfaction, and 
is careful to retrace the whole scene in explaining his emotions at 
different moments. So we get the conversations and attitudes of the 
visits, as well as the feelings and the admiration of the writer, and on 
Denise’s equally indiscreet and retrospective side we learn all that we 
could possibly desire to know of the delicate, the impulsive, the 
sentimental, and analytical Philippe. They make a delightful pair— 
subtle, complex, over-refined perhaps, acutely intellectual, witty and 
cheerful. After the first visit, Philippe writes: ‘‘How good, and 
pretty, and confiding, and witty you were! Ilow grateful I am to 
you for consenting to be merely a woman instead of striving to be, 
according to the fashion, a tiresome mannikin, bent upon the psycho- 
logy of love! I thank you for being gay, and I am in love with the 
grave way in which you poured hot water over the tea.” He adds 
that he has discovered a neighbour quite pretty, almost intelligent, 
and that he is ready to embrace her because she has invited him to 
meet Denise at her house. Why did she insist? he asks. “Can 
she have guessed with that curious instinct of primitive being that I 
love you? Yet Ihave never told it to any one, not even to you.” 
The lady mildly reproves him for this premature use of the three 
dangerous little words, and in Philippe’s next letter the formal 
madame is dropped, and his correspondent is his ‘wise and dear 
philosopher.” It must be admitted matters proceed with a remark- 
able liveliness of pace. In the third letter we find Philippe analysing 
his feelings, and their result upon Denise’s refusal to meet him at a 
mutual friend’s. “I have always found. it ridiculous and out of 
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place to wish to interfere in the curious play of which the author is 
on high. It has ever been my honest practice to repeat the text 
without trying to insert the least pun of my own after the fashion of 
actors in review, and I have found myself all the better off.” Here 
is an example of the happy results of submitting compliantly to 
destiny. Denise refuses to meet him, and to console himself, without 
plan or revolt, he goes out fora walk. His sombre reflections instinc- 
tively guide him to Denise’s door. She is at home, and is no less 
surprised than he to find him in her sa/on. They burst out laughing 
after their first startled look, he is forgiven, and they spend a happy 
and innocent evening together. After that she is Madame mon amie, 
and he asks nothing better of life than to be led by a “ blue-eyed 
angel,” the tip of whose wings he respectfully kisses. 

This is the point at which begins the eternal struggle, the eternal 
crisis. It says much for the inexhaustible ingenuity of mankind that 
there should still be left a fresh and agreeable word to be said or 
written upon this worn theme—still a method of attack and repulse 
which can wear the charm of originality. Of all forms of correspon- 
dence love-letters are the hardest reading for outsiders. Without 
the excessive clamour of scandal attached to the unfortunate great 
names of Alfred de Musset and George Sand, would interest in their 
love-letters, Musset’s especially, have endured so long? True, a pile 
of literature has now gathered about that undignified correspondence, 
till the common pronouns e//e and /ui have reached the honour of a 
national significance, and to-day seem to mean exclusively George 
and Alfred. The boulevardiers will have it that a recent play, whose 
scene was laid in Japan, Persia, or China, fell flat because there was 
no reference to e//e or Jui in it. She and he, whose fatal passion now 
represents for us the eternity of a quarrel, have posthumously entered 
the sordid zone of litigation, and their descendants have grace- 
lessly quarrelled under the roof of Justice over their autographs and 
their defences; and the last distressing picture of poor weak Musset 
we obtain, to our regret, since it diminishes him whose shoulders could 
ill bear more ignominy, and does not benefit us, is that of a maudlin 
questioner, with an empty absinthe bottle beside him, and m front of him 
two packets of letters tied with black ribbon and sealed. Which is 
his—that is, the letters of George? Which is hers—the letters of 


Alfred ? Nothing could be simpler than to break the seal and cut the 


black ribbon. But the gifted creature has, alas! muddled his brains 
away, and pitifully calls in his lawyer to decide. The lawyer is puzzled, 
and in steps George Sand’s man of affairs. Death overtakes the poet 
before the question is answered, and then a list of curious and inter- 
ested friends rush into the fray, led to the charge by Sainte-Beuve. 
Lamentable and laughable spectacle! all because these two illustrious 
lovers thought more of the literary value of their amatory effusions 
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than of their personal dignity ; regarded themselves from the start 
apparently rather as the immortal dead than as the victims of incon- 
sequent passion, and lacked humour, sense, and tact. 

The fervent transcribers of Amitié Amoureuse had no less a sense of 
the importance of their correspondence, and years afterwards, when 
time has exhausted on both sides the glow of their delicate relations 
without diminishing the permanent friendship which nourished and 
sped the bloom of the warmer feeling, Philippe sends to Denise her 
share of this pretty romance of two natures d’élite, so that she may 
class and arrange them with his. The result is a book we cannot be 
too grateful for asa high revelation of heroic generosity, each the 
splendid ordeal of the other, and both purified and ennobled by every 
phase in the history of their hearts. To think that it was to Mau- 
passant such fine lines as those that terminate Denise’s letters were 
addressed : 

‘** Adieu, my friend. Thanks to youI have remained an honest woman. I 
bow my head, respectful and gratified, before the high sentiment that prompted 
you. Through you I have known the supreme felicity of love, as well as suffered 
its worst pangs. Ah, with my whole heart I thank you for having had the courage 
to keep me straight. And it is still you, my Philippe, who arm my four and 
thirty years, at times a little rebellious, who guide me and show me the way, 
indicating me new duties, a future which the mother, in her woman’s coquetry, 
never dreamed so near.” 

And when she receives, as a loan, the letters he so grudgingly 
parts with even for a short time, she replies :-— 

“Yes, is it not so? A few heart-beats, the best, perhaps, we have known, 
lies within these pages. Dear, what matter that we age when we are two, so 
marvellously, so amorously friends !” 

It is perhaps a fitting word upon the imperfection of humanity 
(poor frail affair, whose greatest, most lasting attraction lies, not 
in its virtue but in its very imperfection) that Denise, who starts the 
stronger, ends the weaker. She writes in the beginning: “ Is the 
white soul of Monsieur, my friend, quite so white as he is pleased to 
say ? I am vaguely frightened of the surprises that spring from a 
too fresh friendship, and then, with or without all that, I have an 
unfortunate nature, very frank and very loyal,that could never accustom 
itself to the endurance of being ill at ease in a soul.” Philippe tries 
to reassure her by saying that half his devotion is given to Héléne, 
her delicious little girl. This child plays alovely part in the romance 
of her unhappily married mother. Philippe tenderly loves her, and 
he is her “ big great friend,” in a little while the nearest and dearest 
to her after her mother. We get glimpses here and there of popular 
personalities. Denise receives as friends Sully-Prudhomme, Massenet, 
Paul Hervieu, Marcel Prévost, Abel Hermant. We are shown 
Paul Hervieu, between two morsels at dinner, asking when love 
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ceases, and have no difficulty in imagining, without even the aid of 
Denise’s sprightly pen, the kind of discussion that follows this 
ingenuous question. The literary flavour all through the book is 
pronounced, but not excessive. Denise continually excites her 
weary and indolent friend to production, quotes Maurice Barrés in 
reference to his “ qualities of enthusiasm and bitterness.” The bitter- 
ness, alas! we are too familiar with; but the enthusiasm, we own, 
seems a novelty. She reproaches him with taking too keen a pleasure 
in the society of the empty-minded wealthy: “in their heavy society 
you feel so intensely your own precious individuality! and then the 
luxury about them charms you, admitting your indifference, your 
idleness even.” She utters, in her tender reproaches, many a wise 
and witty word. (Quoting the brutal and sceptical Barrés on women, 
she exclaims: “Can you ever know how far away our hearts, our 
sensibilities, our tendernesses and thoughts are from the banality, a 
trifle heavy, which yours at times offer us, my fine gentlemen, you 
who pride yourselves on intellectuality, art, and idealism? . . Ah, 
you were famous, all of you, yesterday, fatuous and naive, my dear 
fellows, to think that while you were studying us, we, on our side, 
were not studying you! Could you but guess what gifts of cool 
analysis are often hidden behind our worst enthusiasms! What we 
seek is a little illusion, a few dreams. Sometimes we are lucky 
enough to find them; but be assured that we count you at your 
just value in these pretty joys which, since we cannot have them 
alone, we are compelled to share with you. . . We also have our 
little conquering bow, and, like you, our masters, it is quite possible 
that we know just as well how to draw, from the common instrument 
that you use, sounds marvellous because they come from our own 
dreams rather than from you.” What a study the writer of these 
words would have been for the pen of a Meredith or his French 
brother, Stendhal ! 

But Philippe wins our hearts completely when we see him solemnly 
installed at a banquet of almond-drops, the sage godfather of Helen’s 
new doll, christened Philippine in his honour. The letters become 
increasingly charming. What a pretty picture, that of the illustrious 
men of Paris, academicians, philosophers, and poets, sprawling on the 
floor round Héléne’s toys, shouting, roaring, racing, seizing and 
squabbling over tops, windmills, Noah’s arks, velocipedes! ‘ Where’s 
my cow?” cries Renan. ‘ Baudry has got it—no, there’s Mau- 
passant chewing it.”” The great men are as greedy over the sweets 
as the child, and Baudry holds a big bowl for the bonbons out of 
favour, which he calls “the bitter bowl of the Rejected.” ‘“ Simple 
joys,” Denise exclaims, “are, after all, the best.” She chides 
Philippe for his moral and intellectual inquietude, and he bitterly 
replies: ‘‘ Why ask me the meaning of my eternal brain-sickness ?” 
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Terrible word! written unconsciously by the future victim of an 
incurable brain-sickness. ‘Can I say to my sensitiveness, cease to 
dwell within me? to my imagination, cease to be? My method of 
living consists in being without will, except in the search here and 
there of a few rare impressions; that is all I ask of heavy and 
monotonous life: my indolence is the talisman which helps me to 
penetrate further into joy and sorrow; I change into living works 
the searches and discoveries made in the souls of others, above all, in 
my own.” Poor Maupassant! with a fate less tragic than his, could 
we find it in our hearts to condemn a nature, whatever his life or 
work, so incurably blighted from the start, so profoundly touched as 
his is here revealed by morbid melancholy? ‘I desired genius ; 
since I have not got it, 1 console myself with dreams,” elsewhere 
exclaims this writer of tales of a ferocious materialism. When 
ardour begins to peep out of this sentimental reverie, Denise shakes 
the finger of wisdom, and quotes her nurse, who used to say to her 
in her bursts of affection: ‘“‘ Love me less at a time, Nisette; you 
will love me longer.” But after a mild lecture, her own impulsive- 
ness shows itself with the reassuring line: “If I argued right, 
what a little nothingness (nednt) I should be!” As for him, so 
delicately and tenderly repulsed, he floats in the paradise of the 
imagination, heedless of reason, and finds the mere joys of meeting 
and writing and talking beyond all dreams. His “ exquisite and in- 
comparable friend”’ is by this all his life, his dreaming, and imagining. 
Not that his intelligence or his eyes are shut. He goes to a recep- 
tion at the Prince of X. ‘“‘ None but Highnesses, except myself, reign- 
ing in the sa/ons of their noble subjects.”” But he has had enough 
of princes because “those boors, never sitting down themselves, 
leave not only the men but the women standing like geese.” His 
conviction is that “whoever would preserve the integrity of his 
thoughts, the independence of his judgment, see life, humanity, and 
the world as a free observer, above all prejudices, all preconceived 
belief and religion, should absolutely avoid what are called social 
relations, for so contagious is universal idiocy that he cannot frequent 
his fellow-beings, see them, listen to them, without being, in spite of 
himself, influenced by their convictions, their ideas, and their moral 
imbecility.” This has an echo of the Maupassant voice we are 
familiar with—clear, harsh, sombre, and unsparingly true. Denise 
consoles him by the assurance that champion bores are not the princes 
but the bourgeois. She has had ample opportunity of studying 
the animal in her husband’s family, and knows him to be the only— 
the real enemy. ‘Kings, princes, nobles, artists—all are susceptible 
from time to time of great thoughts, splendid feelings, grand 
generosity ; but the petty, narrow Jowrgeois—never. She sweeps the 
class out of the paradise of the elect, as empty, stupid, sly, cowardly, 
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selfish, and thieving. In the eyes of the law they are monuments of 
impeccable villainy, and she finely defines “ bourgeoisism”’ as not a 
social state, “ but a condition of the soul; there being even bourgeois 
among artists.” When she spends an hour in their midst she returns 
to her bath to wipe away the soil of gross contact, and cries with 
Hamlet: “'T'o sleep, to dream!” As we read her charming letters, 
we, too, could cry with Philippe in the pretty, clear, simple French 
tongue : “ Que j’aime donc vos lettres!’’ And how we emphasise 
her own description of her soul as “ soft, far-seeing, and firm, a little 
tender—above all, enamoured of a certain ideal of pride and self- 


respect.”” When she writes of her child we love her even more than 
when she writes of herself. 





“Yes, is she not really divine, my 
daughter? She seduces, captivates, because I respect her bloom of 
infancy, and keep her from knowledge of all practical things. Hence 
her daintiness of thought that delights you.” What subtlety in her 
maternal love! Her dread of the “living dead,” of the husband 
who brings to marriage a heart in ashes, makes her prospectively 
detest her future son-in-law, lest suffering through him should lie 
ahead for the adorable Héléne, who runs through all these pages 
with her delicate child’s profile and her silvery laugh. Mother and 
daughter are together from the first enshrined in the lover’s heart. 
“This evening you spoke to me with your soft low voice, contained, 
almost wordless, so full of emotion. You seem to me all resignation, 
strength, peace: something for me as precious, as rare, as dear, as 
your Héléne is for you. All belonging to you and to her is a perfect 
harmony.” 

At last comes the first explosion. ‘I love you,” writes Philippe, 
rashly. ‘I can no longer live away from you, dear enlightened 
tenderness that guides me, vigilant, and has known how to animate 
me with its warm magnetism.” She thanks him for his loyalty and 
frankness, but she hopes to cure him. But he must go, else his 
weakness might weaken her, and that is not how she understands 
love. Sad and curious fact, she muses. Something unreasoned and 
unreasonable ever pushes a woman to believe a man when he tells 
her that he loves her. Is not this something the search of that soft 
and flattering sensation with which we say “I am loved!” words 
with which the heart is always lured? Charmed, she still has the 
wisdom of virtue and the logie of pride. She is proud of his love, but 
wonders naively that he should so fervently implore what she regards 
as the shame and irreparable blight of a life. She admits the 
seduction of his magnificent intelligence, and finds nothing elsewhere 
to match the clarity, depth, the delicacy and sense of his conversa- 
tion, but it is only sympathy and friendship he has inspired. They 
quote the Jmitation and part here. 

Fourteen months later Philippe returns to Paris, cured, the old love 
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now transformed into a vivacious and sentimental tenderness. He 
quotes Heine— 
“Mon ceur n’a fleuri qu’une fois, 
Il me semble il y a cent ans,” 

and Denise is reassured. His affection for Héléne increases, and 
brings out all the most amiable qualities of his nature. It would be 
impossible to find a sweeter character revealed than that of the 
Philippe of all these succeeding letters. He is able to do what few 
men can do and remain a gentleman: tell tales of a foolish young 
girl. True, the girl is Denise’s niece, and according to the French 
position of the jewne fille, he only did his duty as a gentleman in 
telling upon her. She starts a compromising flirtatious correspondence 
with him during his long exile, and he thinks it his duty to warn 
Denise. After which he thanks her for having so wisely preserved 
their relations from the vulgarity of a cheap //aison, and is full of 
retrospective remorse for his folly. Women like Denise do not fall: 
their seduction lies in their inaccessibility ; and thinking of what her 
suffering and disillusion would have been had she yielded to his 
prayer, he truly exclaims: ‘ What we offer is so little compared with 
what such as you give!” But—wonder upon wonder !—is it really 
Maupassant to whom Denise writes, hearing of Susanne’s indiscretion ? 
“This news of a secret correspondence makes me shudder. Think, 
if it had not been you she addressed, you whom I esteem, whose native 
delicacy I know—think how such a freedom of manner might have 
troubled her woman’s future, and how it might already have injured 
her young girl’s life.” Confused, ashamed, she entreats his pardon, 
and begs him to burn with her her niece’s silly letters; then returning 
to their more interesting selves, she laughs sadly over their broken 
romance: *“* We shall not probably finish our lives, I in a convent, 
you in the Seine. We shall be killed by nobody, not even by my 
husband the diplomat. Thank Heaven, then, it is no novel, and will 
interest nobody, for every one wants to see in a novel either a kind of 
ideal of life, or sufferings so extreme, or horrors so complete, as 
fortunately one rarely sees in real life, such as yours, mine, ours, 
theirs.” 

Happily there is more than sentiment in this delightful book. 
There are characters, inimitable little French scenes, snatches of 
brilliant dialogues, and at least one of Gyp’s heroines, Germaine 
Dalvillers, an impudent, mischievous, witty, fast, and adorable little 
woman, who lifts the hair of prudery and bewitchingly vanquishes 
ill-humour ; not always quite decent, but the type of scamp who is 
a perennial source of delight in the dulness of existence, and is as 
captivating as she is bewildering. One does not judge her: one is 
content to enjoy her, without, however, holding her up as a model to 
one’s young daughters. Yet we can all conceive a far more deplorable 
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type of daughter, for this radiant scamp in petticoats, Denise tells us, 
keeps with precious care the last little white shoes her baby wore, 
“because they are stained with the mud of its last walk. Stupid 
heart,” she prettily sighs, “that besprinkles the meanest things with 
sparkles of love!’’ In a strictly respectable circle, where the ladies 
after dinner do faney work while the men doze, her provincial hostess 
reproves the sprightly Germaine for her Parisian idleness. Next even- 
ing Germaine enters the sa/on witha big basket that, to the amazement 
of the guests, contains a duck, which she silently proceeds to pluck. 
Tableau in the chateau! Best anecdote of all of the irresistible 
Germaine: <A dull, pompous, stiff and starched young magistrate, 
after dinner, holds her in interminable converse. Ineptitudes rain. 
The Parisians are yawning, while the magistrate chatters, chatters. 
Talking of marriage, he says: “Ah, madame, life in the provinces 
is sad: to make oneself a centre, one must marry; but then choice 
is such a chance and difficult matter.” 

Germaine.—Yes, you would want a young girl well brought wp, 
rich— 

Magistrate-—Naturally. I would like her to belong to society, 
but very simple; intelligent, a musician, even witty, personable; in 
a word charming, like— 

Germaine.—Ah, monsieur, I stop you. You were on the point of a 
compliment. 

Magistrate—Oh, madame, it would not be one. You merit a 
thousand. But to live in the provinces, in a kind of official position, 
the young person should be more—less—how shall I say it ?—ina 
word, less—more—effaced. I don’t know if you quite understand 
me. 

Germaine.—Perfectly. You are quite right, monsieur; it is very 
just, for in the magistrature it is not enough to be stupid, one must 
also be good form.” 

Susanne also, the flirt, is in capital relief: hardy, stolid, and 
worldly-wise in her imprudences, cynical, mercenary, heartless, and 
yet not repulsive or worthless. Never a mate for the sentimental 
Philippe, as Denise purposed her, believing in her attachment to him, 
and who leaves us in some doubt of the subsequent happiness of her 
rich Greek husband. But we like her. There is a little indefinable 
charm in her roguish misbehaviour, her cynical candour and light tears 
for Philippe, who, after she has declined to share his modest fortunes, 
which concession to her rash advances he was willing to make to 
please Denise, probably guards his portrait in the most perfumed and 
incensed chamber of memory as the blighted romance of her youth. 
But over this abortive passion, little Héléne sighs the prettiest 
epitaph: ‘“ Ah, life is sad, mother. There are days—when my doll 
turns out to be sawdust, or my bird dies—when I would like to go 
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away into a star.” Hearing that the delicious Susanne has declined 
the gift of his hand and name, Philippe is restored to satisfaction, and 
anecdotes of the adorable and adored Germaine contribute to the 
gaiety of the correspondence. What do you think a husband is? 
somebody asks her. ‘In general? Why, a customs officer” (stupor 
around her). ‘“ Yes, a customs officer, who should guard against 
exportation in the fear of importation.” Her escapades, her pert 
speeches, and her angers are equally original. 

Little by little we see the change in Denise. This time Philippe is 
imperceptibly assuming her abandoned ré/e of Mentor. “ You are going 
to the concert on Sunday? Then not altogether without me. I will 
write, and you shall carry me in your pocket.” To which he replies: 
«There is a touch of the /itt/e gir] in the most serious feminine brain. 
Yes, I’ll put you in my pocket, madame ;” and laughing over her 
own inconsequences, Denise then quotes: “ La femme est la désolation 
du juste.” How witty in the midst of her troubles over Anatole 
France! and her audacious quotation from Maupassant, when somebody, 
learning that writing is as difficult and often as painful as birth, asked 
why he wrote, then: “Mon dieu! It is better to do that than to 
rob;”’ and her charge of obviousness in her lover’s truth, which she 
describes as in the style of “‘ Monsieur de la Pallice is dead, dead of 
sickness; a quarter of an hour before his death he was still alive.” 
The first cry of her heart to him is an unexpected break in this gentle 
gaiety ; to which Philippe responds: ‘“ My too-far-off dear, poor 
beloved little saint, so believing and impressionable, how to resist 
longer the soft warmth of your fervent friendship!” ‘ Once,” she 
tells him, “ O analyst of the void, O drinker of smoke, O eater of 
dreams, I turned bravely from you when you said, ‘I love you.’ 
Now I no longer fly, I listen, suddenly overcome with a divine and 
tormenting joy.” But his worship of her has become so purified, so 
etherealised by its ordeal, that he himself craves pardon for having 
loved her i// before, and delicately gives her to understand that 
nothing will ever induce him now to return to the unworthier feeling. 
She is wounded, astounded, perplexed. They sentimentalise with 
fervour, and he addresses her as his “ too-far-off beloved.” With 
minds less subtle, less complex, less diverse, and less literary, this 
prolonged situation would be monotonous and tiresome, but nothing 
wearies from the pen of these finished lovers. Everywhere there are 
evidences of Philippe’s delicacy as a man. Denise sends him an 
unpublished and interesting detail in Napoleon’s courtship of Mlle. de 
Montijo, begging him to make copy of it. Philippe replies: “ The 
tale is charming, but I keep it for myself, which is better than giving 
to the public such intimate facts about a woman now so unhappy 
and so crushed by events.” 


‘The symptoms increasing in Denise, Philippe writes sternly: “ 
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have not suffered through you, 1 have not become your friend, to 
watch you placidly lose yourself through your imagination. ... I 
forbid you to love, do you hear?” But she, poor soul, vanquished, 
is past hearing. She continues to write wittily and wisely, and 
some of her pages strike a note of profound and original thought, 
containing as well sensible criticism of men, manners, and books. But 
underneath runs the stifled ery of a hungry heart, and Philippe’s work 
is to stem the surging tide with a tenderness of touch no less rare than 
exquisite. He suffers in her suffering, and has the strength to be 
strong against her, for her sake and for his, and keep their ‘‘ amorous 
friendship”? from descending to the vulgar dénowement. He asks if 
he shall go away. Her passion terrifies him, and he soothes her like 
a little child. He cries for pardon, and in a long, analytical, tortured 
letter lays all the blame to himself. ‘ Ah, dear one, get well again, 
for you have day by day become dearer to me, like a morsel of 
myself, and in losing you I should lose my life,” he ends. It seems 
miraculous that any man should be able to resist the impassioned out- 
bursts of this beautiful woman, wildly in love at last, who lives in a 
hallucination of tenderness, and expresses herself in her outpouring 
of passion with an ardent crudity which does not shock, because of 
its reckless sincerity. Passion at such white-heat excites awe, and 
silences even the voice of prudery. It is a soul that cries, stripped 
bare for us—a living suffering flame that burns out a figure so cheap 
and common as that of the woman of society. She writes to her lover 
that she is pursued and crucified by imaginary kisses, and then 
implores him in the same breath to take her and to help her against 
herself. He answers her double appeal with rough nobility. The 
greatest joys have their morrow, and it is the morrow that he dreads 
for her. ‘ My beloved, I see with terror that you spiritualise matter, 
and demand of it what it cannot give.” Nothing his ardour could 
devise would diminish the dreadful distress of her awakening. What 
she imagines of love is so greatly more than what it is, that he urges 
her to rest with her ideal, and not tempt him to risk his present 
ineffable possession of her soul in the bitterness of deception that for 
her would follow illicit union. “ Have the wisdom not to count each 
beat of your heart,” he entreats, and adds that he finds his own force 
to speak thus to her “in the sublime and touching cowardice of her 
great love. Dear, dearest, let me dwell in your heart, only that.” 
As well reason with a volcano in a state of eruption. Philippe becomes 
more explicit. “ Listen to my voice, whose softness will end by 
calming you, dear, dear one.”” He describes the ebb and tide of love 
till the cure of heart comes. “Cure? No. I fear the heart ever 
afterwards remains infirm, is for ever broken. So it was for me. 

I must let you suffer, and not curse your suffering, since it is inevit- 
able. It is man’s destiny to love through suffering or to suffer 
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through love. . . . We are creatures of such frail feeling ; the 
romance each one builds is so soon finished, the breath that vivifies it 
so quickly spent, that it is better not to live it, and to preserve it in 
the state of dream. . . . I seem to reason too reasonably, my Denise. 
But I would only guard you from a transient ill, from a vulgar fall of 
which you would have to blush—were it only before me—of a shame 
that not even all the tenderness in which I should envelope you would 
prevent you from feeling.” Noble words at a critical moment, fit to 
redeem a lifetime’s ignominy. This whole letter is magnificent. His 
allusion to her child, to the degrading necessity for lying that a 
liaison involves, his consciousness of the fatuity of a man in the 
position of a Don Juan, andshis simple cry to her whom not so long 
ago he pursued with so different a prayer: ‘ Denise, Denise, under- 
stand me. Have pity on yourself, on Héléne; think well before this 
vulgar and irreparable evil happens. It costs me something to play 
the ludicrous part of repulsing your tenderness. But to make of you 
whom I respect, whom I love—you, my sister, the friend and com- 
panion chosen of all others, recognising in her the highest virtues, the 
loyalty and honour of a man—to make of you what I have made of 
others! I am heartbroken. But, Denise, dear delicate soul, dear 
nature of the elect, measure my great probity in saying to you Don’t 
love me! I transcribe a law of sorrow for my own grief. But it is 
my duty and I accomplish it. Ah, poor, cherished frail friend, how 
deeply I must love you to inflict this pain on you!” A moment 
later he yields, and calls her. Her letter in which she describes her 
abortive visit to his house is vivid and extraordinarily true. Her 
hesitations, the cabman’s patronage, the rain, the long wait in the cab, 
the quick vital sketch of Philippe leaving his house to dine out, 
Hélene’s sweet little note to her dear mamma absent all the evening, 
and the mother’s pure and passionate joy in feeling saved—all this 
is really “a slice of life.” Philippe’s happiness in her timely rescue 
is sincere, but poor Denise is not convalescent enough not to taunt 
him. “ You cry,” she bitterly replies to his congratulations, “ ‘ Love 
me—there, all right—not so much—come, a little more.’” Poor 
Philippe is, as he would say, aii, bewildered, scared ; but she is ill 
after the struggle and the shock, and Cannes is the refuge. Philippe 
follows her to find her in the torpor of convalescence. His old love is 
then aroused, and he begins to regret his stoicism bitterly. He fears 
he was a fool instead of a sage. But for her it is too late. Her child 
has won, and the dream is ended. He respects her renouncement, 
never loving her more, and proposes that he shall devote himself to the 
education of his young brother in the hopes of making him a worthy 
husband for Héléne, which work is to be a kind of double paternity, 
Héléne and Jacques henceforth the double object of an empty life. 
Hannan Lynen. 





A STATESMAN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY .! 


Ix all but name, these privately printed papers are an autobiography. 
Very few impressions of them have been struck off. None have 
circulated beyond the relatives and intimate friends of the writer. 
Their interest and value are equally great and varied. The most 
characteristic essay here reproduced, that on Lord Falkland, is sub- 
stantially identical with one contributed to the Forrnicuriy Review 
for October, 1882. Some notice, therefore, of the private and personal 
documents now mentioned seems specially appropriate in these pages. 
With the reserve that in all personal matters distinguished him, the 
erewhile Secretary of State for the Colonies has preferred to sketch 
himself at full-length, not in Peer’s robes, but in the guise of an un- 
titled country gentleman of the old school, Miles Mannering. This 
personage is represented as sharing the family temper and character, 
but perhaps intellectually somewhat superior to those who preceded him. 


“He received the best education that Eton and Oxford could give. He has been 
a diligent reader of books since then. He lived in London for some time ; was 
much courted by the good society of his day; served a little while in the army ; 
travelled in the principal countries of Europe ; represented his county in Parlia- 
ment for several years. ‘To this experience he has added whatever knowledge a 
layman can acquire on the Bench, where his shrewdness and clearness of thought 
distinguished him amongst those gentlemen, who, in the good old language of 
the Prayer Book, indifferently ministered justice with so much advantage to their 
country. He has now withdrawn himself from the turmoil of general society and 
political contention. He carries on rather an extensive correspondence with those 
who knew and respected him in former days, and who still desire the advantage 
of his judgment on passing affairs. or the rest, he lives entirely in the country, 
devoting his time to the superintendence of his property, the care of his villagers, 
and his leisure to his library, to the occasional visits of some old friend, and 
to the cultivation of his garden. In this last pursuit he takes a singular delight ; 
he loves to quote Bacon, ‘ ‘That it was God Almighty who first planted a garden, 
and that in it is to be found the finest of human pleasures.’ In this spirit he 
has written over his garden gate, Audivi Vocem Domini deambulantis in Horto. 
In early life he was a Tory and a strong politician. He has now become, in 
modern phraseology, a Constitutionalist and a Conservative. But whilst he has 
crown more tolerant of the opinions of others, and especially of the dupes whose sim- 
plicity has made them the prey of Plato’s wizards and sophists of society, he 
can express, in very forcible language, his scorn for those who trade on the igno- 
rance and enthusiasm of others. He still believes in those fundamental principles 
which have been the pillars of the English Constitution in Church and State, and 


‘1) Three volumes of privately printed Essays and Addresses of the fourth Earl of 
Carnarvon, edited by Sir Robert Herbert, G.C.B. 
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which he often says, in rather an old-fashioned way, Mr. Burke and Mr. Pitt, at 
the end of the last century, did so much to uphold. Yet, while he is unsparing in 
his condemnation of the ‘makers of revolution,’ as Burke called them, he some- 
times regrets that the defenders of the Constitution do not anticipate and turn 
the edge of those measures which are thrust upon the country, only to gratify 
some unscrupulous faction, and derive much of their mischief from the manner 
in which they become law.” 


Lord Carnarvon, unfortunately perhaps for himself, had never been 
in the Lower House. The private grounds described are not exactly 
those of any of his own country places. They seem rather those of 
a Hampshire neighbour on the road near the ford, between High- 
clere and Newbury.' With these exceptions, the “Miles Mannering”’ 
now portrayed is a transparent synonym for the author of these 
papers. Lord Carnarvon’s closing years were passed exactly as is 
described above. He was not indeed much in London since he had 
exchanged his house in Bruton Street, that now inhabitated by Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Oppenheim, for one in Portman Square. Between his 
return from Ireland in 1886 and his death some four years later, 
Tord Carnarvon seldom occupied his seat in Parliament; he more 
rarely still looked in at the Athenzeum or the Travellers’—both of 
them clubs at which in past years he was often to be found. There 
is, therefore, nothing autobiographically overdrawn in the picture of 
Mr. Mannering’s retirement. It is, as was the case with everything 
which Lord Carnarvon ever wrote or said, simply and severely true. 
Mannering’s suggestion that the defenders of the Constitution should 
turn the edge of, or anticipate, their opponents’ measures, sounds a 
little oddly, coming from the conscientious Tory, who, in 1867, had 
resigned office because his chief had, in the familiar phrase, caught 
the Whigs bathing and—in the matter of electoral reform—stolen 
their clothes. Sadly enough, the Mr. Mannering of real life was not 
spared to witness the adoption by his party of the policy he advised. 
Lord Carnarvon died in 1890. It was not until 1891 that the Con- 
servatives made free schools the law of the land. This policy of “ antici- 
pation” is perhaps open to objections. There is no inconsistency of 
responsible statesmanship which the principle might not conceivably 
justify. If Conservatives, when they are in power, are actually to do 
what their opponents may perhaps carry out when the turn of the 
latter comes, because Conservatism is more likely to be tender to 
Constitutional interests than is Liberalism, or because it may be 
trusted to do neatly what its enemies will bungle, there is no innova- 
tion from the abolition of hereditary legislators to the disestablish- 
ment of the Church, the revision of the Monarchy or Home Rule for 

(1) Sandelford Priory, which used to belong to Mr. and Mrs. Chatteris, but has now 


probably changed hands, corresponds more closely than Highclere to the description of 
Mannecring’s house. 
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Treland, which it may not be, at some time or other, the duty of the 
Tories to take in hand. This by the way. Let Lord Carnarvon, in 
his own words, as Mr. Mannering, narrate his personal attitude to, and 
relations with, legislation affecting landlords and tenants :— 


‘Did Mr. Mannering suffer any inconvenience from the recent Hares and 
Rabbits Act? The answer was in the negative ; because I have long since kept 
down the rabbits, so as to give no trouble to my poorer neighbours. As regards 
hares, I only keep enough for my own table, and for my tenants’ coursing.” 


Nor could the Agricultural Holdings Act cause any trouble to 
Miles Mannering, or to his literary creator, Henry Howard Molyneux, 
fourth Earl of Carnarvon. 


“ T and my tenants have too long been on good terms to be disturbed by this 
petty piece of popularity-hunting legislation. All that the Act could give, my 
tenants have long since had. Unless they receive an actual transfer in fee 
simple, they would not gain much. I doubt whether they would even be gainers by 
that. For our connection has not been a mere money contract ; but is founded 
on old feeling, and reciprocal good offices, and there are numberless occasions 
when I can serve them or their families.” 


Lord Carnarvon had known what it was to have many of his 
Hampshire farms on his hands. He suffered comparatively little in 
consequence, for, as he says of Mr. Mannering :— 


“ Fortunately by the sale of some available securities, by judicious economy in 
his gardens, his household, his stables, his favourite four-in-hand, his library, and 
his small personal expenditure (for he would not consent to any diminution in 
his gifts or charities), he could provide efficiently for the farms which had been 
thrown upon his hands. By this course he disappointed a gang of speculators who 
had thought to obtain the vacant farms at a nominal rent ; but he brought laed 
impoverished by ill-cultivation into admirable order; set an example of good 
farming, and raised the standard of wages, which, in his opinion, had been 
too low.” 


This is Lord Carnarvon as a country landlord self-sketched. His 
wise lenity in bad seasons with his tenants, and its good results, made 
him much of an optimist :— 


“‘T cannot,” he writes, “easily believe in any real antagonism of classes in 
England. When in former years I have stood watching the fine carriages and 
horses passing on some Royal birthday through St. James’s Park, I have never 
heard an expression of envy in the poorly-clad crowd that looked on at the show. 
In my own parish my ancestors for many generations at the Hall, and the ancestors 
of my labourers in the village, have lived in relations of mutual confidence and 
coodwill. My belief is that in these difficult times, as at all times, if gentlemen 
will do the right and fear not they will take the lead and none will dispute it.’’ 


Continuing to express himself through his Mr. Mannering, he 
desiderates some corrective for the base and cowardly spirit which 
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we “ falsely call public opinion”; which affects all estates and con- 
ditions in the Court, the camp, the Senate, and the public meeting. 
After this comes a description of the professional demagogue as a 
selfish hireling in words’ that, being almost literally transcribed from 
Plato, need not be given here. In matters of Church, as in those 
of State, Lord Carnarvon in these autobiographical remains shows 
himself what his friends had long known him to be—an orthodox 
Tory. His ideal parish clergyman is a survivor of that remark- 
able generation which forty years ago made Oxford the centre of a 
new life, and changed the whole current of religious thought in 
England—a High Churchman, free from all vagaries and imitations 
of that communion which calls itself Catholic; one who has founded 
himself upon the best theology of our Carolinian divines ; who believes 
in his office and commission, but whose championship, considerate, 
gentle, and tolerant, has never cast a shadow over his relations with 
his people. 

Lord Carnarvon’s special friends in social and political life reveal 
his tastes and temperament not less faithfully than these auto- 
biographical jottings which it has seemed well to give in his own 
words. When his intimates were not active members of the Conserva- 
tive party, they were as much of the old school as Mr. Mannering 
himself in their tone of culture and habits of thought. Such were Sir 
Robert Phillimore, perhaps his greatest friend, and the erewhile 
Robert Lowe (Lord Sherbrooke), a bitterer foe of democracy than the 
Tories themselves; and whose conversation was often an educational 
discipline of itself. The explanation of Lord Carnarvon’s two seces- 
sions from his party may be found, partly in those self-revelations 
which these pages contain, partly in family influences. Two of his 
collateral ancestors had transmitted many of their distinctive qualities 
to him, their latter-day descendant. One of these was the fiery Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, who himself perpetuated the knightly comba- 
tiveness of Elizabethan days, and whose angularities of character were 
at least equal to his high courage. The second was George Herbert, 
of the country parson. With him, though not a direct ancestor, one 
may connect not only Lord Carnarvon’s staunch churchmanship, but 
a certain uncompromising indisposition to surrender points of principle 
on which he had, by processes of private reasoning unknown to his 
friends, once convinced himself. Ashe shows in Mr. Mannering, Lord 
Carnarvon’s Conservatism, like that of the Young England School, 
was largely tinged with the picturesque and the patriarchal. It had 
no sympathy with the opportunism of Tory democracy as represented 
by Disraeli. 

Humour is not the quality chiefly disclosed by these posthumous 

(1) Vol. II., p. 84. 
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papers. The Mr. Mannering, whose opinions have been quoted, was 
only a sportsman so far as the hospitable necessities of his household 
required. Lord Carnarvon was a good shot; he had been a capital 
rider with hounds. Horseflesh was not, however, with him, as it had 
been with Disraeli’s political trainer, Lord George Bentinck, a necessity 
of life. The traditional tactics of the stable were not less foreign to 
the temper of the Colonial Secretary than they were part of the atmos- 
phere breathed by the sporting Tories of two generations ago. That 
‘lishing of the Whigs which, to some of his friends, seemed in 1867 so 
capital a joke, was one into which Lord Carnarvon was constitution- 
ally debarred from entering. 

The perfectly logical character of Lord Carnarvon’s development, 
and his progress from domestic to Imperial statesmanship or patriot- 
ism, are also points on which fresh and most suggestive light is now 
thrown by the documents placed at the disposal of his private friends. 
What the scenery of the Southern counties of England had been to 
Lord Carnarvon in earlier days, the welfare and opportunities of the 
Greater Britain beyond the four seas became to him in later years. 
The archeological papers on Stonehenge, and on other antiquities of 
Wiltshire, or its neighbour Hampshire, are the products of the same 
affection and intelligence that exercised upon larger objects and at a 
distance from home make other portions of these volumes to be a 
useful contribution to the history of the building up of our Empire. 
The transition from the smaller to the larger themes is autobiogra- 
phically traced in these private papers. With many Englishmen 
our Colonies were indebted for the attention they rather tardily 
secured to the sudden fortunes made by British subjects in the sheep 
farms or gold fields of the Antipodes. The earlier source of wealth 
had been developed pretty fully during the ‘forties; the later 
roughly coincides with the period of the great Exhibition of 1851. 
Lord Carnarvon’s Colonial imagination was not appealed to most 
powerfully by either of these sources of material wealth. As a 
landlord and magistrate, active in all county affairs, he had been 
impressed painfully by the ruinous severity of the competition in all 
domestic industries, and by the imperfections in our criminal system, 
especially all matters relating to prison discipline. For when Lord 
Carnarvon first closely inquired into Colonial matters, responsible 
Government in the Britains beyond sea, though having made much 
progress, had not become practically universal. As a visiting justice 
in his county, Lord Carnarvon had already become a prison reformer 
at home. As Colonial Minister, he was responsible for the condition 
of gaols in the Crown Colonies immediately under his charge. In 
that capacity he became a Colonial prison reformer as well. From 
his father he had inherited warm sympathy with the victims of any 
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kind of oppression, and a resolve, with which he never parted, to 
reform abuses practised on persons not in a condition to resent such 
wrongs themselves. The improvement in Colonial prisons brought 
about by Governors like Sir William Gregory, Sir Arthur Phayre, 
and Sir James Longden, were primarily due to Lord Carnarvon. 
The chief difficulty proved to be a supply of good prison officers, 
native or British. Lord Kimberley had not ignored this matter. 
That the grievance is now so generally remedied was due, in a special 
sense, to the teaching of his experiences as an English landlord and 
county magistrate. 

The trite definition of patriotism as love of home writ large exactly 
explains Lord Carnarvon’s interest in the colonies. That feeling in 
him differed widely from the shape which it took in several of his 
friends or recent promoters of the Imperial idea. Sir J. R. Seeley 
saw the Colonies through much the same medium as that through 
which they were first, and to some extent always, viewed by Lord 
Carnarvon. With Seeley the new Britains, which have sprung up 
beyond the Atlantic or Pacific, as expressions of Imperial grandeur, 
are subordinated to purposes of social well-being and industrial 
utility. They are not less integral parts of Britain proper than the 
county of Cornwall or the Isle of Wight. ‘They are more necessary 
than either as outlets for national industry, or as fresh abodes for 
surplus population. 

With that view Lord Carnarvon was instinctively in sympathy. 
The contemptuous tone in which even Disraeli had spoken of the 
Colonies seemed to Lord Carnarvon wrong in policy as well as taste. 
In his extreme youth he had been deeply interested by Gibbon 
Wakefield’s sturdy stand for Colonial self-government, and by the 
vigorous beginnings of the movement towards that which set in with 
the Durham report, followed by the speeches and the letters of a 
distant kinsman of his own, the Charles Buller without whom the 
Durham document could never have taken shape. Autobiographically 
there is written in these private papers by the man most competent 
to pen it the narrative of Colonial development from the esoteric 
standpoint suitable for a man of affairs to take. The spirit of that 
policy which caused the trans-Atlantic dominions of Britain to become 
the free and United States of America was still living, if not when 
Lord Carnarvon first knew the responsibilities of office, still when he 
received his first impressions of Colonial affairs. In the house in 
Bruton Street, where Lord Carnarvon’s hospitalities did something 
towards organising the Colonial cult in this country, there had once 
lived the late Lord Granville. In his time the same roof had sheltered 
the writer of the Greville Memoirs. That diarist, when speaking of 
Colonial subjects, employs the same slightly contemptuous tone as 
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Disraeli, addressing Lord Malmesbury on the same subject, had done. 
The anecdotical cause of our loss of America is entertainingly put in the 
papers which now privately see the light. When the Cabinet office 
of the eighteenth century Duke of Newcastle was taken by Grenville, 
a closet full of papers was handed over by the outgoing minister to 
his successor. Grenville read them, soaked himself in their principles, 
with the result that he lost to George III. his American possessions. 
Greville sketches a governor of Jamaica who, before he went to his 
new office, wished for parliamentary instructions ad propos of imme- 
diately passing events. The answer given was that Parliament was 
fully engaged already with home affairs. The actual relations 
between the Mother Country and her dependencies, even well within 
our own times, were suggestive of the jealousies between rival shop- 
keepers. 

Lord Carnarvon lived to see the commercial history of the Colonies 
take an entirely new temper and colour. It had been a melancholy 
record of restrictions and monopolies ; forbidding our fellow Britons 
abroad to erect forges, to make hats, to export or import produce 
which could in any way interfere with the privileges of British trade. 
Before Lord Carnarvon left Downing Street, Colonial emancipation 
from all these hampering hindrances had practically become part of 
the British Constitution. 

Lord Carnarvon selects from his own knowledge some personal 
types of this intermediate epoch. Sir George Cartier had in early 
life been proscribed. He rose to be the second Minister of Canada 
and a baronet. D’Arey McGee, if not convicted of treason, yet 
viewed with distrust by the law and the Government, crossed the 
Atlantic, became a centre of loyalty in Canada, fell a victim to a 
Fenian attack. Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, having been the subject of 
Government prosecution in Ireland, became speaker of the Assembly 
in Victoria. The Colonies have gained at least as much from the 
calibre of the permanent officials of the London Office as they have 
done from the administration of the political and temporary heads of 
that office. Sir James Stephen, the distinguished father of distin- 
guished sons, Herman Merrivale, Robert G. W. Herbert ; these are 
names of permanent Under-Secretaries at the Colonial Office. They 
go some way to explain the point reached in England during Lord 
Carnarvon’s life in the art and science of the government of distant 
dependencies by an island power. 

The politician who has left to his friends the instructive and in- 
teresting legacy of the papers which his kinsman and long fellow- 
worker in Downing Street, Sir Robert Herbert, has edited, and to 
which Lady Portsmouth, his sister, has supplied a preface at once 
suggestive, practical, and graceful, was an example of the public 
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man that is a specially English growth, whose education ceases only 
with his life. Intellectually, by nature, by taste, by family tradi- 
tions, and by personal friendships, Lord Carnarvon belonged as 
much to the pre-scientific age as in his own phrase did the fourteenth 
Lord Derby himself. His whole life, therefore, was an honest 
attempt to supplement the literary education and knowledge in which 
he delighted with the scientific teaching that in his school days did 
not exist. His personal choice might always have been for the 
society and the reading of a bygone generation. Very few persons 
subject themselves to the severe intellectual discipline and even 
chastisement of specially cultivating that side of their mind which 
they know to be the weakest. If, that is to say, the literary faculty 
be developed in them more prominently than the scientific, the 
chances are that they appropriate to themselves Hookham Frere’s 
and George Canning’s disparaging remarks on modern physicism. 
They rather pique themselves on their literary preferences. They 
devote themselves exclusively to their favourite literature, old or new. 
The intellectual labour which is the special boast of their age is, with 
absurd contempt, spoken of as the learning of the chemist’s laboratory 
or the mechanics’ institute. That danger it is to Lord Carnarvon’s 
credit always to have avoided. Conscious that his natural tastes, 
like those of his Mr. Mannering, might be somewhat of an old-world 
kind, he used all his opportunities to apply the necessary corrective. 
Whether Browning’s poetry has its obscurities, or whether, as Mr. 
Swinburne has generously said, it dazzles only from excess of light, 
one may suppose that an appreciation of the beauties of this writer 
was to a man of Lord Carnarvon’s literary affinities something of an 
acquired taste. Lord Carnarvon recognised in these poems the 
special inspiration of the age; by patient study of them he qualified 
himself to lecture before any Browning Society. Whatever may 
be thought of the poems, no one who knew their writer can 
doubt as to the intellectually tonic effects of his conversation. To 
Lord Carnarvon, therefore, Browning’s society was not only like 
that of Froude, and other literary friends, a personal delight; it 
seemed an intellectual nutriment, and the corrective of old-world 
tastes and influences as well. Lord Carnarvon always kept up his 
classics, and himself rendered, in flowing and forcible verse, the 
JEischylean trilogy of the Oresteia. When Browning’s version 
appeared, he thought it his duty to shut himself up with that mystic 
rendering, and not to move from his library until, with the help of 
the Greek original, he had made it out. Other Cabinet Ministers of 
our day have been this Minister’s equals in literary culture. None 
has ever made the literary taste so conscientious and effective an 
instrument of mental discipline as well. 


3 
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There were few persons who appreciated Matthew Arnold’s talk 
and writings more thoroughly than Lord Carnarvon. One resem- 
blance may be pointed out between the two men. “ Life, Lycoris, 
wants an art.” So the poet had written. In the same spirit he had 
defined poetry itself as ‘a criticism of life.” The doctrine and ideal 
of existence which Arnold propounded in his prose and verse were 
not more symmetrical, consistent, and complete, than those which 
Carnarvon throughout his course practically illustrated. No more 
successful Colonial Minister has lived in our day. Tis success and 
the personal affection with which his memory is cherished throughout 
the foreign possessions of the British Crown are due to the fact that 
his whole policy derived unity and animation from the pervading 
presence in every portion of it of a definite and carefully thought-out 
idea. Such men as these serve their generation not only by adding 
to the material resources of their country, but by keeping before it a 
standard of duty based on convictions up to which the governed, as 
well as the governors, can live. 


T. H. S. Escorr. 








SCANDINAVIA AND HER KING. 


Tue fact that King Oscar is now celebrating the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of his accession, invites one to consider the actual position of the 
Double Kingdom, its prospects and its history during the present 
century. In order that the situation may be justly appreciated, the 
terms of the Act of Union and the Fundamental Law, which regu- 
lated and defined that Union, should be clearly understood. Until 
1814, the western half of the Scandinavian Peninsula was a fief of 
Denmark ; it was subjected to the laws and the constitution of the 
latter country, and of its independence in any sense there was no 
question. Widely different are the conditions at the present time, 
when, as has been said, for all practical purposes, the King of Sweden 
is merely the President of a Republic in Norway, while his authority 
is more limited than that of the head of any other existing Demo- 
cracy. During the great wars of the beginning of the century, 
Denmark’s sympathies were with Napoleon ; when the Emperor fell, 
he dragged the northern kingdom down with him; and when the 
map of Europe was redrawn, Norway, with the approval of the 
Powers, was united to Sweden. The treaty was signed at Kiel, in 
1814, but Norway, refusing to accept the terms, flew to arms and 
drew up for herself a Constitution, which made her practically a 
Republic, though a Danish Prince was elected as nominal king. 
Karl Johan (Bernadotte) required only a few weeks to bring Norway 
to her knees, and open resistance to the Union came to an end. For 
some reason which has never been clearly defined, Bernadotte did not 
insist on the brother State accepting the Constitution of Sweden, but 
drew up a Treaty of Union permitting the Norwegians to retain the 
Constitution they had mapped out for themselves. By the terms of 
this Treaty we learn that: 

No Swede was to hold any official post in Norway. 

The King was to have no power to dissolve the Legislative 
Assembly in Norway. 

Any Bill passed by the Storthing three times in succession, was to 
become law in spite of the possible disapproval of the King. 

Norway was to have her own Parliament and her own ministers in 
all departments excepting that of Foreign Affairs. 

Norway was to levy her own taxes, control her own schools, and 
make her own municipal laws. 

Norway was to retain her ancient institutions according to her own 
pleasure. 

The position of Sweden was less clearly defined, presumably 
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because it was not at the time foreseen that there would be any pos- 
sibility of encroachment on her prerogative on the part of Norway, 
which, in view of the result of the short war of 1814, was at the time 
almost looked on as a conquered province. 

However, both the Kundamental Law and the Act of Union cer- 
tainly assumed that Sweden would always retain the leading place in 
the Union; that the habitual residence of the King would be in 
Sweden ; that the seat of Government would always be in Sweden ; 
that Sweden alone could declare war, make peace, and form alliances 
with Foreign Powers; that the Swedish Ministers only should assist 
at the Cabinet Councils in Stockholm. The prerogative of the King 
being so limited, it was perhaps hardly judged worth while to define 
it more nearly, and a consequence of this is that the odium of un- 
popular measures falls on his shoulders, and not those of the Cabinet. 
Little by little the magnanimity of Sweden and the importunity of 
Norway have turned most of these clauses into a dead letter. For 
instance, between 1835 and 1845 the Norwegians secured the privi- 
leges of being represented by their minister in all Councils of State 
when foreign politics were under discussion, of obtaining a separate 
flag for their war-ships, and of having an equal number of Nor- 
wegians as of Swedes appointed to the Consular Service. The extreme 
Left, pursuing a somewhat original line of action, in making any new 
demand, always point to the Constitution drawn up in haste while the 
Allies were signing the Treaty of Kiel. Had Sweden not intervened, 
her orators ingenuously argue, Norway would now be a free and 
independent State, having the right to appoint her own represen- 
tatives as well as to regulate her own foreign affairs. Thus the 
so-called concessions were no favours, but merely a restoration of 
rights of which Norway has been too long deprived. The political 
student is struck with wonder that Bernadotte, astute diplomatist, 
shrewd administrator, far-sighted statesman as he was, should have con- 
sented to, or rather should have suggested, terms such as those quoted. 
He was in Scandinavia for the sole purpose of shepherding the 
interests of the country whose crown he was shortly to assume ; 
Norway, defeated and discomfited, had perforce withdrawn all oppo- 
sition to the Union, and the Great Powers, while guaranteeing the 
integrity of the country, were prepared to allow Sweden a free hand 
in its pacification. Under the circumstances Norway would have had 
no right, even had she not injudiciously reduced herself to the con- 
dition of a rebel, to demur if Karl Johan had merely announced that 
she was to be incorporated with Sweden in the same manner as she 
had been till then incorporated with Denmark. It has been ungener- 
ously declared, and in the present day it would be difficult to discover, 
if there were any germ of truth in the statement, that at the time of 
Bernadotte’s brief war in 1814, he was not altogether sure of his 
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ground in Sweden, nor as to how he really stood with the old King 
who had adopted him as son and successor, and that his object was to 
secure a retreat for himself, or for his descendants, as the case might 
be, should they be compelled to leave the country. This, it is hinted, 
he judged he could best do by keeping the two nations apart, by 
uniting but not amalgamating, by establishing a certain community 
of interests, but no real mutual confidence, and, above ail, by giving 
the Norwegians substantial cause to look on him personally as a friend 
and well-wisher. Be his reasons what they may, it is certain that 
Bernadotte committed a grave error in subjecting Sweden to the 
possibility of a perpetual menace in the form of an armed and 
implacable foe seated on her own hearthstone. 

The question of representation in foreign countries has now con- 
vulsed Scandinavia for some years. A race of democratic tendencies 
usually thinks more of its Consular than of its Diplomatic Service, and 
Norway, in demanding immediate permission to appoint her own 
Consuls, announces that she is willing to leave for future consideration 
the subject of separate Ambassadors for the two countries. Professor 
Harald Hjirne crystallizes the reply of Sweden in the words: “ By 
granting such a request we run the risk of our foreign policy, and 
with it also our satisfactory relations with foreign Powers, in fact, 
the whole external safety of our country, becoming a mere ball for 
the Norwegian parties during their contests for power.” However, 
the King, who is ever ready to grant privileges to his Norwegian 
subjects, even when acting against his better judgment, declared him- 
self willing to accede to the petition as to the Consuls, and to allow 
the sister country to have the direct voice in the regulation of 
foreign affairs which she has so long demanded, but only on condi- 
tion that she would contribute to the defence of the two Kingdoms in 
proportion to her population. 

In treating of the political crisis in Scandinavia it should be 
explained that the term Norway is frequently applied, for convenience, 
to the Separatist part of the population only. English students of 
the question cannot, however, be too frequently reminded that many 
leading Norwegians declare that those who shout so loudly for a 
revision of the Constitution are, after all, in the minority. They 
argue that claims on Sweden are, for the most part, merely advanced 
as a party cry, and that if a general appeal were made to the country, 
the majority would pronounce, without hesitation, in favour of a con- 
tinuation of the Union to the State which has given Norway, for the 
first time in her history, a period of nearly a century of peace and 
uninterrupted prosperity. 

The mercantile population, whom the question most vitally concerns, 
and who more than any other section of the community represent the 
wealth of the country, is against Separation almost toa man, and this 
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not in the main from any feeling of personal loyalty to King 
Oscar, though that such loyalty generally exists would appear to 
be a fact, but because it believes the best interests of the country 
can only be served by continued union with a realm which 
safeguards the honour and welfare of the one nation as conscien- 
tiously and as efficiently as the other. Such merchants and 
shippers as understand their subject, question if Norway would 
receive equal consideration at the hands of the authorities in 
foreign ports if her ittterests were not considered as identical 
with those of Sweden. They further declare they have no just 
ground of complaint against the existing conditions, since of 
the consular paid-representatives, fifteen are Norwegian-born and 
fourteen Swedish-born, while the large remainder who are of other 
nationalities have no bias in favour of either country. In April, 1895, 
when the question of the Consuls was specially to the fore, the 
Association of Norwegian Shipowners and Ships’ Captains met in 
Christiana to submit the above arguments to the Storthing. This 
body, however, refused to give them audience, although it is usual in 
Norway to submit any measure of importance to the consideration of 
a committee of experts, who must report on it before the Bill is intro- 
duced. ‘The Conservative party demurred at the time at this pro- 
cedure as unconstitutional, but little notice was taken of the protest. 
The Left support their plea for separate Consuls by pointing out 
that the mercantile navy of Norway is far larger than that of Sweden ; 
they claim for it, in fact, that it is the third largest in the world. A 
reply to this is that a large proportion of this navy consists of old 
wooden sailing-boats, unfit for any purpose but that of carrying 
timber, that Norway has increased her mercantile navy at the expense 
of her warships, and that in time of war she would have to depend 
exclusively on the splendid modern battleships of Sweden for the 
defence both of her harbours and her shipping, since she is not now 
herself the owner of one single modern ironclad. It may be mentioned, 
in connection with this matter, that the exports and imports of Sweden. 
are nearly treble those of Norway, the timber trade of the former 
country alone being the largest in Europe, and that it is in conse- 
quence of Sweden leaving so much of her carrying trade in the hands 
of the sister country, thereby contributing no little to her prosperity, 
that she has been encouraged and enabled to increase her merchant 
navy to such an extent. Sweden has throughout the century made 
enormous sacrifices for her navy, and especially has this been the case 
since King Oscar came tothe throne. She is, therefore, so far as can 
be foreseen, in a position to defend both her own ports and her mer- 
chant vessels. She does not, however, profess to be equal to the task 
of protecting the long coast-line of Norway and that vast fleet of 
merchant vessels, of which the land last named is justly proud, without 
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any aid whatever from the sister country, and statistics prove that, 
however willing in an emergency Norway might be, she would be 
unable to offer for this purpose help that would be of any practical 
use. 

King Oscar, who five-and-twenty years ago ceased to tread the 
quarter-deck and assumed his brother’s crown, is, perhaps, the most 
scholarly and cultured man in his own realm. The mere list of his 
published literary works, which includes musical compositions, verse, 
fiction, and volumes on technical subjects, fills one with admiration. 
His Majesty has not the genius of his gifted elder brother, Prince 
Gustav, who died at the early age of twenty-five, but there are few 
others of his brilliant family to whom he ranks second. His poem, 
Svenska Ilottans Minner (Memories of the Swedish Fleet), was sub- 
mitted, while the Prince was still in the navy, to the Royal Academy 
of Art, an association which examines anonymous contributions only, 
and Professor Malmstrém, the President, in awarding the prize and 
ignorant that the work before him was that of the Prince, remarked : 
‘A fresh seabreeze pervades this poem and a true son of the sea is 
recognised in its spirited and original lines.” The gifted writer’s 
translation into Swedish of Goethe’s Juust would be considered a 
powerful and striking achievement, even if the scribe were commoner 
instead of king. He, as do all royal personages, speaks many lan- 
guages, and his English is especially fluent and well worded. As a 
public speaker he is logical and concise as well as eloquent; as a 
musical critic, his opinion is valued in one of the most musical coun- 
tries of Europe ; while his compositions, which incline to the solemn 
and austere, are highly esteemed, and in his youth the well-trained 
voice, which is still melodious and powerful, was considered the 
greatest of his many gifts. In appearance the King, aged as he is, 
remains one of the finest men in the Court circles of Europe ; for he 
is still erect in bearing, and is tall and of noble presence, with hand- 
some features and the eagle glance that the Vikings claimed for all 
their leaders. He is always simple and unaffected, yet always imposing, 
whether reviewing his troops, delivering a speech from the throne, 
presiding at the table of his banqueting hall, or drilling his little 
grandsons on the lawn at Tullgarn, the grand old castle situated at 
the edge of the cliffs overhanging the sea, where he spends some 
months of each year. 

As a sailor, it is certain that had occasion been vouchsafed to him, 
he would have won renown, and competent judges pronounced most 
favourably on his seamanship at the time of the Crimean War, when 
he was Flag-Captain of the only combined squadron of Swedish, 
Norwegian and Danish ships that has manceuvred together in modern 
times. In 1864 he was placed in command of a combined Norwegian 
and Swedish fleet, which was prepared to go to the aid of the Danes, 
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but prudence prevailing, no actual attack on the Germans was per- 
mitted, and the Prince was compelled to content himself with 
bringing his squadron to a state of efficiency perhaps unequalled 
since the days when the Long Serpent and her sisters put out to sea. 

It is customary to assert that Bernadotte, author of the reigning 
house in Sweden, was of low birth and the descendant of small 
tradesmen, while general credence is given to the legend of the 
saddler’s shop. Had this been the case, it would have made no 
difference to Bernadotte’s destinies, for at the time he was engaged 
in carving out a career, high descent was esteemed the last of good 
gifts, and when Napoleon had a marshal’s baton to dispose of, he 
preferred to bestow it on the son of a cobbler rather than on that of 
a king. Certain authentic documents, however, prove that the 
Bernadotte family held a good position in life at the time of, and 
for many generations previous to, the birth of the future Prince of 
Ponte-Corvo, and King of Sweden. 

Bernadotte, as is generally known, was an advanced republican in 
his youth, proclaiming his opinions at the very foot of Napoleon’s 
throne. He refused to be present at the coronation, and rarely 
entered the Court circle after the ceremony took place. An amusing 
story is told by the Court physician in Sweden, who in the last days 
of the old lion discovered the words “ A bas les Rois” and “ Vive la 
République ” on the arm of his patient, where they had been tattooed 
half-a-century before. Bernadotte’s Queen was the wayward but 
bewitching Désirée Clary who, through her long life, retained such 
ascendancy over the minds of eminent men. As a lovely coquette of 
fourteen, she was engaged to young Buonaparte himself, and the 
memoirs of Masson tell of the charming disdain with which the child 
treated the future lord of Europe. Later on she refused Junot and 
others among the great marshals, and Bernadotte for a time fared 
no better at her hands, while Joseph Buonaparte, who afterwards 
married her eldest sister, was at one period among her admirers. 
Désirée remained in Paris some years after her consort assumed the 
crown of Sweden, not, as she explained, that she had any quarrel with 
him, but that Stockholm was so dull. She resumed her residence 
on the Seine later on, and went north eventually to protest against 
the marriage of her son Oscar with Josephine, grand-daughter of her 
rival, the Empress of former days. She did not persist in her opposition 
to the match, and consented to stay on in Sweden where she was 
idolized to the last by her many descendants, and where she saw three 
generations of Bernadottes in turn upon the throne. Désirée, born a 
daughter of a silk merchant of Marseilles, now rests in the church 
of Riddarholmen, in Stockholm, between the tombs of two kings of 
Sweden, those of her husband and her son. 

In no personal sketch of a monarch can the subject of his popu- 
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larity with the nation at large, delicate as that subject may be, 
remain without mention. That King Oscar from the first enjoyed 
the admiration and regard of his Court, his universities, and of the 
greater part of the more cultured and intellectual of his kingdom, is 
beyond question, but the Press have been divided on the subject of 
their ruler, and the sentiments of the nation in general have been 
throughout his reign of a somewhat frigid order. Norway may be, 
in a measure, to blame for this, for while she declares His Majesty’s 
concessions to her have been too few, Sweden maintains that they 
have been so many and so vital that her own dignity and interests 
have suffered thereby. It is also claimed that measures ought to 
have been taken by the Throne to prevent insults and contumely 
from being hurled upon the brother country at Norwegian public 
meetings and in the presence of members of the Storthing. For 
want of such remonstrance, it is averred that annoyances of the kind 
have been so frequent that, had Norway been a foreign country, a very 
decided attitude must have been taken to prevent a recurrence of the 
offence. Mainly from such causes as the above, the King, though 
always enjoying their respect and esteem, has scarcely obtained from 
his subjects the affection which was incontestibly his due. Two or 
three years ago, however, an event occurred which caused public 
opinion to veer round, and from that time His Majesty has been the 
recipient of a loyalty and devotion highly gratifying to him. 

In March, 1895, during the Consular crisis, King Oscar went over 
to Christiana and did his utmost to effect a compromise. Demands 
were made on him by the Extreme Left, to which he could not 
consent, and he referred the Storthing to the Act of Union proving 
that should he agree to the claim, he would himself be guilty of a 
violation of the Constitution. Some painful scenes ensued, and the 
king left Norway almost at once. On his arrival in Stockholm he 
received an ovation such as few Swedish monarchs can ever have had 
before. Livery distinguished man in the country seemed to have 
assembled at the railway-station to greet him; each public body was 
represented by its leading member, the whole of the Swedish Parlia- 
ment was present, and the fervour and enthusiasm with which he was 
saluted is beyond description. The Press, without a single exception, 
took the King’s side, praising His Majesty’s action in most lavish 
terms ; this produced more effect than anything in Norway, where the 
Left had counted on the support of the Radical Press in Sweden, not 
realising that, when once there was a question of attacks on the Union 
and the Constitution, all parties were equally prepared to rally round 
the King. An unfortunate sequence to this was that a report went 
to Christiana to the effect that the Crown Prince had, at a private 
dinner-table, spoken of Norway in slighting terms, and alluded to 
the possibility of an armed invasion of the country by Sweden. This 
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caused immense excitement, and the Storthing adopted a resolution 
suspending the Norwegian Civil List of His Royal Highness until 
an explanation of the words had been given. In reply the Crown 
Prince communicated to the Press the following dignified and 
courteous note on the subject :— 


‘*On my return from abroad, I have learned, with the greatest astonishment and 
regret, of the debate which has taken place in the Storthing on the subject of my 
civil list, and of the provisional decision which was arrived at on this question. 
I regard it as incompatible with my position and my dignity either to discuss 
or deny the expression attributed to me. Apart from this any such step on my 
part might always be interpreted as a means resorted to by me to assure my 
possession of my civil list, and under these conditions I neither will nor can 
accept the grant. In any case my love for Norway and my feelings towards the 
Norwegians remain always the same.” 


Sweden, where an untitled as well as a titied aristocracy is recog- 
nised, is rich in ancient families of high standing and of great dis- 
tinction; many of these are possessed of landed estates which cover a 
large area of the country, although there are also to be found hundreds 
of thousands of sturdy and independent but loyal-hearted yeomen, 
owners of land to the value of £55 a year, the amount that gives 
the proprietor a vote at the elections to the Second Chamber of the 
Riksdag, and allows him to stand for election asa member. Democratic 
Norway has complained that too many state offices and positions of 
importance in Parliament, in the army, the navy and in the civil and 
the diplomatic service, are in the hands of the patrician portion of the 
Swedish population. But those informed on the facts, readily admit 
that distinguished birth and the possession of hereditary honours 
alone, will do less for one in Sweden than in most countries, and that 
in the cases where these exist in high official places, it will invariably 
be discovered that the attributes are allied to unusual abilities as well as 
to that refinement of manner and nobility of bearing which once made 
a French writer dub the Swedes the gentlemen of Northern Europe. 
The aristocracy of the Kingdom, whether holding Conservative or 
advanced Liberal views, are patriotic to an extreme degree, and culti- 
vated and accomplished beyond most others of their order in Europe. 
Those few Englishmen who have sojourned with them on their own 
estates, also remark on the stern sense of duty with which they seem 
to be, for the most part, imbued, and there is hardly any distinguished 
family but fosters and presides over some pet philanthropic scheme of 
its own. When, for instance, that brilliant young soldier, Prince 
Carl, the bridegroom of the other day, established public bakehouses 
in Stockholm, half-a-dozen years ago, to the immense advantage of 
the poorer classes, numbers of the leading men among his father’s 
subjects at once began to consider how the example might be followed 
elsewhere, while the institution of the “ People’s Kitchens,” another 
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of the Prince’s schemes, has also received the worthy flattery of many 
imitations. Moreover, to their credit be it said, when the brief season 
of the capital comes to a close, the wealthier residents do not at once 
fly south, but, leaving Stockholm to the tourist, hie them to their 
homes in the country, finding their recreation among their own people 
on the fiords and on the mountains of the peninsula, arranging s/i and 
skating competitions, and inquiring into the progress made during 
their absence of the musical and literary societies of the towns and 
villages in their neighbourhood. When they wish to go further afield, 
they follow the bull-elk to his lair far past the line of the Arctic circle, 
or penetrate the primeval forests where the reindeer has his home, 
but whether on his estates or away, it will rarely be found that the 
Swedish noble is not proving himself worthy of the best traditions of 
his race. 

In Norway, hereditary descent can be traced at least as far back 
as in Sweden, and in lonely homesteads on the heights of Dovrefjeld 
and elsewhere men may he found who can lay justifiable claims to 
descent from the ancient Norse Kings. Owing, however, to the stern 
requirements of the observance of the law of equality, to the republican 
instinct, the simplicity of taste, the general indifference to outward 
polish, and, perhaps above all, to the extreme poverty which, until 
lately, was and is to a certain extent still prevalent, class-distinction 
is less marked here than in Sweden. This is probably one of the 
reasons why the two nations are ever drifting further apart. The 
one country is not only increasing year by year in material but in 
intellectual wealth, while Norway, the land of magnificent scenery, 
which has been described by the entranced pens and pencils of half 
Europe, must continue to suffer from the unkindness with which it 
has, from a commercial point of view, been treated by nature. 
Moreover, though here and there bright stars of literature, music, or 
the drama arise, the general level of intellect is not high, and the 
peasantry suffers from the modern mania of limiting their reading to 
the cheaper issues of their own party-press, with results that are not 
peculiar to this part of Europe. Politics apart, the Norwegian peasant 
is the best of men, kindly, hospitable, hardy, honest, and persevering 
to a wonderful degree. Asa consequence of his poverty his lot is, how- 
ever, a hard one; his cows and goats, one-half of whose fodder during 
the long winter spent in the byre consists of the dried boughs 
of the birch, yield him little milk; his tiny plot of land at the best 
only returns him a few armfuls of grass turned into hay by being 
hung upon tall hurdles ; his patch of oats, as often as not, is destroyed 
by some night of premature frost, causing him to go hungry through 
the winter. He ekes out his scanty livelihood by borrowing from 
other callings. During the season he is a fisherman, and spends his 
days in a curious cage of wood high up among the rocks overhanging 
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the fjords. From his hands depend long ropes supporting a net, 
with which he catches salmon by a curious system of his own, and 
for this he is glad to take threepence or fourpence a pound. In 
winter he is a boat-builder, and will make a roomy, substantial 
craft of well-seasoned pine for five-and-thirty shillings, while he 
devotes his leisure to keeping in order the square flat boards by 
which he rows or sails over the fjord, the little spdss/oede (sledge) 
used for crossing the mountains and the gigantic ski (sie as he pro- 
nounces it), or snow-shoes, without which he would not venture a 
dozen yards from his hut during the long dark months which cover 
so much of his year. He rarely touches meat, and will only eat 
the fish he has caught if he fail to find a purchaser for it; his 
bread is of two kinds, fat brod made of coarse oatmeal and potato 
with an admixture of Iceland moss, and that composed of barley 
flour combined with the powdered bark of the pine. No teeth 
but those of a Norwegian could ever make their way through those 
rock-like cakes, which are strung up to the ceiling along with the 
smoked mutton and dried fish, by means of a thong passed through 
a hole in the centre. 

Local option is, except for those who care for nothing else, so dull 
a subject, that it is unfair to introduce it here, but legislation in its 
direction has exercised such a powerful influence over the destinies of 
the naticn, that, by the aid of patience, a paragraph upon it may be 
endured. At the time King Oscar came to the throne, the population 
of Sweden and Norway was amongst the most intemperate of Europe. 
There was much idling, much brawling, and much begging, and 
Scandinavia to a man appeared about to go to the dogs. Now, 
according to the tourist and the Government Returns, the nation has 
become sober, prosperous, and industrious. These statements may 
incline slightly to exaggeration, but experience has shown that the 
matter in hand admits of no other treatment. Again, at the time 
named, all the philanthropic institutions of the Peninsula were said 
to be on the verge of bankruptcy. Almshouses and infirmaries, public 
parks and people’s palaces, or their Scandinavian equivalents, threat- 
ened to perish of inanition. Now, workmen’s waiting-rooms, reading- 
rooms, lecture-rooms have sprung up all over the country; roads 
curl round the mountains, reaching almost to the line of perpetual 
snow, and bringing the labourer and his labour within easy hail of 
each other. These two conditions would appear to have very little 
in common, but the Swedish city of Gothenburg, by a stroke of 
genius, discovered that the contrary was the case. Gothenburg 
argued thus: Swedes do not naturally wish to drink to excess, but 
only give way to the inducements of the vendors of intoxicating 
liquors, whose interest it is that they should do so; arrange that this 
shall no longer be the case and universal sobriety may ensue. The 
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problem was placed for solution in the hands of the Municipal Council, 
whose members in due time evolved what is known as the Gothenburg 
system, which has been imitated in all the leading towns of Sweden, 
while, with certain well-advised modifications, it has been adopted by 
Norway. The main point of the scheme is the administration of the 
public-houses by a society of shareholders to whom a monopoly is 
granted for a certain number of years, and who conduct the traffic 
without gain to themselves. In Sweden the profits, which are very 
large, are for the most part applied to municipal purposes, and in 
Norway, which works on what is known as the Bergen system, the 
surplus is mainly devoted to public charities. The shareholders of 
the company are only allowed a profit of five per cent. on the capital 
invested, the manager and his assistants receive fixed salaries, and 
they derive no benefit whatever from the consumption of the liquor. 
No females are employed as attendants at the bars, and no intoxi- 
ated persons, nor any who have the appearance of being under 
seventeen years of age, are served with drink. The public-houses, 
though neat and clean, are with design made somewhat unattractive in 
appearance ; no seats are provided, and there are no private compart- 
ments where customers may stand and talk together. The premises 
licensed must not be opened before eight in the morning, and they 
shut up at ten at night, while on the eve of Sunday or any Holy day, 
they close at five o’clock and are not re-opened till the day following 
the feast. Under this system, the character of the public-houses has 
been greatly improved and their number has been reduced. The 
proceedings of the Society are controlled by the Municipal Council, 
its books are inspected by the Council, and its appointments are 
subject to the approval of the Council. When the Act was passed, a 
demand for compensation on the part of the publicans was made. 
This was refused, but five years’ notice of the coming change was 
given, the stock of unsold spirits was purchased, the more respectable 
of the whilom publicans were made bar-stewards under the new 
system, and most of them are now financially better off than when 
they had public-houses of their own. Such is a brief and imperfect 
sketch of the system which has reduced drunkenness to a minimum in 
Scandinavia, and which has provided funds for public works in so 
many parts of the Peninsula, notably Bergen, that gives its name 
to the Norwegian version of the scheme, and where the financial 
results are seen in the substantial form of the handsome Nygaard 
Park and the splendidly engineered-mountain road, known to the 
authorities as the Fjeldvei, but which the inhabitants have wittily 
dubbed the Dram Road. 

Finland is the field on which for some centuries the quarrels of 
Russia and Sweden have been battled out. During that period of its 
history the country was politically united to the Western power, but 
in 1729 Russia succeeded in annexing the province of Wyborg, and 
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having divided the land among her own great vassals, she transferred 
the more vigorous part of the population to the armies of her distant 
provinces. The rest, peasants and landed-proprietors alike, she 
delivered as tenants to the newly-introduced Muscovites, bidding the 
latter deal with them as might seem best in their eyes. Stung alike 
by her loss and by the indignities heaped upon her former subjects, 
Sweden waged war once more, and the conflict was continued in a 
desultory manner until 1808, when Gustavus IV., crippled by his 
reverses in other parts of Europe, watched the whole province of 
Finland slip from his hands into those of the Russian Emperor, with 
whom it has since remained. The annexation was one of the triumphs 
of Muscovite diplomacy, for Alexander, considering that war in the 
open had gone on long enough, issued a proclamation to the Finns, 
requiring them to recognise the protectorate of Russia. He further 
demanded that deputations should be sent from the four sections of 
the population, nobles, burghers, priests, and peasants, that they 
might confer with the supreme authorities as to the future Government 
of Suomi—for it is by this name that Finland is known to the 
natives. Trembling at the prospect of the thraldom to which they 
foresaw they were about to be reduced, but believing that nothing 
more was to be hoped from their high-minded but impotent King, the 
Finns, most democratic of races, consented to bestow on the Czar the 
title of Grand-Duke of Finland, and their representatives took the 
oath of allegiance to His Majesty at the Diet convened by him in 
1809 at Borga, a town within a short distance of Helsingfors. The 
annexation of Finland was the indirect cause of the deposition of 
Gustavus IV., which ultimately brought Bernadotte to the throne, for 
the Swedish nobles, considering that this would lead to the dismember- 
ment of the entire kingdom, met one memorable night in March, 1809, 
in the Pillar-Saloon of the Royal palace in Stockholm, and plotted 
the dethronement of their ruler. This was effected without delay, and 
after being subjected to a term of imprisonment, Gustavus went into 
exile, where he died in poverty and of a broken heart. Bernadotte did 
his best to regain the lost territories, but Russia refused to part with 
them. It was signified, however, that in compensation, no demur 
would be made if Norway, hitherto a fief of the Danish crown, should 
be transferred to Sweden. Bernadotte consented to the change with 
good grace, but the land he ruled has never reconciled itself to her 
loss, and as soon will France forget Alsace as Sweden her riven 
province of Suomi. 

Did space allow, something might be said at this point regarding 
public opinion in Finland towards her masters past and present. It 
must, however, suffice to say that the Finns have proved loyal subjects 
to their Grand-Dukes, the Czars, and were content with the attitude 
assumed towards them until some dozen years ago, when by an 
Imperial ukase, enormously heavy duties were suddenly imposed on 
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all the Duchy’s leading exports to Russia. Finland is still staggering 
under the blow which has paralyzed her industries in every direction, 
and what the result of this procedure will be, is as yet unknown. In 
view of the strained relations between Sweden and Norway, it may 
be said that Russia’s encroachment on the liberties of Finland is 
extremely ill-timed if, as is probable, she contemplates offering her 
protection to Norway asshe did to the neighbouring country at the 
beginning of the century. Even if no such extreme step on the part 
of Russia be in view, should those among Norway’s two million 
inhabitants who demand separation, have their way, the country would 
be able to offer the Imperial Government a splendid bribe as the price 
of its non-intervention, for to the north of the territory of Norrland 
lies the Varanger Fjord, an inlet including several fine harbours, 
which is practically free from ice throughout the year. This bay, so 
much coveted by the greater power, is only separated from the Czar’s 
dominions by a narrow strip of Norwegian soil, which hos already 
been crossed by a railway constructed by Russia with the permission 
of Norway. The value of this fjord to the Empire in time of war 
would be incalculable, and to have this magnificent gift at its disposal, 
is a perpetual temptation to Norway to win the suffrages of the only 
European Power she has reason to fear should she ever hoist the 
flag of revolt she has so long held half-unfurled in her hand. It 
remains to be seen whether or not the Panslavist agitators will allow 
their young ruler to await the pleasure of the Norwegians, whom 
their organ, the MJoskowskia Vitdossiosti, described in a significant 
article two or three years ago as “a friendly as well as weak nation.” 
There are, of course, not wanting those who demand that, by * fair 
means or foul,” Russia shall at once become possessed of a harbour 
on the Varanger Fjord which will give her free access to the open sea. 

It is a significant fact that in a report on the Defences of the 
Peninsula, sent in during September of this year, the mixed com- 
mittee of five general officers and ten members of the Upper and 
Lower Chambers in Stockholm, strongly recommended that ten 
million /voner should be spent on the establishment of a fort @’arreét 
at Kalix and on other fortifications in the province of Norrland, 
which has till now been without means of defence. A further sum of 
twenty-two million /roner is required, in the opinion of the committee, 
for repairs and for new works in old positions. Should the Swedish 
Parliament vote these sums they will be raised by a public loan. 

The fact that Norway does not contribute a fair share to the 
defence of the two kingdoms, is resented as deeply in Sweden as is 
the matter of common foreign representation in Norway. For the 
unsatisfactory conditions in this regard, the Fundamental Law is again 
to blame. By the terms of this Act it was stipulated that Norway 
should supply a certain number of troops, which were to be divided 
between the line and the militia. The former was to serve, as required, 
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in any part of the United Kingdom or abroad. The latter was never 
to be called on to cross the Norwegian boundary. Profiting by the 
fact that the position of the line as distinguished from the militia was 
not clearly defined in the Act, Norway has taken the astounding step 
of applving the term “ Landevaern” to the whole of her army, with 
the exception of twelve thousand men, and to that extent only could the 
brother country count on her, should any invasion of Sweden take 
place. Every leading writer on military matters in Sweden has expressed 
an opinion on what is known as “The Norwegian Militia Clause” 
during the last few years, and Kjellen’s masterly réswmé, founded on 
contemporaneous documents, which appeared in Srensk Tidskrift, 1892, 
is a work to which students of the subject are frequently referred. 
The experts point out that whereas, at the time of the Union, Norway’s 
population consisted of only eight hundred and eighty-five thousand, 
an army of twenty-three thousand stood at the disposal of the Swedish 
Commander-in-chief, but now, while her population is reckoned at 
over two millions, she has only twelve thousand ready to join in the 
common cause. It is added that while every other country on the 
Continent is making immense sacrifices for its military and naval 
defence, Norway is neglecting her coast-protection and arsenals in 
the same way as she grudges every kroner spent on her army and 
navy ; that her system of mobilisation and of organisation is altogether 
antiquated ; that she has no organised field commissariat ; that she 
has an insufficiency of officers, and that their professional training 
is deficient; while the time devoted to the drilling and training of 
recruits is shorter than that of any country in Europe, some of 
the smallest German states alone excepted. It is almost pathetic 
to hear the Norwegian Separatists argue on the dissolution of the 
Union, for their one charge against the continuation of the present 
conditions seems to be that they, having no voice in the foreign policy 
of the country, fear they may be dragged into war unawares by the 
nation which Bjérnsen and his school declare, with poets’ licence, has 
throughout its existence loved war and lived for war. An obvious 
reply to the separatists would be that a country with a population of 
two millions, and of such limited resources as Norway, cannot stand 
alone. That having no means of defending her independence, she 
could not, even if she secured it, retain that independence, but must 
inevitably fall into the hands of Russia, the only country, England 
excepted, to whom any period of protracted peace is absolutely 
unknown, and who, England again excepted, pursues her task of 
empire-making, that task which, willing or unwilling, compels her to 
demand a blood-tax from every province acknowledging her sway, 
more assiduously and more relentlessly than any other power in the 
world. 
Constance Svurc.iFre. 








THE SPEED OF WARSHIPS. 
A REPLY. 


Tue last issue of the Forrnicutiy contains an article, bearing the 
above title, condemning in the most sweeping and unqualified fashion 
the system of steam-trials, which the writer conceives to be in opera- 
tion for British warships. Founding his criticism chiefly upon figures 
taken from accounts of steam-trials published in Zhe Times, Mr. 
Hawtrey proceeds to prove, to his own complete satisfaction, “ that 
steam-trials of ships as now conducted are almost meaningless’ 
(p. 435); that “there are not many ships in the Navy whose steam- 
ing capabilities are really known” (p. 439); and that “the simple 
truth is that nobody knows the real speed of the ships” (p. 442). 
His conclusion, on the whole matter, in the last sentence of the 
article runs thus: “Certainly the present system seems anything 
but satisfactory, and something ought to be done as soon as possible 
to make the trials more dependable.” It will be obvious, therefore, 
that Mr. Hawtrey feels as well as writes strongly on the subject. 
He endeavours to establish the correctness of his opinion by numerous 
illustrative examples, taken from the trials of Her Majesty’s ships. 
These examples are intended to prove that the results of trials for 
speed are vitiated by “variable draught of water,’ by “ variable 
length of trial,” by ‘“ unfavourable weather,” by ‘“ foulness of the 
ship’s bottom,” by “ varying skill of the stokers,” and by inaccurate 
measurements of speed by “logs.” Under each of these heads Mr. 
Hawtrey produces, from Times’ reports, figures for actual ships of 
recent design, principally for battleships and large cruisers. His 
object is to show, from the discordant results recorded for sister ships, 
that there is, and must be, a want of care in fixing standard con- 
ditions for trials of speed for newly-completed ships in the Royal 
Navy. Further, he is of opinion that there is a want of information 
respecting the true sea-specds of British warships; that is to say, the 
speeds which could be continuously maintained for long periods under 
favourable conditions of weather. Proposals are made by Mr. 
Hawtrey for an improved system of speed-trials, including those on 
measured distances and those at sea. And the whole purpose of his 
recommendations is declared to be the accumulation of trustworthy 
information in regard to speed, such as Mr. Hawtrey thinks is now 
almost entirely lacking, in order that warships may in future be 
grouped according to their speeds. 

“ Tt might be made a rule never to put two battleships differing in speed by 
more than half-a-knot, or, perhaps, a knot, in the same squadron. The slowest 
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cruisers, all under some fixed speed, might be reserved for convoy protection ; 
while flying squadrons might be composed of batches of cruisers of the same 
speed. This would be an element of great strength in wartime. . . . Even 
if it were for this alone I am sure the system of trials which I have suggested 
would be well worth any extra expense or trouble that it would involve” 


(p. 444). 


The foregoing is believed to be a fair and impartial summary of 
the article under review. There can be no doubt of the importance 
of the subject, nor is there any suggestion of want of good faith on 
Mr. Hawtrey’s part. But, with much regret, I have to state, and 
shall proceed to prove, that Mr. Hawtrey is very insufficiently in- 
formed as to existing practice in regard to the steam-trials of British 
warships; that his article contains ample evidence of merely superficial 
acquaintance with the principles of ship propulsion; and that the 
* present system ” of trials which he condemns, is the creation of his 
own imagination. Had his study of the subject been extended 
beyond the very excellent, but non-official, reports in The Times to the 
extensive literature bearing thereon, and accessible in the Proceedings 
of many technical societies, or in the pages of engineering journals, 
Mr. Hawtrey would not have fallen into the errors he has committed. 
These are strong statements, but I shall proceed to justify them, as 
the matter is one of great public interest and importance. It may 
clear the ground if a brief description is given of established 
Admiralty practice in connection with steam-trials. 

For every new ship added to the Royal Navy the maximum speed 
to be attained on trial is one of the leading conditions fixed by the 
Board of Admiralty. It is associated with other conditions of draught 
of water and load to be carried when making the speed-trials. In the 
Navy Estimates for each year full particulars of this kind are given 
for all ships building. The responsibility for fixing the horse-powers 
of the engines necessary to the attainment of the intended speeds 
rests upon the Director of Naval Construction. In the specifications 
for machinery and boilers, prepared by the Engineer-in-Chief, are 
set out in detail the character and duration of the steam-trials to 
which the propelling apparatus and boilers will be subjected, in order 
to test the development of power. The maximum number of revo- 
lutions of the engines is fixed, and the right reserved to decide on the 
forms and dimensions of propellers. The designers and makers of 
the machinery have no responsibility whatever for the estimated 
speeds of the ships, that rests with the naval architect, who has a 
voice also in deciding on appropriate propellers. There are some 
exceptions to this rule in the case of small swift vessels: such as 
torpedo boat destroyers and torpedo boats. or these the Admiralty 
require private firms to accept complete responsibility for design, 
construction, and speed. But for all other new vessels of the Navy 
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the Director of Naval Construction is responsible for speeds, subject to 
the condition that, on trial, the engines develop the specified horse- 
powers. ‘This division of responsibility is clear, and the system has 
worked admirably for a long period. 

Under this system contractors’ steam-trials are essentially tria/s for 
the continuous development of power, over certain periods of time, and 
under certain fixed conditions. The efficient working of machinery 
and boilers, and the economy of coal consumption, are also tested 
during these trials. It is intended that everything shall be at its best ; 
engines and boilers in perfect order, coal of the best quality, stokers 
well disciplined and thoroughly trained. There can obviously be no 
other fixed standard than the absolute best. On service this may be 
departed from in many ways, and the power available for propulsion 
decreased. No one anticipates that the maximum development on 
contractors’-trials will be attained on service except on special occa- 
sions. Dut it is well to test the engines and boilers up to that maxi- 
mum, in order to prove their strength and efficiency. By means of 
further trials, made on service after ships are commissioned, informa- 
tion is gained as to the possible development of power for long periods 
of continuous steaming. As the contractors have no responsibility 
for speed, these trials have no necessary connection with observations 
of speed. Sometimes contractors’-trials and speed-trials are com- 
bined as a matter of convenience. Further, as machinery and 
boilers have to be installed at a comparatively early period of the 
construction of warships, especially those which are armoured and 
protected, while the final payments-to contractors are contingent on 
the trials, it is frequently desirable to carry out the steam-trials 
before ships are completed, armed, and stored. For contractors’- 
trials this is unobjectionable, even when the draught of water is con- 
siderably less than the designed draught, provided the propellers are 
satisfactorily immersed, and the actual draught of water is such as to 
secure the development of the contract-power with a close approxima- 
tion to the specified number of revolutions. Under these cireum- 
stances contractors’-trials are frequently made at light draught, and 
the considerable trouble and expense involved in putting on board 
great weights, to bring incomplete ships down to their designed 
draughts, are avoided. In large battleships and cruisers these 
weights are very considerable, reaching 1,500 to 2,000 tons in some 
eases, so that the economy is worth realising, even when water- 
ballast is used. For smaller cruisers and the smallest classes of 
war-vessels, where less weight suffices to bring the vessels to their 
designed draught, and where it is important that they should be 
tried at or near that draught, the rule is to bring them down by 
ballasting. or example, destroyers and torpedo boats are always 
tried at the designed draughts; and all nine cruisers of the Tu/hot 
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class just completed were tried similarly. For larger vessels, battle- 
ships and cruisers, with which Mr. Hawtrey chiefly deals, contractors’- 
trials are, as above stated, often made with ships at light draught ; 
but under conditions which ensure full test of contract obligations 
for development of power with the specified number of revolutions. 
As an extreme illustration of the possibility of doing this, even with 
a much lighter draught, the trials of the Majestic may be mentioned. 
Her contract-trial (with natural draught in stoke-holds) was run at a 
mean draught of water of about 25 feet. With 100-6 revolutions of 
the engines per minute 10,450 horse-power was developed. On sub- 
sequent trials made on service the ship has been tried at 28 feet 
draught, carrying about 2,000 tons greater load than on the contract 
trial: with 100 revolutions per minute, 10,500 horse-power was 
developed. This extreme case shows how unnecessary it is when 
simply making trials of power to ballast large ships, and what a con- 
siderable range of draught of water is permissible. 

There are other and important advantages realised by making for 
most ships the trials for power distinct from those for speed. The 
efficient working of engines and boilers being proved for each ship of 
a class, and the contract development of power being secured, the 
test of speed for the class can be made on any vessel selected ; and (it 
is not too much to say), in view of a great series of results, that esti- 
mated speeds will be realised if guaranteed powers are developed. 
By making contractors’-trials for power at as early a stage as is con- 
venient, any necessary adjustments or alterations of machinery and 
boilers, as well as the opening-out and examination of the engines 
and boilers, can be performed while the ships are being completed in 
other respects. Ventilation can be tested on these trials, and any 
desirable improvements made. If the trials indicate that changes in 
propellers would give improved performance, they can be carried out. 
Moreover, contractors’-trials can be undertaken, in many cases, under 
conditions of weather which are quite unsuitable for trials of speed. 
On the whole, therefore, the rapid completion of ships for service is 
greatly facilitated by the established system of trials ; and nothing is 
sacrificed on the side of the independent tests of speed at the designed 
draughts of water. 

It will probably be admitted that Admiralty conditions for con- 
tractors’-trials are severe enough, and continued long enough to give 
ample information respecting the “ steaming capabilities” of British 
warships, so far as the development of power and consumption of coal 
are concerned. These conditions have been varied as new types of 
ships, engines, and boilers have been introduced; but, on the whole, 
their character has become more searching, and the duration of the 
trials more considerable. Without going into minute details, the 
following particulars may be stated: For cylindrical boilers the 
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trials include—4 hours at maximum power (forced draught); 8 
hours at the highest power, with natural draught in the stokeholds 
(about 80 per cent. of the maximum power in recent ships) ; 30 hours 
at 50 per cent. of the maximum power, or 60 per cent. of the highest 
natural draught-power. For water-tube boilers in large ships the 
trials include—8 hours at maximum power, with natural draught, or 
4 hours at the maximum and 4 hours at 90 per cent. thereof; 50 
hours at 70 percent. and 30 hours at 20 per cent. For small cruisers 
having water-tube boilers adapted to forced draught, the trials 
include—4 hours at maximum power; 8 hours at 70 per cent. of the 
maximum ; and 30 hours at 50 per cent. For destroyers and torpedo- 
boats the maximum power has to be continuously developed for three 
hours, and there are special trials for coal consumption. All these 
trials are conducted by independent officers of the navy and dockyards, 
who certify whether or not contract-conditions are fulfilled. The results 
are recorded in detail in the “ ship’s books” for the information of 
officers who may afterwards serve on board, and are of great value. 
So much for trials of the development of engine-power in new ships 
of the Royal Navy; let us now turn to trials of speed, with which 
Mr. Hawtrey is principally concerned. A close study of his article 
leads me to the conclusion that he takes every steam-trial, of which 
he extracts particulars from Zimes’ reports, to have been also a speed- 
trial; whereas the contrary is true in the greater number of cases 
quoted. For example, he tabulates and retabulates, and comments 
upon figures for horse-power and “ reputed” speeds of six vessels of 
the Royal Sovereign class (pp. 440-41). As a matter of fact only 
one ship (the Royal Sovereign) was actually tried for speed, as a 
representative of the class. It was known beforehand, and has been 
amply verified by trials made on service, that since these ships are 
identical in form, and have engines, boilers, and propellers of 
practically the same kind, the relation of power to speed under the 
same circumstances would be the same for all the ships. In other 
words: that with a certain development of power and a corresponding 
number of revolutions of the engines, the vessels, steaming side by side 
with equal loads on board and bottoms equally clean, would maintain 
practically the same speed. They have done so on repeated trials. 
Take as another case the Edyar class of cruisers, where Mr. Hawtrey 
is equally critical and equally ill-informed. Only two of these 
vessels (Hdgar and Grafton) were really tried for speed; the others 
were tried only for development of power. Yet Mr. Hawtrey treats 
them all as having been tried for speed, uses unauthorised figures as 
the reputed speeds of the ships, and then stands aghast at the 
discrepancies disclosed by his tables. He may say, and probably 
with truth, that he has simply accepted and used figures as he found 
them in The Times. But that is hardly a justification for such action 
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and criticism as he has based upon those figures. In fact his criticism 
disappears when it is stated that speed-trials were not made for the 
greater number of the ships for which he gives results, although the 
speeds for each class with varying horse-powers were carefully deter- 
mined by trials of typical ships. Between the results of these speed- 
trials of sister-ships there are not discrepancies. For example,. 
allowing for differences in development of power, the speeds of the 
Edgar and Grafton (table at foot of p. 441) are practically identical. 

The explanation of Mr. Hawtrey’s error is not far to seek. On 
contractors’-trials, even when made simply to test development of 
power, it is the custom for naval officers in charge to keep the “ patent 
log” running at the stern, in order to get an approximation to the 
distances traversed. Readings of the log are taken at the beginning 
and end of the trial, and the distance recorded as traversed, divided 
by the time of the trial, gives the “log-speed.”” This is usually 
embodied in the reports, and appears in Zimes’ accounts. No one 
familiar with the facts dreams of trusting log-speeds, unless for: 
particular runs they have been checked by independent measurements. 
The indications of a log may be varied sensibly, in a ship running: 
at a steady speed, simply by towing it at different distances astern. 
Frequent turns, on easy curves, are also commonly made on steam- 
trials, so as to keep within certain limits. All these affect the log- 
readings. Very often with two logs out the individual readings 
when noted simultaneously differ considerably. I have known 
instances where logs have temporarily stopped and then resumed 
work. Mr. Hawtrey dwells upon the “curious records” given by 
patent logs. But his argument is largely based on such records.. 
He surely ought not to assume that such notoriously untrustworthy 
means of measuring speed would be accepted and used by the- 
Admiralty. Asa matter of fact they are used simply as accessories: 
to navigation. 

Let us now see what is the real system of speed-trials adopted for- 

sritish warships. Their purpose is to determine the true speeds of’ 

the ships with “ everything at its best,” and to put a check upon the 
estimates for speed and power associated with the design. These~ 
trials are always conducted by experienced and perfectly independent. 
naval officers, who have had no connection whatever with the designs. 
The ships tested—pace Mr. Hawtrey—are brought to their designed 
draughts of water, or in some cases to a somewhat deeper draught. 
The only possible standard for such trials is “ everything at its best.’” 
Care is taken, therefore, to approach that standard. The bottoms are 
intended to be quite clean, the engines and boilers should be in per- 
fect order, the best coal is used, and the stoking is first-class; the sea 
should be smooth, and the wind calm or light. So far as the develop- 
ment of power is concerned, the contract-conditions are repeated, the 
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powers indicated with forced and natural draught in the stokeholds 
being close to those stipulated to be continuously developed. There 
is no “ bottling-up ” of steam, to enable a rush to be made, under 
exaggerated conditions of power, over the measured mile. Every 
precaution is taken to ensure accuracy, in the observations of speed, 
to eliminate the effects of tides or currents, and to determine the 
exact distances traversed in the times noted. The runs are made 
on guaranteed measured miles, or measured distances. In short, 
‘jockeying ” of all kinds, such as would tend to exaggerate the 
speeds on trial, is prevented. Admiralty speed-trials are placed 
beyond the possibility of suspicion, and can bear comparison with any 
system of trials in existence. It would not be difficult to refer to less 
satisfactory systems still in use which notoriously give higher nominal 
speeds to warships than would be attained under Admiralty con- 
ditions. But there are obvious objections to making such references, 
and my present concern is simply with the Admiralty system, which 
undoubtedly gives trustworthy results, and puts a fair measure upon 
the smooth-water speed-capability of British ships. 

For no other ships, either mercantile or war, is there a fuller or 
more trustworthy record of speed-trials available than is to be found 
in the Admiralty for all classes of Her Majesty’s ships. These results 
are not officially published, nor is there any reason why this should 
be done. They are recorded, and analysed for official use. On the 
other hand, important trials of typical ships are attended by repre- 
sentatives of the Press, fully reported, and freely discussed. This is 
unobjectionable. The performances of Her Majesty’s ships are 
matters of public interest, and no one dreams of trying to impose 
secrecy or stifle discussion. One of the most recent examples of what 
is commonly happening occurred in connection with the trials of the 
great cruisers, Powerful and Terribie. These trials were of exceptional 
interest, and were fully reported in the daily journals and in the 
technical press. They have also been discussed in Papers contributed 
to the Transactions of the Institution of Naval Architects, where the 
matters embraced by the trials were dealt with by some of the highest 
professional authorities in the world. Apart from official publication, 
therefore, the results of speed-trials of British warships are readily 
accessible; only they require intelligent and capable criticism for 
their proper interpretation and comparison. 

The case of the Powerful and Terrible illustrate also the state- 
ment made above, that very often for typical ships contractors’-trials and 
speed-trials are combined. When circumstances permit, that course 
has many advantages, particularly in abridging the time occupied by 
trials and facilitating completion for service. Typical ships are also 
frequently put through what are termed “ progressive ” trials, being 
run at different rates of speed, and the revolutions of engines, as well 
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as the development of power, being determined for each speed. The 
results are very valuable both on service and for assistance in future 
designs. In general, for reasons already given, these exhaustive trials 
are made only for one or two ships of a class, and they are applicable 
to all the class within the limits of practice. The Edgar repre- 
sented the class which is named after her; and similarly the Majestic 
has been chosen to represent her sisters. In passing it may be noted 
that Mr. Hawtrey asserts that the Majestic has not been tried for 
speed at designed draught. This is incorrect. She was tried after 
she was commissioned, but was then put through a complete series of 
progressive trials, including runs at the maximum contract-power, at 
a draught of water which exceeded the designed draught, although 
the ship as completed was lighter than designed. For some ships 
speed-trials have been made at greatly varying draughts of water in 
order to measure the variation of speed for power consequent on change 
of draught of water. Limits of space prevent any illustration by 
figures of the results obtained. But Mr. Hawtrey is obviously un- 
acquainted with them. 

These speed-trials of Her Majesty’s ships have been of great value, 
and have given us important information respecting the influence of 
depth of water upon speed, the relative efficiency of different screw- 
propellers, and the loss of speed arising from foulness of bottom. 
Going beyond precedent, as we have had to do in recent years in the 
constant effort to attain higher speeds, and making many experiments 
with new types of engines and boilers, difficulties have arisen and 
checks have occurred. But, in the main, the final results reached have 
been satisfactory both as regards development of power and the reali- 
sation of estimated speeds. This is not boasting, but a bare state- 
ment of fact. 

A modern warship, with her complicated arrangements and great 
engine-power, cannot always be expected to pass successfully through 
her steam-trials and to develop her maximum power without a hitch. 
Preliminary trials are necessary for such ships as well as for large 
passenger steamers. Adjustments and alterations of details may be 
required, but in the long run success is achieved with exceptions that 
are few and far between. Mr. Hawtrey dwells on some of these few 
exceptions. For example, he has a good deal of hypothetical com- 
ment on the inferiority of the earlier trials of the Blake to the 
corresponding trials of the Blenheim. Over this he puzzles in a helpless 
manner (p. 438). Had his acquaintance with technical literature 
been wider, he would have known that the whole matter was fully 
explained five years ago in the Transactions of the Institution of 
Naval Architects. The simple fact was that the thrust-bearings of 
the Blake heated seriously on her natural draught-trial, and a very 
large part of the horse-power developed was temporarily absorbed in 
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overcoming this friction, instead of in propelling the ship. The defect 
was remedied without difficulty after the trial ; and, subsequently, the 
Blake compared favourably with the Blenheim in speed attained for a 
given power. Mr. Hawtrey’s remarks on this incident are worth 
quotation, as a specimen of his analytical style. He says: ‘“ There 
are two ways in which the discrepancy may be explained. Hither 
the log was inaccurate, or there was something mysteriously different 
in the hulls of the two ships.” Of the third and correct explanation 
he has no knowledge. 

It does not follow, of course, that because power is “ indicated” in 
the cylinders of an engine, that, therefore, it is wholly applied to 
propelling the ship carrying that engine. No small part, as happened 
on the Blake, may be temporarily absorbed in overcoming undue 
internal friction of the engines, excessive friction of bearings, or other 
waste work. It is one of the purposes of steam-trials to discover 
and remedy such faults, and to secure thorough efficiency in the 
engines. As anexample, take the Powerfu/and Terrible. Each of the 
ships was run for 30 hours at about 5,000 horse-power, to test coal con- 
sumption. During these trials runs were made on the measured mile 
to ascertain the speed. The Poverful had a speed of 14} knots, the 
Terrible only reached 13°43 knots. This loss of speed of nine-tenths of 
a knot represented about 1,000 horse-power, as both ships had clean 
bottoms and were at the designed draught. This large amount of 
waste work in the Terrible was due to the necessity for certain adjust- 
ments in the machinery, which have since been made, and now the 
Terrible, with 5,000 horse-power, is as fast as the Powerful. Most 
of these differences in performances between sister-ships present no 
‘“‘mystery ” when carefully and scientifically examined. But they 
cause trouble to the amateur designer or critic who is imperfectly 
informed as to facts. 

Again, it is not reasonable to expect that estimated speeds can be 
realised, if, from any cause, contract-powers cannot be developed. 
About seven or eight years ago, chiefly in connection with the use of 
high-forced draught, it was found necessary in certain ships to accept a 
reduction from the maximum contract-powers. The story is well 
known, and illustrates how difficulties may arise in going beyond 
precedent. All the leading engineers of the country, in common with 
the Admiralty staff, and leading foreign engineers anticipated that 
more power could be realised from certain cylindrical and locomotive 
boilers, than proved possible on trial. Consequently, a reduced power 
had to be accepted, carrying with it reduced maximum speed. This 
was no error in the naval architect’s estimate; indeed, that estimate 
was confirmed by actual trial. But it was a case where experience did 
not justify the practically universal anticipation of marine engineers. 
It was a serious disappointment, but had to be accepted, and it bore 
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with special hardness on the Sharpshooter class. Mr. Hawtrey says, 
“* What greater failures could there be . . .? And yet their names 
are all in the Navy List.”” In the sense that the vessels never realised 
the maximum power specified in the contracts, and therefore were 
slower, they were failures. But as regards all other qualities they 
completely realised the intentions of the design. The Speedy, a vessel 
of the class fitted with water-tube boilers, is in no sense a failure; 
and the change to water-tube boilers on the other vessels of the 
¢lass is a possibility which will gradually become a fact. Speaking 
broadly, and not forgetting these exceptions, it is true that on the 
side of speed the results achieved on trial by British warships over a 
long period have equalled or exceeded the promise of the designs. 

When British warships, having passed through the various steam- 
trials incidental to their completion, are commissioned for actual 
service, they enter on another series of periodical trials, designed to 
test the maintenance in efficient order of their propelling machinery, 
as well as to give information respecting their capacities for con- 
tinuous steaming at sea. Mr. Hawtrey is no better informed respecting 
these trials than he is respecting the trials of new ships. Had he 
known Admiralty practice he would not have recommended, as 
desirable novelties, trials which have been long established. The 
regulations provide for the following sea-trials. Once each quarter 
ships in commission are to make continuous trials extending over 
24 hours. For 4 hours, out of the 24, the highest speeds possible 
are to be maintained, within the limit that the maximum power 
authorised for each ship with natural draught in the stokeholds is not 
to be exceeded. For the remaining 20 hours 60 per cent. at least 
of the maximum natural-draught power has to be developed. The 
“©24 hours’ race,” to which Mr. Hawtrey refers (footnote, page 
440), was one of these regular quarterly trials; in no sense prompted 
by a desire to imitate the French Mediterranean squadron, nor in 
any way a new departure. Mr. Hawtrey may be assured, also, that 
there was no coincidence between his conviction that such trials would 
be useful, and the carrying out of this ordinary regulation. 

Besides such quarterly trials of 24 hours’ duration, special trials 
of longer duration are occasionally made on selected ships, for 
the purpose of testing, within the limits of natural draught, what is 
the maximum continuous development of power and speed attainable 
on long sea passages. The minimum duration of these trials is 
48 hours; in many cases they have extended over longer periods. 
The ships are worked under service conditions, with stokers in three 
watches. Is it not singular to find Mr. Hawtrey suggesting as an 
improvement on existing practice (p. 442) that ‘the natural draught- 
trial should partake more of the nature of a voyage lasting at least 
48 hours’? It must be remembered that the Regulations as they 
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stand are not confidential, and not unfrequently the results of passage- 
trials are noticed in the press. Mr. Hawtrey seems neither to know 
or care for any of these things. Had he turned to the Transactions 
of the Institution of Naval Architects for 1890 he would have found 
the system of trials described, and numerous results given, comparing 
contractors’-trials with sea-trials extending over three or four days. 
In later publications of a technical nature he might have read how 
the Royal Sovereign, early in her commission, starting very deeply 
loaded, steamed from Plymouth to Gibraltar in three days, averaging 
15 knots; or how the Royal Arthur made the passage from Callao 
to Coquimbo in 72 hours ; or how the Pa/as, third-class cruiser, ran 
for 73 hours continuously at a speed little below her natural-draught 
measured mile speed. It is true Mr. Hawtrey has heard of the 
Latona’s experimental cruise to Malta, but he thinks it stands alone 
(p. 443), and his information respecting it is not very full or 
accurate. Mr. Hawtrey thinks “her average speed was about 17 
knots for most of the way.” A little research would have given 
him the facts. The ship ran to Gibraltar at 15 knots mean speed, 
and averaged for 24 hours 16-7 knots with 60 per cent. of her 
authorised maximum power, with natural draught on a run in the 
Mediterranean. But she was never tried for the highest possible sea- 
speed during the cruise. 

At the close of his article Mr. Hawtrey observes : 

‘“* No doubt the Admiralty know much more of the steam-speeds of the ships than 
the records which have been given above would imply. There are periodical com- 
missioned trials, trials of ships while in reserve, and paying-off trials, which mus’ 
give a great deal of information about the speed of ships. The results of these, 
however, are not published, and I do not know if records of them are kept. If 
they are, as is most probably the case, a careful analysis of them would, perhaps, 
give very useful results.” 

This is in itself a sufficient confession of ignorance of Admiralty 
procedure to justify the conclusion that Mr. Hawtrey is clearly not 
in a position to deal with the subject he has attacked. The foregoing 


statements confirm that conclusion. WH Wen. 


Postscripr.—An interesting announcement has been made respect- 
ing the authorship of the previous article since this Reply was in print. 
It is said to be the work “of an Eton boy, seventeen years of age,”’ 
and Mr. Gladstone has congratulated Mr. Hawtrey on his son’s “ dis- 
tinction.” In many ways the congratulation is deserved, but the 
authorship now announced explains why the article is based on im- 
perfect information, and throws into strong relief the fact that the 
author is hardly qualified for the r/c of critie or reformer. Had I 
known the facts I should have made no reply; but the corrections of 
errors and statements of facts above given may serve some useful 


purpose.— W. H. W. 
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AN APOLOGY FOR UNPRINCIPLED TORYISM. 


‘* Most persons are attached to a party, and think that it stands for principle.” — 
Toryism and Toil, by the Hon. C. Hay and H. Hodge, Fortnicutiy Review, 
August, 1897. 

“La forme sociale et politique dans laquelle un peuple peut entrer et rester 
n’est pas livrée 4 son arbitraire, mais déterminée par son caractére et son passé.” 
—Taine, Ancien Réyime. 


O.ympvs is still rumbling with revolt in every corner. Jupiter has 
spoken words of Socialism concerning the compensation due to mortal 
workmen, and the gods and goddesses are in a hubbub of wrath and 
perplexity. Minerva herself, under the name of a marchioness of the 
human world, has condescended to the pages of a magazine, in which 
she expresses the surprise of a great lady at the weakness of an 
omnipotent Government in sacrificing Tory principles to a democratic 
colleague, Alas, dear goddess, no Government is omnipotent, what- 
ever its majority. Every party is the slave of circumstance ; and it 
requires very little history to show that there never has been, and 
from the nature of things never can be, any such thing as a fixed 
body of Tory principles. 

The word Tory of itself means nothing but the opposite of Whig, 
which means nothing but the opposite of Tory; and the reason why 
eloquent opportunists like Beaconsfield and Churchill clung to the use 
of the name Tory was that it committed them to nothing. Conser- 
vatism is a very different thing from Toryism; but Conservatism 
stands, not for a body of political principles, but for a frame of mind, 
which is not the possession of any party, but is common to all men. 
To say that men will always be divided into Conservatives and 
Radicals is like saying that there will always be cautious, or contented, 
men, and sanguine, or discontented, men. At certain crises of history 
like the French Revolution it is true that, after allowing for the play 
of personal ambitions, all the cautious and contented men are on one 
side, and all the sanguine and discontented men are on the other. 
But except at these rare crises, which recur about once a century, 
Conservatives and Radicals are pretty evenly distributed between the 
two parties. It is an old joke that there are more Conservatives to 
be found at the Reform Club than at the Carlton, and certainly fate 
seems to have placed our political leaders with a cruel indifference to 
their individual temperaments. For many years the Liberal party 
was led by Lord Palmerston, a perfect type, if ever there was one, of 
the Conservative temperament. To him succeeded Mr. Gladstone, 
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essentially a great Conservative mind, with a passionate devotion to 
the Church, far stronger than that of most Tories, and with an 
ecclesiastical scholar’s respect for tradition. I have watched Sir 
William Harcourt at his work, and I should say that his tempera- 
ment is pre-eminently Conservative. He may not be an enthusiastic 
churchman, but he is fond of the English aristocracy, though 
he chaffs them; he has Dr. Johnson’s love of subordination; and he 
has the historic sense of continuity, which, as he once said to a friend, 
will always prevent much harm or much good being done in English 
politics. On the other side we have Lord Beaconsfield and Lord 
Randolph Churchill leading what they were always careful to call the 
Tory Party. Disraeli’s mind—I am not speaking of the last few 
years of his life, when his vitality was ebbing fast, but of his career 
as a whole—was essentially of the sanguine, progressive type. The 
Church of England he regarded with the bland toleration of an 
enlightened Jew; for the English aristocracy he felt the good- 
humoured contempt of a man of letters ; while he had a strong con- 
viction that the condition of the working-classes could be improved by 
legislation. Who that has watched the intense eagerness of Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s expression, or listened to the vehemence of his 
language, as he expounded the Dartford Programme, in public or in 
private, can doubt that he believed it in his power to change the world 
for the better, in short, that he was by temper a reformer?’ But I 
have said more than enough to prove that individual temperament is 
one thing and political principle is another, and that the character of 
its leader is only one factor in determining the policy of a party. 

It is touching to see the persistence with which politicians try to 
show that their actions are consistent with some fixed body of doctrines, 
which they call affectionately the traditional principles of their party. 
“‘Most persons are attached to a party, and think that it stands for 
principle,” as my friends Mr. Hay and Mr. Hodge put it. The 
spectacle is pathetic, because it is so unphilosophical, so unhistorical. 
The truth rather is, as Taine puts it, that social and political forms 
are not the effect of deliberation and choice, but of the action of events 
upon the national character. As events are constantly changing, social 
and political forms change too. The science of government is the 
adaptation of means to ends, and the aims of society vary from gen- 
eration to generation. How, for instance, could there be any labour 
legislation in the seventeenth or eighteenth centuries, when there 
were hardly any factories, and when the working classes, as we know 
them, did not exist? The present bone of contention is whether the 
Act for compensating workmen for injuries is or is not in accordance 
with the traditional principles of the Tory party. Lord Wemyss, 
Lord Grimthorpe, and Lady Londonderry declare that it is not. 
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Mr. Claude Hay and Mr. Harold Hodge assert that legislation of 
that kind is consistent with the real traditions of the Tory party. 
Both sides are right, which proves the absurdity of the dispute. 
This Compensation Bill would have been unintelligible to Boling- 
broke, would have puzzled Pitt, would have been rejected as dangerous 
by Perceval, would have been scouted as extravagant by Liverpool, 
would have been emasculated by Peel, and would have been em- 
braced by Disraeli and Churchill. 

Would this prove that the Tories were a set of unprincipled rascals ? 
Not in the least: it would only show that the England of Queen 
Anne was not the England of George IV., and that the ideas of the 
pre-Reform Bill era were not those of the latter end of (Queen 
Victoria’s reign. There are plenty of people to tell me what are the 
traditional principles of the Tory party; only, as I have just shown, 
they flatly contradict one another, and they make no attempt to 
support their assertions by history. They would all be right, if 
none of them claimed a monopoly of Tory tradition, for the views 
of all of them have at one time or another been the principles of the 
Tory party. 

Political parties take their rise from the English Revolution in 1689. 
One needs not be very deeply’versed in seventeenth-century litera- 
ture to know that the Stuart brothers were unpopular, even in 
London. One has only to dip into the diaries of Evelyn and Pepys, 
the one a country gentlemen, the other a Government official, to be 
aware of the dislike and contempt with which Charles and James 
came to be regarded by the Royalist society of the day. The rural 
squires could not have had any enthusiasm for James, while they 
were genuinely alarmed for the Church. The Cavaliers had there- 
fore stronger reasons for bringing over William than the Roundheads, 
for they were more afraid of the Papacy. But their opponents the 
Whigs were the first to take the momentous step of inviting the 
foreigner, and so the Tories were driven by the force of events into 
a furious espousal of the Stuart cause. Dutch William and his 
foreign friends of course supplied the Tory leaders with ample 
materials for working upon the prejudices of the squirearchy. At 
the Revolution and during the reign of Queen Anne, the funda- 
mental principle of the Tory party was Jacobitism. The Tories 
were a dynastic opposition, and such other principles as they pro- 
fessed were produced by reaction against the Whigs, and would, I 
fear, hardly be recognised by our present Tories as canonical. For 
instance, the first Tories were opposed to a spirited foreign policy, 
and were in favour of short parliaments. As William and the Whigs 
began the war against Louis XIV., the Tories were for peace at any 
price, and for the abolition of a standing army. As there seemed to 
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be no getting the Whigs out of office, the Tories advocated triennial, 
even annual parliaments. Swift, who was the Times of the early 
Tories, wrote one of his trenchant articles in favour of annual elec- 
tions. I am sorry to be obliged to add that the fundholder, the Park 
Lane millionaire of those days, was anathema maranatha to the 
Tory party. Bolingbroke, who perfectly understood without sharing 
the prejudices of his party, saw that Toryism, unless it was dynastic, 
was nothing. He therefore attempted to restore the Stuarts, and 
with him disappeared the first phase of Toryism. 

The next accretion to the Tory tradition occurred in 1760, at the 
accession of George III., when Lord Bute made a curiously futile 
attempt to reconstruct the Tory party. It was thought at court that 
the young king’s popularity might be used to beat the Whigs, and so 
Lord Bute came out with the ery of “ Purity and Prerogative,” 
which can only be rendered in modern political slang as “ no jobbery 
and down with the Lords.’ Are my friends enthusiastic about the 
Bute programme? It was a failure, for the Bloomsbury gang and 
the Grafton gang knew a trick worth two of it, and replied with the 
“Dowager and the Scotch favourite.” For the next twenty-five 
years the leader of the Tory party was the king. The character of 
George III. has been strangely misconstrued by posterity. He is 
commonly represented as a good man and a bad king. In reality he 
was one of the best kings that ever sat upon the throne, and one of 
the most immoral politicians that ever pulled the wires of a Parlia- 
ment. The only principles that I can trace in the Toryism of the 
king and Lord North were the denial of self-government to the 
Colonies and the systematic corruption of Members of Parliament. 

The appearance of the younger Pitt upon the scene is interesting, 
because Chatham’s son is almost universally regarded as the founder 
of modern Toryism. There never was a grosser delusion. When 
Mr. Pitt entered the cabinet of Lord Shelburne as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer he was literally a half-baked undergraduate, who 
had read Virgil and Thucydides, and been taught a little elementary 
mathematics by his tutor Tomline. It is physically and morally 
impossible that this precocious boy, with his pompous and fearful 
fluency, should have had any views except what he had picked up 
from his father and his chief. Lord Chatham was the nearest 
approach to a Radical produced by the eighteenth century; his 
audacious epigrams made the blood of the Whigs run cold. Lord 
Shelburne was the patron and pupil of Jeremy Bentham, and if 
young Pitt had any principles they were those of a reformer. 
The appeal to the electorate in 1785 was made, not upon Tory prin- 
ciples, but upon the question whether the nation would have Fox 
and North or Pitt and the King. During the years preceding 
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1789 Pitt gave no signs of that Toryism familiar to later generations. 
He supported a scheme of Parliamentary reform, and he pro- 
posed a measure of free trade with Ireland. His head was 
full of plans of finance, and there can be no doubt that had he been 
left alone he would have been a social and fiscal reformer of an 
advanced type. But the French Revolution broke out, and suddenly 
the whole current of politics was diverted. Nothing is more certain 
than that Pitt failed to appreciate the events in France. He is said 
to have sympathised with the Revolution ; at any rate, he was irritated 
and bored by what he regarded as Burke’s ranting on the subject, 
as he came to be jealous of Burke’s popularity and influence. Pitt 
was no more the founder of modern Toryism than the guard of an 
express train is its driver. The casa causans of modern Toryism was 
the French revolution. Burke was its mouthpiece, and Pitt was at 
first its passive and reluctant instrument. Burke forced the Tories to 
fight Jacobinism, and the principles of the anti-revolutionary Toryism, 
which has lasted longer than any other, and is even now only obso- 
lescent, are to be found, not in the speeches of Pitt, but in the 
pamphlets of Lord Rockingham’s henchman. 

In his very interesting introduction to the Clarendon Press edition 
of Burke’s works, Mr. E. J. Payne shows concisely and authoritatively 
how little right the modern Conservative has to appeal to the 
traditional principles of his party. In the eighteenth century, he tells 
us, the Whigs were the Conservative, and the Tories the Radical or 
reforming party. The accident of the French revolution threw all 
the men of Conservative temperament into one party, and the accident 
of the North-Fox coalition placed Pitt at the head of that party. 
It was the genius of Edmund Burke, very Whig of very Whig, that 
gave to the creed of Conservatism its highest form of expression. 

Touched by the wand of that magician, the landlord’s selfishness, 
the contractor’s greed, the fundholder’s timidity, appeared as moral 
principles of the highest order : while the stern repression of discontent, 
and the resistance to all reform became the first duty of every patriot. 
The Reflections on the Revolution in France, the Letters on a Regicide 
Peace, and the Letter to a Noble Lord make up the Koran of 

Jonservatives, and they certainly contain profound maxims of policy 
which must always be true in every age and every country. But, as 
Burke himself said, it is dangerous to make the extreme medicine of 
the Constitution its daily bread. Anti-revolutionary Toryism was 
engendered by a very real, and perfectly legitimate, fear of the mob. 
The particular danger which Burke wrote to counteract passed away 
with extraordinary rapidity, and the principles of the great philosopher, 
when translated into action by the Percevals, the Liverpools, the 
Eldons, and the Wellingtons, brought this country as near the verge 
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of civil war as it had been since the seventeenth century. Eldonine 
was a good drug enough for a time; it saved society at a particular 
moment; but another drop of it, as somebody said, would have been 
fatal. 

The result of the great Reform Act of 1832 was seriously to 
discredit the anti-revolutionary Toryism of the preceding generation. 
It was found that the extension of the suffrage and the disfranchise- 
ment of the rotten boroughs did not bring “ red ruin and the breaking 
up of laws.” There followed for the Tory party a period of transition, 
of which Sir Robert Peel was the fitting leader. As the son of a 
Lancashire cotton-spinner, Peel could not have felt very keenly for 
the dispossessed borough-mongering Peers. As an Oxford man and 
the inheritor of a vast fortune, he could not but have detested the 
polities of the barricade. He has recorded his tragic experience of 
the process of pouring new wine into old bottles, and he has 
bequeathed to posterity his advice to young members to sit on private- 
bill committees, and to the electors to place themselves on the 
register. 

It would be futile now to inquire into Disraeli’s motives for 
opposing the repeal of the corn law. He may have foreseen the 
madness of throwing away our tariff as a weapon of industrial war- 
fare; or he may have been merely anxious to rise to power on the 
stepping-stone of protection. Two things, however, he clearly saw : 
that the anti-revolutionary Toryism of Burke was dead, and that the 
industrial development of Great Britain required regulation by the 
State. Just-at this period two thinkers of remarkable power, neither 
of them, it is needless to say, politicians, began to work upon the 
public mind, John Stuart Mill and Thomas Carlyle. Mill was the 
direct intellectual descendant of Bentham, and may be said to be the 
founder of the Individualist, or what used to be called the West- 
minster, school of Radicalism. Carlyle was a Socialist, in the sense 
of being an advocate of State-regulation, and he strongly influenced 
the mind of Disraeli, who subsequently offered the Chelsea Sage a 
knighthood of the Bath. Under the guidance of Disraeli, the Tory 
party waded chest-deep in Socialism. All the Mines Acts, the Factory 
and Workshop Acts, the Artisans Dwellings Acts, the Public Health 
Acts, the Sanitas sanitatum omnia sanitas, at which Sir Henry James 
sneered as “‘ a policy of sewage ’’—all this was pure Socialism, though 
the Crosses and the Smiths were as unconscious of the fact as M. Jourdain 
was of the fact that he had been talking prose all his life. With 
calm and unflinching logic Disraeli crowned the Socialistic edifice by 
extending the franchise to all ratepayers in the towns. Finally he 
added a spirited foreign policy, what is called in political slang 
Jingoism, by which he meant an armed support of the Turk, and a 
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resolute assertion of Kngland’s right to meddle where she chooses, 
and to take what she can get. 

In 1880 the Tory party received a smashing blow ; it seemed to be 
for ever dispersed, if not annihilated. In 1885 the blow was repeated, 
notwithstanding the platform achievements of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, and the defection of the Irish from the Liberal party. The 
Tories seemed hopelessly out of sympathy with the electorate, when 
in 1886 Mr. Gladstone produced his plan of Home Rule. The Tory 
party was reconstructed by a coalition with the Liberal Unionists 
upon the basis of resistance to Irish Secessionism, and on that basis it 
has remained ever since. For the last ten years the Tory party has 
only had one principle, that of opposition to Home Rule, just as a 
hundred years ago it only had one principle, that of resistance to the 
French Revolution. 

Irish Separatism, like French Jacobinism, has ceased to exist as a 
danger. What is the Tory party going to do? Westminster 
Radicalism has ceased to exist as a force. And what is the Tory 
party going to do? It is a commonplace of political controversy 
that the old Radicalism has spent itself. But the corollary propo- 
sition that the old Conservatism, which was created by reaction 
against that Radicalism, is also spent, seems to be entirely ignored. 
When people appeal to the traditional principles of the Tory party, 
what do they mean? To which principles of what period in the 
chequered history of the Tory party do they refer? Do they appeal 
to Bolingbroke or to Burke, to Peel or Disraeli, to Churchill or to 
Chamberlain? So far as I understand the views of uncompromising 
Individualists like Lord Wemyss or Lord Grimthorpe, they are 
Westminster Radicals. So far as I follow the ideas of my friends 
Mr. Hay and Mr. Hodge, they are Carlylean Socialists. If I have 
not misread the article of Lady Londonderry, she would agree with 
Burke that treason to property is an offence against the laws of 
nature. Yet all these worthy persons appeal, expressly or implicitly, 
from the Government to the traditional principles of the Tory party. 
I have tried to show that there is no such thing as a continuous 
tradition of Toryism, and that the principles of the Tory party are, 
and must be, fluent and for ever changing. ‘“Motley’s the only 
wear ”’ for a politician, be he Whig or Tory, Radical or Conservative, 
for the simple reason that a politician is not a philosopher, or a 
scientist, or a mathematician, but an interpreter of human needs, and 
a designer of human plans. You might as well talk of the tradi- 
tional principles of architecture as of politics. Hardly anybody took 
a bath in the reign of Queen Anne: do we therefore build houses 
without bath-rooms? Certain fundamentals there are of course in 
politics, as in house-building, but these are common to all sane men. 


‘When tho liquor’s out, why clink the cannikin ?”’ 
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And who can deny that the Conservative cannikin is as empty as the 
Radical? If anybody does deny it, will that person be good enough to 
explain what are the present principles of the Tory party ? The defence 
of our ancient institutions? Who, except in a platform peroration, 
believes them to be seriously in danger? The Monarchy and the 
House of Lords are stronger than they have been any time these 
hundred years. The maintenance of the Established Church ? Since 
the lesson of 1885 the parsons have made themselves quite popular, 
and the working-class masses are, unfortunately from one point of 
view, too indifferent to be hostile to the principle of a State Establish- 
ment. The preservation of the Empire? VParnellism is as dead as 
Queen Anne, and the leader of the Imperial Federation movement is 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, a Radical. The protection of the rights of 
property ? They are not seriously threatened by either party in the 
State ; and if they were, he would be a very bold or a very ignorant 
man who should assert that the Tory party is their special guardian. 
Ask the Irish landlord, or the employers of labour. Or if their 
testimony be regarded as tainted, turn to the speech of Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, in which he was candid enough to tell us that the defence of 
the rights of property is not the special function of the Conservative 
party. For the last ten years I have been endeavouring, in my 
humble and unprejudiced way, to discover what are the principles of 
the Tory party. When I first sought the suffrages of a metropolitan 
constituency in 1885, after some years of previous research into 
written records and much consultation with living authorities, I 
inserted three planks in my election platform, no Central Municipality 
for London, no Free Schools, and no English money for Irish tenants. 
In the seven years that followed I saw the establishment of the 
London County Council, the abolition of school pence, and Mr. 
Arthur Balfour’s Irish Land Act. This set me on thinking, and 
has brought me to the conclusion that government is the science of 
expedients, and that it is very dangerous in an election address to 
talk about principles. I observe that the leaders eschew all allusion 
to them. 

The truth is that the exciting causes of Burkeism, the only 
systematic body of Conservative doctrine that has ever been presented 
to the world, and of Unionism, are dead. There might be a recru- 
descence of Jacobinism, or a revival of Irish Separatism ; in which 
case the old-fashioned Toryism of repression would again become a 
vital force. But such a danger is, for this generation at all events, 
hardly possible. For some time past the Tory party has been 
engaged in the pastime of kicking at nothing, which, as Sam Slick 
observed, ‘jerks horribly.” We have been jerking ourselves horribly 
by kicking at the chattering ghosts of Bentham, Cobbett, Bright, 
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Miall, Mill, and Parnell. Is it not time we abandoned the amuse- 
ment ? Angry and belated appeals to traditional principles will not do 
any longer; we want something more like constructive statesman- 
ship. I have a very strong conviction that in the near future the 
electors will interest themselves, not in the traditional principles of 
the Tory or the Liberal party, but in the bread-and-butter question 
of tariffs. I remember some years ago, when I was on terms of 
acquaintance with him, that Mr. Cecil Rhodes stopped me in Pic- 
adilly and said in his eager, abrupt way, “There isa great future 
in England for a man who will devote himself to the question of tariffs ; 
but mind, he must give up his whole life to it.”’ Free imports or duties, 
that is indeed a question of life or death for our industrial millions. 
Will any of my above-mentioned friends tell me what are the traditional 
principles of the Tory party with regard to Free Trade and Protec- 
tion? Bolingbroke negotiated the free-trade clauses of the Treaty 
of Utrecht ; Pitt tried to abolish the duties on Irish produce ; Perceval 
and Liverpool regarded the Corn Law as the palladium of the Con- 
stitution ; Peel repealed the Corn Law; Disraeli and Derby were 
Protectionists. What are Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain ? 
Arruur A. Baumann. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF THE COSSACK, 


Navo.ron’s famous prophecy that before the end cf the century 
Europe would be either Cossack or Republican, was no mere casual 
epigram. We know from his private papers that an eventual pre- 
dominance of Russia was one of the most strongly-rooted of his 
political convictions. He foresaw the immense power Russia was 
destined to wield in virtue of her territorial compactness and her 
illimitable capacity for development in population and wealth, and 
the prospect of it sat like a nightmare on his intensely West European 
consciousness. In his Memoirs’ he declares, with evident sincerity, 
that he waged the disastrous war of 1812 solely in order to “ throw 
the Russians back on to the farther side of the Borysthenes, and 
re-establish the throne of Poland as the Empire’s natural barrier.”’ 
The alternative, in his opinion, was that “the sceptre of Europe 
would pass into the hands of a Tsar.” There was, of course, a great 
deal of crude exaggeration in this view, due, not to any actual over- 
estimation of the possibilities of Russia, but to an exclusively sub- 
jective interpretation of the active form they might assume in 
international affairs. Napoleon’s more subtle and less ambitious 
nephew reduced the prophecy to its true proportions when, in pro- 
posing the Franco- English alliance to Lord Malmesbury, in 1853, he 
urged that, in the then disturbed state of Western European politics, 
‘“‘if his uncle’s prophecy respecting the Cossacks were not physically 
realised, it would be so morally.” * 

Just a year ago I called attention in the pages of this Review * to 
the apparent fulfilment of this prediction as illustrated by the 
triumphal progress of the Tsar through Europe, and the events in 
the Near and Far East which had led up to it. The history of the 
past twelvemonth has vastly strengthened the evidence on which my 
view was based. In the growing disorder of European politics the 
moral ascendency of Russia has remained the one stable fact of the 
international situation. Despite the death of Prince Lobanoff, 
to whose genius the new predominance was hastily ascribed, Russia 
has passed from one triumph to another, and the ascendency, which 
a year ago was vaguely outlined in diplomatic successes which 
might have been transient, and in homages which might have been 
only empty courtesies, has become clothed in solemn transactions 
which leave no longer any doubt as to its magnitude and permanence. 

1) Méneval: Memoirs to serve for the History of Napoleon I., vol. iii., p. 92 


( 
(2) Malmesbury: Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, vol. i., p. 390. 
(3) The Russian Ascendency in Europe, October, 1896. 
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The alliance with France has become a reality, and Austria, whose 
policy has always been guided by the cult of the rising sun, has, by 
an agreement with the Tsar on the Eastern Question, given us the 
measure at once of the new predominance and of the decline of the 
Triple Alliance. Prince Bismarck’s sneer at J?cisepolitik has failed to 
rob the recent pilgrimages to the Russian Court of their tremendous 
significance, for the simple reason that, during the past year, he has 
himself supplied us with the key to their real meaning. Had he told us 
nothing about his famous Neutrality Treaty with Russia we might still 
have been disposed to doubt the written alliance with France and the 
agreement with Austria. Those transactions, however, follow necessarily 
from the non-renewal of the Neutrality Treaty in 1890 and the fickle 
policy pursued by Germany since that year. By the same light we 
are enabled to recognise the true measure of subservience implied in 
the German Kmperor’s effusive speeches at T'sarkoe Selo. 

But it is not only by the Peterhof pilgrimages that the Russian 
ascendency has lately been illustrated. ‘ Permanent influence,” says 
Herr Popowsky, very truly, “must, above all, be based on real 
power,” and real power is not only to be found in military strength, 
but also, and chiefly, in internal political peace and social contentment. 
During the last few years, and especially since the accession of the 
present T'sar, these sources of national power have been steadily 
growing in Russia. Of the Nihilists we hear scarcely anything now. 
The persecution of Stundists and Jews has almost ceased, and Russian 
publicists are familiarising themselves with the idea of religious free- 
dom. The Caucasus has long been pacified. Finland and the Baltic 
provinces are more contented than they have ever been in their 
history before. Finally, Poland, whose disaffection Western Europe 
has always regarded as an effectual brake on Russian ambitions, has 
lately given the T'sar a remarkable assurance of her devotion to the 
settled order of things. It is, of course, easy to exaggerate the 
significance of the enthusiastic reception accorded to the Tsar on his 
recent visit to Warsaw. There have not been wanting reactionary 
spirits in Russia, who have sneeringly compared it with the Empress 
Cutherine’s triumphal entry into the Crimea, so artistically engineered 
for her by Potemkin. But there is good reason to believe in the 
genuineness of the present loyal protestations of the Russian Poles. 
Deserted by their brethren in Galicia and Posen, and abandoned by 
democratic France, they must see clearly that a revival of their 
independence has become impracticable. Moreover, the industrial 
fever, which is in process of transforming the whole of Russia, 
has bitten them deeply, and hence it is quite in accordance with tl e 
natural evolution of things that they should now ask for peace with 
their conqueror, a peace based on their equality with the rest of 
ltussia in administrative privileges, and consolidated by their full 
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participation in the manifest greatness and growing prosperity of 
the common Empire. 

Despite the abundant evidence of the reality of the Cossack 
triumph, the Western world is not easily persuaded to accept it. On 
all hands we hear it spoken of as a transient effect of the abnormal 
situation in Europe. The suddenness of its growth is appealed to 
as proof of its ephemeral nature. We are told, moreover, that it is 
contrary to every principle of the eternal fitness of things that civili- 
sation should be dominated by a barbarian power. The nations 
subdued by Genghiz Khan and Tamerlane probably said the same 
thing, and the modern Hellenes certainly flattered themselves with 
the same thought when the Ethniké Hetairia provoked Edhem 
Pasha to cross the Melouna. I am, however, far from believing 
that ltussia embodies the lower civilisation with which it is so generally 
credited, for reasons which I will presently give. If, then, we wish 
clearly to understand the nature and meaning of the Russian ascen- 
dency, we should ask ourselves two questions: In the first place, Is it 
true that this asecendency is a sudden capricious growth ¥ and in the 
second place, Are we justified in regarding it as a barbarian triumph ? 

As a matter of fact, we must go much further back than Prince 
Lobanoff’s brief tenure of office to find the origins of the political 
growth which has placed Russia in her present proud position. What 
we are witnessing to-day is the epilogue to the protracted duel 
between Prince Bismarck and Prince Gortschakoff, which, in 18838, 
seemed to close so disastrously for the Russian Chancellor. With 
the breakdown of the Bismarckian policy, signalised first by the non- 
renewal of the Neutrality Treaty with Russia, and secondly by the 
German Emperor’s alienation of England, the long - fructifying 
results of Vrince Gortschakoff’s policy rose to the surface, and Russia 
became the predominant power in Europe without any special effort 
on her part—almost, indeed, in spite of herself. 

The keynote of the story may bé found in Prince Gortschakoff’s 
famous remark after the Crimean War that ‘“ La Russie ne boude 
pas, elle se recueille.”” The diplomatic side of this policy has been 
described to us by the Russian Chancellor himself.’ It was a policy 
of silent watchfulness. Its constant aim was to.embarrass the 
Powers to whom the humiliations of the Treaty of Paris were chiefly 
due, so as to create openings on the European chess-board, by which 
the anti-ltussian provisions of that hated document might be defied 
and annulled. It seems to have proceeded on the cynical, but well- 
founded, conviction that a permanent agreement between the Western 
Powers was impossible, and hence, that with patience and a skilful 
manipulation of Russian influence at moments of European conflict, 
opportunities were bound to present themselves when the signatories 





1) The Diplomatic History of the Crimean War, St. Petersburg, 1883. 
(1) } J ‘ 
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of the Paris Treaty could be taken at a disadvantage. The problem 
was not a very complex one. The chief offending Powers were Great 
Britain, France, and Austria, and it was only necessary to assist in 
crippling any two of them in order to successfully squeeze the third. 
Preferentially, of course, the two crippled Powers should be France 
and Austria, as they were in the best position to retaliate. Events 
fell out precisely as the Russian Foreign Office probably wished. 
Austria and France became successively the victims of disastrous wars. 
In each case the friendly neutrality of Russia was an important element 
in the success of the victor, and this had the double effect of gratifying 
the Muscovite sense of poetic justice and of establishing a strong claim 
on the gratitude of the benefited Power. Thus Russia was enabled 
to get rid of the penal provisions of the Treaty of Paris. In 1870, 
when both France and Austria were lying helpless at the feet of Ger- 
many, she extorted from England the abolition of the Black Sea 
clause, and in 1878, with the support of Germany, she obtained the 
cancellation of the clause which had given Moldavian Bessarabia to 
Roumania. 

While so far Russia had recovered all she had lost by the Crimean 
War, her relative position in Europe remained conspicuously inferior 
to that she had held before 1856. In conniving at the overthrow 
of Austria and France she had helped to build up United Italy and 
to reconstruct Imperial Germany. Hence a recovery of the ascendency 
she had enjoyed in 1850, when her rescue of Austria from the 
Magyars had made her the protector of the trembling monarchies of 
the Continent, appeared very remote if not absolutely impracticable. 
The quarrel with Germany and the constitution of the present Triple 
Alliance threw her still further into the shade, and for a time she 
relapsed into her old watchful and aggrieved isolation. This new 
period in the diplomatic history of the recuei//ement was marked by 
Prince Gortschakoff’s hostility to Germany and his gravitation towards 
France. This policy did not prove as fortunate as its predecessor. 
M. Grévy, who was then President of the French Republic, thought 
the time had not yet come when his country could, with confidence, 
assume the responsibilities of a great alliance. Subsequently, the 
persecuting policy of the Ferry Cabinet created a bad impression in 
all the Monarchical countries, and the Tsar, who had never fully 
shared in his Chancellor’s anti-German feelings, set his face against 
the idea of an understanding with the Republic. Gradually the policy 
of resisting the Triple Alliance was abandoned, and the late Tsar 
resolved that, if by a direct understanding with Germany he could 
secure himself against aggression, he would concentrate all his 
solicitude and ambition on the internal development of his Empire. 
In this way, shortly after Prince Gortschakoff’s death, the famous 
Neutrality Treaty which Prince Bismarck revealed last October came 
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into existence. Russia thus became a satellite in the Bismarckian 
system, and the Napoleonic prospect of her predominance in Europe 
appeared to most people in the light of a fantastic dream. 

But the work of recueillement since 1856 had not been wholly, or 
even chiefly, diplomatic. Forces had been accumulating in Russia, 
unperceived by Western Europe, which were preparing for her an 
inevitable preponderance more solidly founded than any she could 
derive from the skill of her Foreign Office or the suicidal discords of 
her neighbours. “The twentieth century belongs to us,’ compla- 
cently wrote the Moscow Gazette, on the occasion of the death of the 
Emperor William I., when the Cossack peril seemed to have been 
rolled back for all time. This was no empty boast. Nor was it 
based on the barbarian circumstance that the strength of the Mus- 
covite military establishment was far superior to that of any other 
Power. It was inspired by facts of the economic order—by the 
enormous area of the Empire, by the immense and rapid growth of 
the population, and by the sagacious efforts of the Government to 
turn to profitable account the rich resources of the one and the 
inexhaustible activity of the other. 

Since the Crimean War an economic revolution has been in progress 
in Russia. Almost on the morrow of the Peace of Paris the lines 
were laid of a domestic policy which, though not precisely intended 
to beat swords into ploughshares, was designed to give as much 
solicitude to the various instruments of industrial progress as to the 
means of national defence. It was then that Russian statesmen turned 
seriously to the problems of colonising and developing the half-savage 
wastes of Siberia, and of protecting and stimulating manufacturing 
industry. For a time the movement languished. It received its first 
great impulse in 1861, when, by the emancipation of the serfs, free 
labour was created. It became a national necessity when, in the 
seventies, the United States, Canada, and the Argentine deposed 
Russia from her supremacy in the European wheat market, and vastly 
reduced the prices of cereals. The problem by which the State was 
then confronted was exceedingly serious. Professor Mendeléeff 
ealculated that the labour involved in the harvest required annually 
5,000,000,000 working days, and that these working days were supplied. 
by 50,000,000 men, who consequently worked only 100 days each. 
As, at the lowest calculation, these 50,000,000 men disposed of 200 
working days annually each, it follows that 5,000,000,000 days, or the 
total labour of 25,000,000 able-bodied men, were lost. 

While the price of wheat in Europe was fixed by the extent and 
quality of the Russian harvest, this was not a serious matter, but as 
soon as the value of corn became dependent on a formidable competition 
in foreign markets the gravity of the labour problem assumed the pro- 
portions of a calamity. The Russian Government rightly judged that 
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the only way of dealing with this state of affairs was by the protection, 
encouragement, and promotion of industry, and so far the measures it 
has adopted have proved strikingly successful.’ Almost every branch 
of industry has been established. Moscow is rapidly becoming the 
Manchester of the East, and at Lodz, in Poland, is a manufacturing 
town which is driving the products of Bradford and Mulhausen out of 
Russia. Already the national industries have compensated for the 
serious decline in the price of wheat, which has been in steady 
operation during the last thirty years. This is best illustrated by the 
statistics of the consumption of manufactured goods throughout the 
country. The value per head of the population is now exactly the. same 
as before the fall, thus showing that the purchasing power of the 
people has not diminished.? Russia, has, however, still those 
5,000,000,000 working days available for fresh industrial developments, 
and perhaps many millions more, seeing how rapidly the population 
increases. 

It is important for the purposes of this article that something should 
be said respecting the means by which this industrial policy is pro- 
moted. They are of a strictly protectionist nature. While the 
existing Empire is being opened up in every direction with roads and 
railways, and while great colonising movements are being set in 
motion by the authorities towards suitable territories, a prohibitive 
tariff shuts the door against foreign competition across the western 
frontier, and a vigilant eye is kept on the south and south-east for 
opportunities of conquest in directions where raw materials can be 
obtained for the home workers, or close markets secured for their 
manufactures. Almost every phase.of the Asiatic policy of Russia 
during the last forty years has been guided by economic considera- 
tions. Russia will not be satisfied with working up imported raw 
material, or with supplying her own wants. She is determined to 
grow or mine everything she requires, and to produce an excess of 
manufactures which may be safely disposed of in regions where. her 
own governors apply the Imperial tariff. Already she possesses 
dependencies in Central Asia which enjoy the climate and soil of 
Messina, Georgia, and Alabama, and there she is hard at work 
growing silk, rice, wine, and especially cotton. It is estimated that, 
before the end of the century, Russia will grow all the cotton she 
needs, and drive English textiles out of Northern Afghanistan. 
Immense sums of money have been sunk in railways and roads, in 
the irrigation of Turkestan, the establishment of cotton plantations, 


(1) The Industries of Russia, St. Petersburg, 1895 (Introduction by Professor Mende- 
léeff) ; Statesman’s Handbook for Russia, St. Petersburg, 1896, vol. i., pp. 196, 267 ; 
vol. ii., pp. 33, 35. These are both official publications, and English editions are 
issued by the Chancery of the Committee of Ministers. 

(2) Statesman's Handbook for Russia, vol. ii., p. 35. 
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the opening of schools of silk culture, and the subvention of colonists. 
The Siberian railway is, of course, only the most colossal feature in this 
great economic enterprise. It is intended by its feeders to tap the 
richest markets of Mongolia and Manchuria. The recent deter- 
mination to abolish transportation to Siberia is not the exclusively 
humanitarian measure M. Bergerat has declared it to be in his most 
dithyrambic prose, but only our own Botany Bay reform in Russian 
guise. So far from the Asiatic policy of Russia being actuated solely 
by the conquering ideals of Catherine and the fictitious will of 
Peter the Great, its economic aims have been popularly recognised in 
Russia for more than a generation. When General Kauffmann 
returned from bis campaigns in Central Asia, twenty-one years ago, he 
received a magnificent welcome from the merchants of Moscow, who 
recognised in him the emancipator of the Russian cotton industry 
from British and American oppression, rather than the Imperial 
conqueror.! 

This economic movement is operating a revolution in Russia. It 
has already founded the political influence of the country on a basis 
of enormous power, and it has given significant direction to its foreign 
policy. We have seen that the late Tsar consented virtually to the efface- 
ment of Russia from the councils of Western Europe in order to be free 
to devote himself to this internal movement, so fraught with prosperity 
to his Empire. When, in 1890, the Neutrality Treaty with Germany 
lapsed owing to the fall of Prince Bismarck, Russia found herself 
deprived of the guarantee of peace which was so essential to the 
industrial recuei/lement in which she was engaged. Then it was 
she made up her mind to the French Alliance. It was a terrible 
gulp. Prince Bismarck, who knows Russia, perhaps, as well as any 
man, always believed that an alliance between the French Republic 
and the Tsar was impossible.? But what was to be done? Russia 
was isolated in face of the Triple Alliance. She was, perhaps, strong 
enough to resist any aggression, but that was no consolation to her. 
War, even if successful, would ruin the great industrial enterprises on 
which she had just launched herself, and in which she had sunk a 
colossal capital. It would throw her back for half-a-century at least. 
Moreover, money was still required for further railways and other public 
works, and the new attitude of Germany might mean the closing of 
the Berlin market to her as the London market had been closed after 
the Penjdeh incident. This would increase the cost of future loans. 
There was no way out of this difficulty except the return of Russia 
to European politics as the avowed ally of France, and, accordingly, 
the Cronstadt demonstration was arranged. The important point to 

(1) For the economic policy of Russia in Asia see Peez : Zur Niuesten Handelspolitik, 


pp- 16, 103—4; St. Petersburger Zeitung, January 11, 1896, and January 24, 1897. 
(2) Politische Briefe Bismarcks, p. 285; Busch, Our Chancellor, ii., p. 89—92 
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be noted here is not the effect produced by this alliance on the 
internal security of Russia or on the European equilibrium, but the 
degree in which it influenced the progress of Russia towards the 
predominance in Europe she enjoys to-day, and which it is the main 
purpose of this article to discuss. That may be shortly stated. As 
the head of an alliance which was recognised as fully a match for the 
rival combination she jumped suddenly from the position of a satellite 
of Germany to, at any rate, the equal of that power. 

The story of how the further stage in her progress was accom- 
plished, and how the primacy of Germany eventually passed to her, 
was related in these pages last month." The Italian disaster in 
Abyssinia, the German Emperor’s telegram to President Kruger, 
and Prince Bismarck’s revelation of the German betrayal of Austria 
by means of the Neutrality Treaty, shook the Triple Alliance to its 
foundations. When after the dismissal of Count Caprivi the German 
Emperor sought to conciliate Russia, and when, as a result of the 
perilous conflict between Britain and Germany on the LHastern 
Question, Austria compromised her differences with Russia in the 
Balkans, the triumph of the Cossack was complete. The Bismarckian 
system, by means of which all the powers had been made to revolve 
round Germany, became,to a large extent transferred to Russia, 
for France, Germany, and Austria were now all avowed competitors 
for her favour. 

This sketch of the growth of the Russian predominance has already 
in part answered the second of the two questions with which the value 
and meaning of that predominance are bound up. A State which hrs 
embarked on a great civilising mission resembling in character and 
magnitude that in which England herself is engaged, and which is 
working out for itself a colonising and industrial destiny which 
assimilates it still more closely to our own country, can scarcely be 
said to belong to an essentially lower level of culture. It is true 
that the Emperor Napoleon III. described Russia as “ barbarian,” 
but he said exactly the same thing of the United States. We are, it 
seems to me, deluding ourselves with a phrase derived from a mean- 
ingless hypothesis of the anthropologists. At any rate, it is certain 
that Russia is not barbarian in the sense of Turkey, whose stunted 
and deformed growth represents the maximum development of her 
civilisation. Nor is she barbarian in the sense of the thinly veneered 
Japanese. In face of these two examples, indeed, it scarcely lies in 
our mouth to level this reproach against her, for we have been the 
patron and ally of Turkey, and we have not been far removed from 
a similar relationship with Japan. The argument from forms of 
government, too, has little value. Iussian statesmen are content to 
defend the autocratic system on its merits, and not as a medieval sur- 


(1) ‘* The German E nperor's Foreign Politics.” 
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vival, and certain recent constitutional experiences in Western Europe 
have unquestionably not tended to weaken the cogency of their 
contentions. In general social conditions Russia is a few genera- 
tions behind us, but her civilisation is substantially ours and her 
potentialities are wholly ours. At the rate at which she is 
now travelling, and with the aid of the appliances of our own civilisa- 
tion, she will soon catch us up. Under the influence of her close 
association with France, and of her rapidly growing industrialism, a 
liberal transformation of her institutions is inevitable. We may 
already recognise this bias in the widereaching system of state 
socialism she has found herself compelled to apply to her agriculture 
and export trade,’ in the great strikes which took place last year at 
St. Petersburg and Lodz, and in the scheme of compulsory elementary 
education which the Ministry of Public Instruction has lately been 
ordered to submit to a special commission.” 

There is one more question which every one must ask when the 
present political position of Russia is made clear in the sense that 
I understand it. What is likely to be the effect of this Cossack 
predominance on the rest of Europe, and especially on England ? 

So far as the Continent is concerned, we need not trouble to 
examine the question very closely. It must suffice to point out that 
the genuineness of the hackneyed protestations of Russia in favour of 
peace and the status quo, follows necessarily from the very conditions 
of her ascendency. No Power, except Great Britain, perhaps, has 
given such substantial hostages to European peace as Russia. Her 
whole future depends upon the tranquil cultivation of the immense 
industrial movement in which she has embarked all her fortunes and 
all her hopes. Even when she reaps the harvest, it is unlikely that 
Europe will have any cause for fear. By her alliance with France 
she has abjured the principles which brought her armies into Western 
{urope in 1849. ‘The aspirations of Panslavism are becoming as 
impracticable as the dreams of Panpolonism. Moreover, with the 
great vested interests which must accrue from the fruition of her 
present policy she will find, like England, that the greatest of all her 
interests, as Lord Derby once said, is Peace. 

We, however, stand in a relationship to Russia somewhat different 
from that of the other Powers. We are not, like some of them, a 
Kuropean neighbour safeguarded, to a great extent, against aggression 
by the difficulty with which one civilized people conquers and assimilates 
a portion of another, and by the permanent perils to Kuropean peace 
which the Polish and Alsace-Lorraine questions have shown to be 
involved in such dismemberments. We are, like Russia, a great 
Asiatic power by right of conquest, and, as Russia aims at being, by 
(1) Peez: Zur Neuesten Handelspolitik, p. 103. 

(2) Neue Freie Presse, September 4, 1897. 
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right of trade. We are neighbours in regions where our subjects on 
both sides are of alien race, and we are becoming competitors in 
markets where it is our policy and interest to preserve the local 
freedom and independence, and where it is the policy and interest 
of Russia to extend her dominion and her protectionist tariff. Hence 
there are serious dangers for us in the Cossack triumph which the 
other nations of Europe do not feel. But these dangers are con- 
tingent, not absolute. For the moment they scarcely exist. While 
the recueillement is in suspense, we are, indeed, as safe from Russia 
as any of the other Powers, and for the same reasons. ‘The question 
for both of us, then, is how this breathing space may be utilised so 
that an eventual collision shall be avoided. 

It is a mistake to imagine that an industrial democracy is necessarily 
less aggressive than an earth-hungry autocracy. On the contrary, it 
may easily become more aggressive because it is more selfish and less 
sasily controlled. As the industrial movement spreads and inten- 
sifies in Russia, the former dream of empire appealing to the idealism 
of the few, will become transmuted into a dream of empire plus a 
craving for sole markets appealing to the material interests of all. 
This national and pocket earth-hunger will find itself confronted by 
a not less powerful feeling of the same kind in the British democracy 
which must also grow into a menacing shape when the inevitable 
effect of Imperialism on wages and graduated taxation is brought 
home to the mind—as it unquestionably will be—of the British 
working man. Now if ever the relations of the two countries are 
allowed to reach this pass, we shall be in a very disagreeable plight, 
for we are far from being a military power, and we may be certain 
that when Russia fills up and her communications are perfected, the 
destinies of Asia from China to Cilicia will be settled by land and 
not by sea. 

There are, I conceive, three courses open to us. Either we may join 
the Triple Alliance in permanent union, or we may place our military 
strength on a conscription basis, or we may come to a friendly 
arrangement with Russia. Herr Popowski, the most conspicuous and 
the weightiest of recent writers on this subject, has strongly pleaded 
for the first of these courses! Unfortunately, since his views were 
published a great change has come over Europe, and it is questionable 
now whether the Triple Alliance would be ina position to offer us such 
guarantees as we might need. The second course is open to objections 
not less serious. Apart from the strong public sentiment in this 
country against conscription, we have to remember that a conscription 
system on an adequate scale would prove a tremendous drain on our 
working population, as well as a burden on-our finances, and hence 
might hamper us very seriously in our industrial production and 

(1) Popowski: England ard the Triple Alliance. 
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competition, and consequently in that very foreign trade which it is 
our supreme object to protect. Hence I am disposed, as I always 
have been, to advocate the third course. I am convinced that in both 
countries a friendly and definite understanding with Russia would be 
hailed with delight. Certain it is, that when, towards the end of 
1894, such an arrangement was thought to be in progress, it was very 
cordially entertained by both peoples. 

There need be no question of our joining the Dual Alliance as 
such. All that is required is that we should follow out with Russia, 
and to some extent with France, in China, Persia, and Asiatic 
Turkey the policy we inaugurated with France in Indo-China and 
Yunnan in 1895, and which Austria and Russia have in principle 
adopted in regard to European Turkey. We should come to an 
arrangement by which, jointly with Russia, we should guarantee 
the integrity of the Asiatic States in question, provide for freedom of 
trade and equal privileges in all three countries, pledge ourselves to 
action of a definite and effective kind for reforming and reinvigorating 
their internal administration, and finally mark off the respective 
spheres of influence and action of both contracting Powers in the 
event of a collapse of any of the three States proving inevitable. This 
is, of course, only the broadest and sketchiest outline of the arrange- 
ment I contemplate; but if such a scheme is practicable, it ought to 
place the future of our relations with Russia and of our destinies in 
the East beyond the reach of anxiety. It ought, however, to be 
negotiated quickly, while the immediate advantages of peace have a 
higher actuarial value than the possible prizes of war, and while yet 
there is no such international scramble in Asia asin Africa. Provided 
this is done, the triumph of the Cossack can have no terrors for us. 
If it is not done, a struggle may one day occur which will shake the 
world. 

DipLomaticus. 
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